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PKEFACE 


The middle of the eighteenth centuiy forms a ciitical 
epoch m the History of India It witnessed the viitual 
collapse of the Imperial authoiity at Delhi, and the lesultant 
tendency on the pait of Indian and non-Iudian adventmeis 
to tiy then luck in its' outlying provinces. Thus Alivaidi, 
an eufceipiising adventuiei, seized the Groveinment of Bengal 
m Apiil, 1740 A,P , and luled it as a practically independent 
state till his death in the month of Apiil, 1756 A D The 
weakening of the Imperial authoiity was also coincident with 
the rise of several other tactois, which destroyed all chances 
of a piogressive and peaceful government of this viitually in- 
dependent piovince of Bengal The most significant of these, 
from the standpoint of the history of the Bengal suhah, was 
the ambition of the triumphant Maratha imperialism of the time 
to find an outlet foi its expansion in the north-east and the 
consequent intrusion of the Maiathas into the veiy heart of the 
suhah For about a decade, repeated Maratha inioads teriibly 
embaiassed the Government of Bengal, caused havoc and 
consternation among her people, distmbed the various aspects 
of her economic life, and entailed not an inbignificant drain 
on her financial resources. The old Kawab made earnest 
efforts to heal the wounds inflicted on his province by the Maratha 
hordes, but was not spared long enough to effect a complete 
recovery. Then the responsible task of governing Bengal, at 
a critical time, by keeping its military, landed and mercantile 
aristocracy under proper control, by restraining the growing 
ambition of the foreign trading Companies, and by taking 
effective steps to safeguard its economic' interests, devolved 
on his young grandson, Siiaj-ud-daulah There are some 
evidences to show that the latter was not quite unmindful of 
these But his career as a Nawab was a big tragedy, which 
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was due, moie than anything else, to his ili-fated attempts 
to check the forces that had alieady appeared in the time of 
his piedecessoi, who had, however, tactfully managed to utilize 
these to his own advantage So the history of Alivaidi’s regime, 
that IS, of the period immediately before Plassey, is imjioitant 
and insti active fiom seveial points of view One has to 
make a critical study of it m oidei to understand the genesis and 
significance of the political and the economic levolutions in 
Bengal since the middle of the eighteenth century, no less 
poweifiil and epoch-making than the othei better known re- 
volutions of the same period 

The histoiy of this peiiod, in its political, economic, and 
social aspects, had not been exhaustively studied so long 
with adequate reference to the diffeient kinds of original 
sources that are available to students of history I have tried 
it in my own humble way aftei about ten yeais’ careful study 
of the following sources ^ : — 

(1) Contemporary works in Peisian , 

(2) Eecoids of the Biitish Bast India Company, both 

published and unpublished ; 

(3) The Chandeinagore Goiiespondence (in French); 

(1) Accounts, memoiis, and journals, left by contempoiaiy 
and semi-coiitempoiaiy European wiiteis, tiavellers, 
and servants of the seveial East India companies , 

(5) ‘ Selections fiom the Peshwa Daftai ’ and * Aitihasik 

Patia-vyavahai ’ (in Maiathi); 

(6) Contempoiaiy Litciatiiie — Bengali and Sanskrit." 

Some contempoiaiy works in Persian, like Ahwal-i-Ahw(ndl 
Khan by Yusuf Ah, the IFaqc?! Path Bangalah by Muha’iunad 
Wafa, the Dastui-iiJ-In^hd by Munsi Vij.iyiarn, and the 

1 A detailed and cntiL.il descrj|ition of the sonrccs has been {,'i^cn in tbo bibhograpby 
to Ibis book 

" I ploJdcd tlirongh a mass of contemporary Onja ood Hindi litorar^ fragments, but 
tinluckiK caiiio ocross no materials useful for iny purpose. 
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Daskir-'iil-Inslia by Muiisi Shaikh Yar Muhammad Qalandai, 
have been used heie for the fiist time foi histoiical pniposes 
Yusuf All’s book stands unique as a stoie-house of valuable 
histoiical details, gathered by the author from personal observa- 
tion and expeiience No less important is the monumental 
historical work, Siyai-ul-imitalclienn, by the Bihar histoiian, 
Crhulam Husain The Taiihh-t-Bangalah by Salimullah, the 
Miizaffaniamali hy Kaiara Ah, and the Riyaz-iis-saldLtn by 
Ghulam Husain Salim, have supplied me with many useful 
details I have also critically studied the Kliuldsat-ut-Tawdnkli 
by Kalyan Singh, the Rdhat-td-Arivdh by Muhammad Rabat, 
and the Imad-ns-Saadat by Ghiiliim Ah, all of which belong 
to compaiatively late dates and aie in the main based on the 
works of the previous wiiteis 

As for the records of the East India Company, some un- 
published ones have been brought to light by me, I believe, 
for the first time, and the published ones, some of which had 
been pieviously studied by scholais, have been utilized here 
in a moie comprehensive and systematic manner. The value 
of the unpublished records, preserved in the Imperial Record 
Department, as a source for the scientific reconstruction of the 
History of Modern India, m Political, Economic and Social 
aspects, cm hardly be ovei -estimated These are mostly free from 
such personal piejudices as the wiiteis of professed couit- 
chronicles cannot generally oveicome, aie full of numerous 
significant details of much histoiical importance, and are very 
helpful from the standpoint of chionological accuracy 

Contemporary literature has also pioved to be a fruitful 
souice of information regarding the history of this period It is 
perhaps for the first time that eighteenth centuiy literature 
has been utilized to any gieat extent for historical purposes. 
I have studied critically the Bengal® work, Malidiastiapiudna, 
by Gangaiama, who, as an eye-witness, gives an accuiate and 
detailed desciiption of the Maratha raids into Bengal till the 
assassination of Bhaskai Pandit Some facts have been gleaned 
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fiom the Annadamancjala of the contempoiary Bengali poet 
Bharatacandra A short Sanskiit work entitled Gitracampu, 
wiitten by Vanesvara Vidyalankara in November 1744 A D , 
has supplied me with some facts relating to the ravages and 
atrocities committed by the Maiathas in the Buidwan district. 
Fuither, I have tiied my humble best to recognize the value 
of incidental glimpses of economic and social life in some other 
works of contempoiary writeis 

In the first two chapters, I have traced the history of 
Alivaidi’s eaily life, his rise to subahdarsinp, and the con- 
solidation of his authority in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
The third chapter contains a detailed account of the Maratha 
invasions of Bengal and an estimate of their effects on her 
history. This chapter, based on a caieful study of contempoiaiy 
Peisian, lilnglish, Bengali, and Sanskrit sources, had been 
written out m full by the end of Maicb, 1929, when it was 
sent to Bev H Hcras, SJ, M. A., Diiectoi of Indian 
Histoiical Reseaich Institute, Bombay, who kindly published 
it in seveial instalments in the Journal of the Bombay Htsiortcal 
Society since Septembei, 1930 I lead a shoit papei entitled ‘ Tbe 
Social, Economic and Political Effects of tbe Maiatha Invasions 
of Bengal’ befoie the All-India Sixth Oiiental Conference at 
Patna in Decembei, 1930 Tbe full papei was lead by me in 
two extiaoidinaiy meetings of the Historical and Archceological 
Society, Patna College, in October, 1931 It has been sub- 
sequently irapioved, in ceitain inspects, tiom the study of some 
Maifithl lecoids, Fiench coiiespondence and Sii Jadunath 
Saikar’s admiiable volume entitled Fall of the Mughal 
Empiie 

In the foiiith chaptei, I have given an account of the 
Afghan insuiiections in Bihar, and have tried to explain 
then healing on tbe histoiy of the Bengal siihah and also 
that of noithern India as a uhole In tbe fifth chaptei, 
an attempt has been made to indicate tbe lelations between 
Nawab Alivaidi and the Euiopean tiadeis in Bengal, espe- 
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cially the English In the sixth chapter, I have brought 
to a close the stoiy of Alivaidi’s life, and endeavouied to 
form a critical estimate of his charactei and administration 
The seventh chapter* contains a detailed account of Bengal’s 
commerce m its different aspects — ^Asiatic, Intei-provincial, 
and European. It has been written in tliiee sections 
Section A deals with the ‘ Asiatic Trade,’ Section B with 
‘ Inter-provincial Trade ’ and Section 0 with 'English Factories 
and Investments’ Id* the eighth chaptei, I have tried to 
describe the different aspects of the general economic condition 
of Bengal, such as ‘ Agriculture,* * Mai lets and Prices of Articles,’ 
and ‘ Manufactuiing Industries ’ It has not been quite possible 
for me to write these sections in such a comprehensive and 
connected manner as can be done in accounts of Indian economic 
life of modern times, because of the comparative lack of 
exhaustive and well-connected documents and statistics for 
those days But, I believe, I have tinned to account almost 
every original source, available heie, to collect information 
relating to these topics 

In the ninth chaptei, I have endeavoured to give an 
accurate, though incomplete, picture of the social life and 
customs of the people of Bengal, during one of the most 
'momentous periods in her annals, from a study of various 
sources A more detailed account of the economic and social 
conditions of Bengal, duung the mid-eighteenth century as 
a larger period, has been given by me in my Studies in the 
Histoiy of the Bengal Suhah, Vol I In the concluding 
chapter, I have pointed out the impoitance and significance of 
the period under review 

The maps, attached to this volume, have been prepared 
by me alter studying the map in Plaisled’s Journals, the sheets 
oi Rennell s Bengal Atlas, the modem Suivey maps, and the 
maps in the District Gazetteers I have taken much caie to 
be as f.ir accurate as possible legaiding the topography of 
cities, town's, 'villages, and rners, mentioned in this thesis. 
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Besides my personal knowledge of some places in West Bengal 
and Bihai, I have consulted the maps refeired to above, and 
have gatheied infoimation, where necessaiy, by conesponding 
with my friends heie and there 

The photographs of Nawab Alivardi, and of the gun and 
the sword used by him, have been obtained by me from the 
palace of the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, Amir-ul- 
Omrah, K.O S I., KG VO, thiougb the generosity of his 
Managei, who deserves my sinceie thanks for it 

I am conscious of the fact that the book could not be 
made as fiee fiom defects as I would have wished. For this, 
I crave the indulgence of the learned leaders, whose kind and 
relevant suggestions would be thankfully accepted and utilized 
by me for impiovement of it in futuie. 

For the preparation of this volume, I am much indebted 
to Sir Jadunath Saikar, Kt , C I.B., who not only lent me the 
use of some of his raie books but also kindly helped me 
with many valuable suggestions. I am also under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to Professor Dr. S. 0 Saikai, M.A , 
D.Phil. (Oxon ), Head of the History Department, Patna College, 
who with gieat zeal and love guided me in my work from day to 
day. I take this opportunity to pay my best regards to my kind 
and affectionate teacheis of histoiy in the Calcutta Univeisity, 
Professois Di S. N Sen, B.Litt (Oxon ), M.A , Ph.D. (now 
Keeper of Eecoids of the G-oveinment of India), Di H. C. 
Raycbaudhuii, M.A., Ph.D , Dr. N C. Banerjee, M.A , Ph D , 
and Sreejiit Tripiiraii Chakiavarty, M.A., whose never-failing 
encouragement has always been a source of inspiration to me in all 
my humble litcraiy activities. T am giateful also to ray friends 
and colleagues, Professor S H. Askari, M A , B L , Assistant 
Piofessor of Histoiy, Patna College, and Sieejut Sachindra- 
nath Cbatterjee, Dip in G-eography (London), of Patna Science 
College, for the assistance I leceived flora the foimei in the 
matter of utilizing the oiiginal Persian inaniisciipls and fiora 
the latter in the prepaiation of maps. Aiiothei fiicud and 



colleague of ir 
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M A , B L , Bainstei-at-Law, D Litt , ex-Vice-Cbancellor of 
the Calcutta Univcisity, to Sieejut Jogeshchandra Chakravorti, 
M A , Eegistrar, Calcutta University, and to Mi D G-anguh, 
Suiieiintendent of the Qalcutta University Piess, but foi whose 
kind help the publication of the book might not ha\e been 
possible My heaity thanks are also due to Mr A P M. 
Abdul All, MA, P K S L , late Keeper of Recoids of the 
Goveinmeiit of India, and his staff, foi the facilities they 
gave me in studying then Eecoids My fiiends and pupils; 
Messrs H R Ghoshal, M A , B L , D B Tnvedi, M A , 
Research Scliolais, Patna College, and A K Mitia, B A , have 
kindly helped me to prepaie the index, for which I thank 
them sincerely. 

Patna College, Patna, Kalikikkar Datta 

Bihar, 1939 
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CHAIPTER I 


Early Career of Alivardi 

In the centuiy and a half bcfoie Akbai, an ‘Indian Muslim’ 
people grew up as a result'of the immigration, settlement, con- 
quest, and conveision of the preceding tew centuiies With the 
Muglials a fiesh extia-Indian Tuiki element entered the land but 
veiy wiselj identified its inteiests with those of the Eaj put peoples 
and at fiisfc sought to exclude other exteinal adventurers, and 
wlieie that was not-possible (as with the Uzbegs), to assimilate 
them to the Mughal-Rajput polity. But with the gradual change 
in Mughal policy from 1611 in the time of Jahangii, the Rajputs 
in'lhe Mughal State weie leplaced by Iianian and Central oi West 
Asiatic iinmigiant fortune-seekeis, undei state pationage. As the 
central authoiity giadually became moie and more weak for vaii- 
ou>, leasons, tins new element could not be fully cuntiolled and 
utilised foi imperial oi national puiposes, and the growing inde- 
pendence and amlntion of Mu-'lim adventureis of foreign extrac- 
tion -sapped the foundations of the Mughal Bmpiie The history 
of India in the eighteenth century was consideiably influenced 
by the use of such adventuiers to exalted positions likeSubahdar- 
ships, Naib-Sub.ihdaisliips, etc Thus we have Asaf Jah Nizam- 
ul-mulk in the Deccan, 1713 , Saadat Ah in Oudh, 3723, and 
Saifuddaulab in the Punjab, 1713 In Bengal we find a stiiking 
example of this in the caieei of the Indianised Turko-Aiab 
Alivardi, who like his piedecessois, Muishid Quli Jafai Khan 
and Shujauddin, belonged to a family of adienturers ' 

^ Side by side iinh Muslim Central and West Asiatic jd\cntuier?, Christian Armenians 
also lO'C into prominence in Bengal , there tre ilsoSid Mar\idri fortune seekers like the 
founders of the JagJt Seth house and Sikh ndienturers like Oiiiicband and Eaz&riinal Apart 
from Orientals, we have again a number of Furopean military or commeicial adventurers* 
who become creative forces in the eighteenth century Indian hisfory. 
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Alivarcli Khan was oiigmally known as jMirza Bande * oi 
Ainardi”s family Miiza Muliammad All.'* His inolhei belonged 
fo thcTuiki tube of Afsliai settled inKlioiasan 
and was thus lel.ited to Rhujauddin Muhammad Kh.ln, the son-in- 
law of Muishid QuliJafai Khan and iheDepiitj'Goveinoi of Oiihsa 
in his time' His giandfathci, an Aiab by descent, was foster- 
biolhei of Bmpeioi Auiangzcb'* and was exalted m his time as a 
Mughal iiinnshdCn/' and his father Mii/a Muhammad was at fust 
einplo 3 'ed as a cup-beaiei' of A/am Shah, second son of Aiirang- 
zeb ** A son wsis bom to Mii/a Muhammad eailj in thc.ieign of 
Auiangzeb and w’as named Mn/.i 4hmad ," Mirza Muhammad 
All was bom ten j'pais latei in one of the cities of the Deccan 
Due to the influence of then paienls, Muza. Muhammad Ah and 
his biothei had eas} and fiequenl access into the Impeiial palace 
dining Mieii boyhood ” A^s the tw'o biothcis al’ained the adult 
age, A/am Shah placed Muza Ahmad in chaigc of the abdur- 
/i ham? (pantiy) at Delhi , Muza Muhammad Ah w'as similaily 
appointed supeiintendent of the fiJhhanas (elephant-stables) and 
was also given the chaigc of the zardoz/i/nTiuT (depaitinenl of 
embioideied cloths) 


In the sanguinary battle fought at Jajau neai Agia in the 
Troubles of Mirza of Juiic, 1707, between Bahadui Shah 


MohaaimBd All’s 
family after the death 
of Azam Shah 


and Azam Shah, Muza Muhammed Ah fiimly 
stood bv the side of Azam Shah and received 


seveial arrow'-w'ounds But the death of then pation Azam Shah 


S Riyaz lEogheh translation!, p 2S3 , Tmiid, f 2Ga Ho rccei\ed the title of Alirardi 
rrhen Shuiauddin appointed him later on fatijdar of Ra mabal 
® Siyar, Vol H, p 470 , Steirart, p 473 

< Yusuf All, f 1 , Siyar, Vol IT, p 4*0 , EhuIasat-ut-Taviarikh (Oriental Public 
Library, Banlipore) 

^ Imad, f 26a 
® Yusuf All, f 1 

f Biyaz, p 293 , B&hat-nl Arwah, f 83A 
® Siyar, Vol TI, p 470 , Yusuf, f 1 
S Ihid 
W Jbtd 
W Ibid 
K Ibid 
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m course of this battle and the consequent loss of employments 
involved the membeis of Mirza Muhammad All’s familv in 
gieat troubles Being thus reduced to straits, Muza Muhammad 
with his w'fe went to the court of Shujauddin Muhammad Khan 
at Cuttack in the hope of getting help and favour from the lattei 
as he was lelated to his wife Shujauddin received him kindly 
and admitted him into his service Mirza Ahmad left India 


for a few yeais on a pilgiimage to Mecca ^ Koi his livelihood 
Muza Muhammad Ah joified the ranks of the Walasliahz (loyal) 
tioops, in the paity of Amanat Khan and Samsam-ud- 
daulali , this emp]o 3 'ment being, howevei , unsuited to his tem- 
perament, he soon gave it up and retired to private life 

But even the darkest cloud has its silvei lining Muza 


M 117 V Mulianimad 
All proceeded to 
Benni I 


Muhammad Ah’s poverty and adversity now 
pioved to be a blessing in disguise by schooling 
him foi his future eminence In les- 


ponse to a call from his father, who had found a hos- 
pitable shelter at Cuttack, he decided to try his luck in the 
Bengal Subah, which being till then corapaiatively fiee from 
political troubles, and also because of her natural facilities, had an 
atli action for adventuieis from othei parts of India In 1720 A D ” 
be proceeded lo Bengal wuth his wife and daughters in a ^tate of 
evtieme penury On his arrival at Mursbidabad, Muishid Quli 
Jafai Khan, instead of receiving him kindly, tiied to inflict some 


W Ibid 

B Sijar, Vol n, p 470 , Yusuf, f 2 

15 Ibid 

15* Amanat Khiin was a native of Baikh and a son in law of Inayatullah Ehan 
Edsbmtri, w ho was nppointcd Governor of Kashmir in 1717 A B (Irvine, Vol I, p 334) He 
was appointed governor of Gu rat id Bahadur Shah's reigo with the title of Shabaraat Khan 
In 1713 he was confirmed in hii old appointment and received the title of hlubariz Khdn 
(Iriine, Vol I, p 2G21 He was killed in a battle against the Nizam ul mulk on the 11th 
October, 1721 

15 Yusuf, f 1 

17 Ibid 

18 Ibid , Siynr, Vol IT, p 470 Karam Ah writes (f 6a) that Mir/n Muliaminad All 
sold the ornaments of his wife for Rs 000 in order to meet the expenses of his journey 
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injuiy upon the fidventiiiei.*'' lie was, howe^cr, sa\e6 fioin it 
thiou^h the timely waiinugs given him bj Muishid Quh’s wife, 
who had a i emote kinship wo 111 him “ 

Fiom Mnrshidabrid, Muza Muhammad Ah piocceded to 
Mirra Muiiamin.wi Cutlack, wlieie he was leceived by Shujauddin 
court of^srijaiiddin m honoiii and wab immediately appoiiit- 

Oris"! ed to a post canying a monthly salaiy of 

rupees one hundred Being endowed with a keen intellect, a sound 
judgment, a capacity foi duly dischaiging the most delicate 
affairs, “ as well as great piowess and intrepid bravei},^'' he 
atti acted the attention of Shujauddin, wdio enti listed him with 
vaiious othei duties’' In recognition of his satisfactoiy and 
faithful services, he w’as soon appointed supervisoi o\er the 
faujdars of Oiissa ’’ He also lendered his mastei a substantial 
help by leducing to submission some lefractoi^ zainmdais of 
Oiissa, whojiad then rebelled against his government, and by 
effecting satisfactoiy aiiangeraents foi the administration of the 
villages belonging to them As a levvard foi these services, he 
was elevated to a higbei lank ” 

Muza Muhammad Ah’s successes in Oiissa encouraged him 
Hie BuccesE in to invitc his brothei Mirza Ahmad (called ‘Eaii’ 

OrjBsa A 1 - 3 

Ahmad after bis leturn from Mecca), then 
living in Delhi, to come to Orissa with the other merabeis of his 
family ^ He remitted a decent sum to his biother foi his 
tiavelling expenses,^ and the latter came to 
c^p’to^OnEsa with Bengal®® in 1721 w'lth his mothei, 
his family daughters, and tliiee sons, Muhammad Beza, 

Aga Muhammad Sajeed, and Muza Muhammad Hashim Haji 


W Ynsiif, f 2 

Jliifl • 

“ ojyar, Vol n p 470 
26 Jliid, f 3 

2' Ibtd , Siyar, Vol II, p 170 
29 hhulasat nt TawSrikh 
29* Mnraffarnamnh, f 013 


29 Ibtd Probably tliroiit;h Shoiduddin 
22 Ib:d 
21 Yiisiif, r 2 
26 Jb,d 
26 Ibid 

29 Siyar Vol II, p 470 

21 Yusuf, f 3 , Mur iffnrnamah, f 9b 
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Ahmad \\a‘? at fust appointed to a post canying a monthly 
salaiy of Es 50 and his three sons Muhammad Ee/a, 
Muhammad Sayeed and Muhammad Ha'^him -sveie appointed on 
a monthly salary' of Es 30, Es 20, and Rs 10 lespectively 
Oime wiites that both Muza Muhammad All and his 
biothei came with strong iccommend.itions fiom Delhi which 
produced the desiied effect on Shuiauddin’s mind But none 
of the oihei oontemporaiy wntoi'? icfeis to any such lecommen- 
dation , noi does any-' one coiioboi.ite the statement of 
jMi Holwell that Haji Ahmad uas at fiist appointed Shujauddin s 
Inst ‘KnUmdqar' oi ‘khidmatgar’ (valet) j and Mirza Muhammad 
All hib ‘chilamjnndaf (‘chilam-bardai’, keeper of the smoking 
pipe) ‘ Only Sahnnillah, the author of Taiikht-Bangalah, 
v.ho IS all along biased against Mirza Muhammad Ah, wiites of 
him and his bi other acting as ‘immkehs’ (Batterers) of 
Shujauddin 

Being gifted with peiseveience, tact and piudence,®® the tv\o 
biotheis pioved to be helpful agents in the 
two‘*^htotiw?s-'rartore administiatiou of Shujauddin Due to then 
Tvincii helped It ^ initiative the department of finance was 

effectively refoimed and the levenue-colleclions of Orissa weie 
inci eased to a degree ™ In shoit, then industiy, untiring efforts, 
and devoted services contiibuted laigely towaids making the 
go\ eminent of their raastei “popular, lespectable, and beneficial 
to the empire ’’ ^ Oiissa thus served as the piactising ground 
in administrative affairs for Muza Muhammad Ah, the future 
suhahdar of Bengal 

It would appear fiom the accounts of wiiteis likeSalimullah, 
Holwell, and Scrafton that the two brothers cieated and asserted 

I 

® Ynsuf, f 3 
33 Indoo^nn, Vol II, p 27 
31 I H E , Pari I, p CO 

36 Ri;a^ (Eng tronsl, p 294, Siyar, Vol II, p 470 
36 lb,d 

33 Stetratt, op cit , p 473 
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tbeii influence thioiich some ignoble and unwoithy tactics 
Salimullaii ob‘<cives that the}' employed their hegams to humoni 
ShujauddiiJ Holwell wiitcs that Haji Ahmad "soon found out 
the great foible of his mastei which was an ungovernable 
appetite for a vdiicty of women (and) by indulging and feeding 
this passion, quickly gamed an ascendant over Ins mastei , and 
had the disposal of all places, small oi of iinpoitance , and as he 
was obseived to be the giowing fa\ouiite, all suits and petitions 
weie picfeued through his mediation””” Sciafton has gone a 
step fuithei and has noted that Haji Ahmad “made a sacrifice 
of his own daughter to his mastei’s lust ” “* But the^e accounts 
aie not uoithy of ciedence Salimull.ih does not always wiite 
about Alivaidi as an impaitialciitic, while the wiitings of Holviell 
and Sciafton, being based on secondary souices, are full of 
inaccuiacies Then statements, especially those of Holwell," 
cannot always be accepte'd as histoiical facts unless these are 
coiioborated by other evidences There is no doubt that Ha]i 
Ahmad was cunning, tactful, and devoid of sn ict moial principles, 
but theie aie evidences neithei tellable noi impaitial enough to 
enable us to assert that he sacrificed the honoui of numerous 
women, including thooe of his own family, for the fuilheiance of 
his own ambition, though it must be admitted that such conduct 
IS not unknown in political histoiy According to Yusuf Ah 
and (rhulam Husiain, the giadual elevation of Rlirza Muhammad 
Ah and his biothei was the outcome of their lo}aI and skilful 
sei vices to then pation in matteis of administiation only. These 
two wiiteis are oidmarily moie lehable as souices for this period , 
but it is known that certain facts about x\livardi and his family 
have eithei been passed ov'er oi polished by them, and they 
usually indulge in panegyrics — ^which is natural, for they leceived 


38 Salimnllah, ! 78A 

39 I H E.,PartI,p 61 

10 Beflections on the GoTerament of Indostan 
Beng il Past and Preaeaf, 1915, pp 78 79 
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various benefits from him, directly oi indirectly Yet they aie 
sanei wiiters On the other hand, while it is cleat that 
Salimullah, Sciafton, and Holwell were meiely building on 
curient scandalous gossips, there must have been some basis ot 
such cuiient impiession Without accepting the details, we may 
say that Haji Ahmad rose mostly by unsciupulously helping the 
tastes of his mastei, for in those days this was one of the sure 
ivays of the rise of adventuieis at couits, but xYlivardi’s rise was 
due to his mciitoiious services 

Besides then satisfactory w'ork in Orissa, the two brothers 
helped Shu]auddin considerably in securing the 
iiadrn*^o”iiif mwMd masiiad of Bengal much against the desire of 

father-in-law Muishid Quli Jafai Khan 
Ahma/'* j^'jL^’ishid Quli had no son and Shujauddin was 

theiefoie his prospective hen But tbeie was 
no love lost between the two Shujauddin’s lascivious passion 
foi women alienated even his wife Zebunmsa, who was a wmman 
of viituous disposition" She left his company and lived with 
hei son Saifaiaz in her fathei’s palace at Muishidabad Thus 
when Muishid Quli realised that his life was nearing its end, 
he tried to procure flora the Delhi couit the inzonzat of Bengal 
for Sluijaiiddin’s son, Alauddaul.ih Sarfai.'iz Khan On hearing 
of this project, Shujauddiii consulted Muza Muhammad Ah and 
Haji Ahmad, and with their advice and help sent envoys with 
magnificent piesents to the Delhi Empeioi, to hi-s Waz^r 
Qamruddiii and to Khan-i-Dauian Samsam-ud-daulah, soliciting 
paten t*- conferring upon him the Dnoatn and Nizamat of 
Bengal and Oiissa To get timely infoimation about 
Muishid Quli Khan’s demise, a dale wms posted on the 
road from Orissa to Muishidabad, while to piocuie the desired 
patents fioui the Emperor another dak was posted on the 
road from Orissa to Delhi Shujauddin ostensibly dismissed 
some soldiers from service but in reality sent them to 


1® Sj\nr, 'Vpl IT, p 1"0, 
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Mnishiclabad to lemani in leacliness at difieienl placcb lound 
]\lui&Ind Qidi’b palace bo that they could piomptly execute some 
oidei^ lliat might be ‘?ent to them In view ol the rainy season, 
boats of all sizes weie kept leady loi enieigcncies On being 
infoinicd tbiougb a leliable letter that Muisbid Quli could not 
suivive moie than five oi six da}s, lie stalled fioin Cuttack 
lowaids Muisbidabad with sufficient iioops, a number of Ins 
fiiends, and Mir/a Mubamiuad All, lea\ing as Ins deputy at 
Cuttack bis son j\Iuhammad I'aqi Kban, born of bis wife 
otbci iban Muishid Quit's daugbtei On bis way be beard 
of Musbid Qub’s demise, and at tbe same time lecened 
tbe Impeiial sanad loi tbe Govcininent ol Bengal After 
baiting foi a while at tbe place wbeie Ibese news icacbed 
bim and naming it ]\Iuhciial,manzil or tbe auspicious stage, be 
proceeded huiiiedly towards Muiblndabad Ju->t afti'i bis aunal 
tbeie, be lepaiied to tbe Ghihil Satiin, a building of forty pillars 
wbicb bad been erected uiidei tbe oideia of Muisbid Quli," and 
pioclaimed bis accession to tbe masnad of Bengal (July, 1727) 
befoie tbe piincipal officeis and tbe mbabitants of tbe citj 
Sailaiaz Ivban tbougbfc it useless to contest tbe iimmd w’ltb bis 
fatbei, and soon submitted to bim quieil) " 

Thus established on tbe tbione of Bengal, Sbujauddm 
pioceec’ed to oiganise tbe goveinment He began b} bestow'ing 
lewaids and favouis on tbe impoitant membeis of Muza 
Muhammad All’s lamilj in recognition of bis sound adiice and 
meiiioiious seiviccs Haji Abmad’s eldest son 


Appointments and 
tilleo for Ha 1 Alimad s 
relations 


Muhammad Eeza (latei on known as Haw’azisb 
Muhammad Khan) was appointed balclishi 


of tbe Nawab’s tioops ” and Superintendent of 


Customs at Muisbidabad ,''® bis secoiKl.son Aga Mubammad 


It was 1 building with a stone cupola leanit g on fort; colnmns of stone and open on alt 
sides On its Bite Sira uddaulab built bis palaco 
« Sijar, Vol n,p 471, Yusuf f 4 
« Ibid, f 4 

Salimnllitb, f 78A, Uivaz, p SHI, 
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Rayeed (later on called Sayeed Ahmad Khan) was appointed 
fattjdai of Rungpur/’ and his youngest son Mirza Muhammad 
Hashim (latei on called Zainuddin Ahmad Khan) was invested 
with the title of Hashim Ah Khto."*® It was at this time that 
Ha]i Ahmad’s half-sister Shah Khanam was manied to Mii 
Muhammad Jafar Khan, son of an Aiab, named Sayjed Ahmad 
Najafi 

Mirza Muhammad All was appointed jaii]dai of the clvuckld^ 
of Akbarifagai (Rajmahal) in 1728®“ and was 
FifiBcieat Bdininistra- invested With the title of Alivardi It was 
/oH%o?oriiShBi“ ]nst in the fitness of things that the adminis- 
tration of Eajmahal, which held a stiategic 
geographical position as the gate of Bengal, was entrusted to a 
man like Mirza Muhammad Ah, who had already given sufficient 
proofs of his tact and ability. Shujauddm’s choice was amply 
justified The people of Eajmahal enjoyed peace and prosperity 
undei the efficient administration of then new faiijdar ® 
Alivardi and his brother Haji Ahmad soon became the principal 


J6j(7, Siyor, Vol IT, p 472 According to Ynauf Ali, Md SByeed wbb placed m 
cli irge of disbursing salBries to public servants and menials (shagirdpcshah) 

<5 Salimnllab, f 78A,Riyaz, p 294 

to YuBuf f. 4 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol IV, p 317 She was sister of 
Jlir Mulinmniad Aram KhSn, a step brother of Alivardi Her son was Sadat Ah, and her 
daughter, Eateraa Begam, was married to Nawab Mir Rasim 
, ChaUa, an administrative division Murshid Quh Jafai Kban redistributed the 
paraganas into thirteen chaklSs in place of the thirty-four sarHrs of Shah Shuja’a revenue 
settlement Ascoli, Early Revenue History of Bengal, p 25 VereKt, in the glossary 
prefivcd to his * A View of the Rise, etc ,’ defines ‘ Ohwhlah' IGham) as ’• the jurisdiction 
of a faiijdar who receives the rent from the zemindars " 

5®* MuzafTamamab, f 12A 

61 Yusuf, f 4, Wafo.f 6; Riyaz, p 294 Rabat ul ArwSh, f 88B, Eirminger, Fifth 
Report, Vol II, p 202 The Siyar (Vol II, p 472), and the Khulasat-nt Tawarikh, probably 
borrowing fiom it, wrongly write that Zainuddin was appointed faujdar of Akbaroagar 

6® Wafa, f 5 Muzairarnamali, f 12A It is stated in the Muzaffarnamah that 
Alivardi’s father died and was buried at Rojmahal Hamilton Buchanan in his Bhagalpur 
Journal writes of having seen ihe monument of Alivardi’s father at a village cal'ed Mosaha 
near Rajmabol I could not trace it in spite of making a local engiiiiy 

2 
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adM'sc'i'; ' of Rlinj.uKldin in all affaiis of the ‘'(ate '' The* Xaw.'ih 
placed nuich icliancc on MuanliV adsicc lhal he Mimmoncd 
him once .i Ac.ii fioni I^Tijraalial to jMiii ‘^huhihad to help him in 
the transaction of the political and fiscal nlTnirs of the ^uhah 

Foitiine smiled upon Alnardi hiiphtly aflei a change in the 
go\crnnicnt of Bihar Paklu-iid-danlali, who ‘Jiiccccdcd Nasiat 
Yai Khan a*; the CKweinoi of Biliai in 1727 A D , held that 

pi)«t foi about fne \cais' But he was uneducated, aiiogant, 
pioud, and =clf-nuhilgom and could not, Iheiefoic, discharge his 
diilie*- piopcil\ lie was foolish ei.ough to (piarrcl with Shaikh 
Abdullah, a man of considcmble infhicnce in Bihar being 
employed b} c\ci} Go\cinor, eithei as hi>; deputj oi as the chief 
tairaei of the ie\enues ’ Fiirlhcr, he insulted Khawjah 

Mutas«5am, who had heen Iniiig a letircd leligious life at 

Azimribad (Patna) This was an unwise pio\ocation, as the 
latter went to Delhi and repoiled it to his biothei Samsani-ud- , 
daulah Khan-i-Dauran, thioiigh whose influence Fakhr-ud-daiilah ’ 
was dismissed. Bihar was then anncNcd to 
u.c Uoniini'sX'ii* Bengal Siilnh and aiitomalicallj placed 

iindei Xawab Shujaiiddin It remained since 
then an apanage of the Bengal government till 1032 

^luijauddin did not think it adiisablc to keep the entire 
charge of Bihar and Bengal under himself, noi 
Governor of did lie find any one among Ins kinsmen fit foi 

being entrusted with the government of 
Bihar ” His pioposal for the appointment of his son, Sarfaraz, 

^ His two other ailTis>'r‘» were BftyrSyin Alanj.hlnfl, wbo wns formerly Ins ittcan at 
Cutta k and Jasat Sctli r-itcliclian 1 ihL banker of MuisbidSbnd 
Siyar, Vol II, p 471 . Xosut f 4 B Jbid, f S 

“ Siynr, Vol 11, p 4GS « Ihtd 

There >s a mosque called after him 'Fakhr ud dautab’s mosque on the main road, 
about Smiles oast of Gol5, in Patna City It nas built in 176S A D , porbnps by Ins 'nife, 
■who IS railed Begam Sabeba in tbe'inscription on Ibe mosqnc, but her name is not mentioned 
It was completely wrecked in the earthquake of dannary, 1931 and waa rebuilt from its 
foundation in 193o at the cost of tile Nawdb Bahadur of Mursbiddbld The cupolas of the 
present structure retain the s ime chastity of design as those of the original building 
59 Xusnf, f 6. 
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as the Deputy G-oveinor of Bibai was opposed by his consoi t 
Zebumiisd, who did not like to remain separated from bei only 
sou. She did not also support the appointment of Taqi Khan, 
half-brother of Sarfaraz Considering that the administration 
of Bihai lequired a strong man at the helm of its affairs, 
Shujauddin turned his choice upon Ahvardi This was supported 
by all the members of his Council and also by Zebunnisa She 
summoned Alivardi before the gate of the female apartment, 
had a rich 'khelat (diess)' put on his body through her son 
Saifaiaz, ®® and gave him a firman for the Grovemment of 
Bihai After this investiture Alivardi was called before 
Shujauddin, who also on his own part gave him an elephant, 
a sword, a dagger, an embioidered head-diess along with other 
presents, and the- patent for the Deputy Groveinorship of 
Bihai ®' 

A few days befoie Alivardi received this new appointment, 

his }oungest daughter Amina Begum, married 

Birtii of Mirza to his voungest iiephew Zainuddin Ahmad 
Sruliammad (Siraj , , 

udduuiah) Khan, had given biith to a son Alivardi 

had no son of his own , he named his grand- 
son Mirza Muhammad (latei on known as Nawab Siraj-ud- 
daulah), adopted him as his successor, and made him an object of 
special fi\om and affection, as his biitb w'as s) nchionous ivitli 
hi'' elevation to that high post ®® Haviiu o' tamed pcimission 
to take with him bis tno son's-in-law, his neulj boin grandson, 
and 5,evei.il other relatives, ®® Alivaidi started for Azimabad 


*0 rbtd , Siyar, Vol II, p 472 

61 Ibtd 

62 Khulasat ut-TawHriLb 

63 Yusnf, f 6 ThiB.shovs tlie inQaence of ZebDoniBa in Shu]aaddin’a goTernment 
lustances of women taking part in adminiatration were not rare in the Insiory of India 
in the past as well ae daring this period Fide Chapter IX 

61 Yusof, f 7 , Siyar, Vol U. p 472 

65 Ihtd 

66 Ibtd , Khnlasat ut Tawarikh , 
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(Pallia) in 1733 ®" wiih five thousand soldiers in infanliy and 
cavalr}' ® Aflei Ins stay theie foi full one year, '■* he was 
snmnioned to Mursliidabad by Rhujaiiddin, who had then 
piocuied foi him, fi ora the Impel lal Court at Delhi, the title of 
Llahabat Jang, the lank of a panchhazarl mansabdar, and the 
honour of possessing a fringed phllci (palanquin), a standard, and 
a kettledrum ™ Those honours being duly besto^ved upon him, 
he came back to AAiin.Tbrid as soon as possible 

Bihar administration w'as not i \ci 3 eas} task at that time, 
especially because the weak government of 
not!w cBsy"trsu”*'°" Faklir-ud-daulah had given rise to various dis- 
otdcis The whole province was in a greatly 
distracted and unsettled state Most of the Zamind.iis had 
become turbulent and rebellious, ” and the land had fallen a 
prey to the nefarious actiMlies of a band of wandering people 
called the Banjarus, “ who in the guise of traders and travclleis 
used to plundei tlie Imperial domains and ticasuies ” ” But 
nothing daunted by these manifold odds, 
Ain aidi plied himself to his duties wstli great 
vigour and courage lie first of all tried to 
restore order in the city of Patna, to create confidence in 

lusuf, f 6 W'ntcre like Ormc (loanstao, Vol, II, p SS), Holvrcll (I H E„ pp GS71) 
oDd Steirnrt iHistorjr of Bcof'-tl, pp 177 70) wrongly think that Ali\ardt began his 
gOTcrnorship of Bihur from 17S9 A D 
IS HiySz, p 295 

M Tusnf.f 7, Sijor.Vol II, p 173 

/6id , Tiiauf, r 7, W'afi'i, f 7 Kliulaaot-ut TjTrnrikli Silnniilali, irbo bolic\ea (hat 
Ali%nrdi bad been mpiring iUt the masnad of Bengal for a long time wrongl} bolda that 
be directly seruted the title from Delhi mtlioul Sbii'aiiddin's perinisBion The author of 
Itiyar, depending evidently on Saltinnliib, has n pealed his mistake and urnies that tlirongb 
the agency of Alnhnnitnad Isahaq Klun, Dtienn of the Imperial JhaUa, Alivnrdi opened 
negotiations avliicb Qamrnddin KbSn, the Tinperinl Wa»r, and also nitli oilier Imperial 
ministers, <ind succeeded in obtaining direcUy from the Emperor the title of Maliabat Jang 
Bahadur without Sliajauddin s reroramondalion (p 297) 

« Siyar, Vol n, p m. Yusuf, f 7 
ra Siyar, Vol II, p 473 

^ Biaar, p 200, Ulbat nbArwuli, f 84n According to CrooLo (Tribes and Cosies 
ofN ir P and Oiidh, Vol I, p 170] the term Bjnjiirii is derived from the Sanskrit Vnni]ya 
Kara to. merchant) Peter Miindy (Trot cfe, Vol II, pp 05 90) and Tavernier (T’rnrc/s, Vol I, 
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the heaits of his subjects, and to secure the attachment of the 
army ” He next tried his best to strengthen the mihtaiy 
establishment of his government by recruiting as manj soldiers 
as weie available from the adjacent territories, and thus within 
‘a shoit time he could gather a well-tiained and powerful 
army ™ He admitted into his seivice Abdul Kaiim Khan, a 
powerful Euhela Afghan, chief having filteen hundred DT,rbhang.X 
Afghans under his command ™ With the help of these Afghans, 
Alivardi chastised the turbulent Baujaras and got an immense 
booty fiom them ” 

A refiactory nobility is a souice of danger to a state. 

Alivardi thus acted wisely in trying, from 
bronnht un'der contoi^ Commencement ‘ of his administration of 

JBihai, to suppress the unruly Zemindars 
of the province He weakened some of them by fomenting 
dissensions among them, ™ while a few others sought and 
secured his favour by readily submitting to him, ™ But strong 
measures had to be adopted to bring the more uncontrollable 
ones under effective control. The Bhojpurl Zamindars of 
Shahabad, Bajah Sundar Singh of Tikari, and KamgSr Khan 


p SO) describe ibe Banjarfie as o nomadic tribe ol public carriers continually wandering from 
place to place witb tbeir women, children, household goods, and animals like oxen Some 
of them were again independent traders and transported goods from one market to another 
In the eighteenth century, probably due to the disorders of the time, they took to plundering 
aclrnties as opportunities came They were occasionally employed to supply provisions to 
soldiers in the field , as for example, in Stbondar Lodi's campaign against Gwalior in 1605 
A D (Elliot, Vol V, p 100] and in Lord Corowallis' war with Tipu in 1701 A D (Mill's 
BnUsh Indta, Vol V, Chapter IV) Malcolm writes (Memoir of Central India, Vol II, 
p 162) of them — ' They live in tents they come and go to different countries , 

their services are required to supply armies and to carry on commerce Their number in 
any one province rises and falls like nn article in trade, according to the demand " 

M Siyar, Vol H, p 473 
7S Ibid 

Ibid, Biyaz, p 290, Srewart, op cit ,p 478 
Ibid 

™ Siyar, Vol If, p 473 
W Ibid 
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Md,yi of Narhat-Satnai, who had defied the aufchoiity of the 
previous Deputy Goveinois and had evaded the payment of the 
government dues, weie reduced to submission and compelled to 
pay all the ariear revenues due from them The Rajahs of 
Bettiah and Bhanwarah were also thoioughly subdued, and' 
from then teriitoiies Alivaidi carried off a laige booty worth 
several lacs, in specie and other effects 

Alivardi then tuined his attention against the Chakwars, a 
biave and powerful Hindu tribe who had 
Ch 5 kw 6 rf'’’°° t^eii stronghold at Sambho m the Begusarai 

subdivision of the Monghyr district The} 
had made themselves semi-independent, and had defied the 
authority of the suhahdars of Bengal and of the Delhi 
Emperors by withholding the payment of tribute to the Govern- 
ment, at least since the eaily 18th century if not earliei ®‘ 
They “ laid everything that passed on the river (Ganges) by 
Mongheei (Monghyi) under contribution, and put the Euiopean 
settlements to an annual heavy expense of a laige airaaracnt to 
escort then tiade to and from Patna ” ®^ Their ‘ old and biave ’ 
Rajah died in the }eai 1730, and was succeeded by his son, a 
youth of seventeen, who being intimidated by the examples of 
several of the Bihai Zemindars submitted to Ahvaidi after a 
short resistance and acknowledged allegiance to the Delhi 


BO XbiB Zansindgn coveied the eoatb east of Ziia Bibar Ao area ot 10} square miles 
of cbe Narbst paragaaa now lies in the south east of the Bibar subdivision of the Patna 
district, while the rest of it, and the whole ~of the SamSi paragana, 1 e in the Nawada 
subdivision of Gaya district Vide Bnohanan, Patna Gaya Report, Vol II, pp 58S 89 
jpor an account of the Mayi family, vide Bnchanan, op at , pp 66, 96, 176, 181, 219, 269, 681, 
690, 691 

81 Biyaz, p 297 

88 It has been mentioned as a mahal under eaikar Tirhut in eubali Bihar in Am i 
Akban, Vol 11, p 156 , Stewart (p 478) wrongly calls it Pboolareh Phnlwari was a vialial 
under sarLar Bibar 

88 Biyaz, p 296 

81 Bort William Consultations, 1718 1722 AD, Wilson, Vol III, pp 50, 153, 216, 
255, 276, 288, 826, 353 

88 Holwell, I H E , pp 63-70 
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IS 


Bmperoi and the siihahdai of Bengal. An annual tribute was 
stipulated, and was regulaily paid for four years A spot was 
fixed at a distance of thirty miles from the capital of the 
Ohakwars, wheie then Eajah every year met an officer of the 
Bengal G-oveinment on a ceitain day to pay the piomised 
tribute, each party coming with only thirty attendants.®® 

In the meanwhile, Abdul Karim, the brave Afghan comman- 
dei of Alivaidi, consoious.pf his own prowess, giew rathei inso- 
lent and manifested a spirit of independence that spurned at 
authority Apprehending that the example of the Afghan 
commander might breed infection among others to the prejudice 
of his government, Alivaidi got him murdered through a clever 
device when he attended the cinhil satwi or Hall of Audience 
at Patna.®^ Ghullin Husain, with his usual partiality for 
Alivardi, has tiied to defend this conduct on his part He 
believes that Abdul Karim deserved an exemplary capital punish- 
ment foi his refractoriness and defiance of the autboiity ®® But 
the treacherous assassination of a person, who bad rendered 
useful services so lately, simply on the charge 
of insubordination, seems to be a dispropor- 
tionate punishment It was too clearly an 
act of ambition which would brook no opposition Alivardi’s 
officers and courtiers must have recalled the incident when in 
the yeai 1748 his nephew Haibat Jang was murdered by the 
Afghans in the same hall ®®" 

However, by following a strict policy of repression, some- 
times coupled with conciliation, Alivardi succeeded in restoring 
administrative order in Bihar. We have it on the authoiity of 


^ Ibtd The late Boi Saheb Bashdlion Siogh of Chitior in Begnsarai subdivision of the 
Mohgbjr district claimed descent from the ObaLwars and saw me once with a view to know 
Ihcir hiBtor; 

^ Biynz, p 297 , Siyar, Vol II, p 473 ^ 

M Ibid 

T'lde Chapter ' 
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contempoiai)' w'liteis like Yusuf Ali,®® Grhulam Husain “ and 
Wafa,” and also of a comparatively late 
Ad eanmate of wiiter, Kalvan Singh, that he eoierned the 

Alivanli s adimiiistrti «/. 

tion of Bihar proviiice IQ RU ef&cienfc and excellent manner 

The coercion of the Zemindais compelled him 
no doubt to take recouise to lathei haish measnies but he was 
not cruel to the common people As a mattei of fact, the evils 
due to aiistociatic turbulence, duiing the wrecked admimstiation 
ot his piedecessoi, had grown too alaiming for the inteiests of 
the province to be cuied by mere “lose-water surgery” It 
should be noted to the c' edit of Alivaidi that he could effect a 
considerable impiovement in the financial condition of liis 
government not by imposing additional taxes but by pioperly 
collecting the old ones and by recovenmr the ariear leveniies 
from the Zammdars This enabled him to lemit to the Delhi 

Emperoi thiity lacs of rupees a year as revenue from the Bihar ^ 
suhali instead of twenty lacs, as sent in the time of FarruLhsi- 
yar Thus Alivardi’s vigorous admmisliation of Bihar marked 
a turning point in his career, because it provided him with 
means both to conserve Shujauddin’s goodwill and esteem and 
to sti eng then his own position 


89 f 7 

99 Siyar, Vol IT, p 273 

91 f 6 

92 OB, 1882, p 118 While these facts indicate increased e£Sciency of revenue* 
collection, tho great increase in the Delhi tribute can only he regarded as a sacrifice of 
government finance for the sake of securiog freedom from Delhi interference with growing 
provincial independence, and as a considerable economic drain on Bengal, wb)ch had no 
return 

99 Siyar, Vol n, p 273 



CHAPTEE n 


EISE of AlIVARDI to SUBAHDiRSHIP AND CONSOLIDATION 

OF His Power 

Sbujauddin breathed Kis last on the 13th of March, 1739, 
and his son Sarfaraz, entitled Ala-ud-daulah 
Death ot shuji- Haider Jang, peacefully ascended the masnad 

naajn and aecesBion of or » 

Sarfarar of Bengal The new subahddi retained in his 

government old ofhceis like Haji Ahmad, the 

chief dnoan, rdyrayan Alamchand, diivdn of the Khdlsd, and 

others But he was peisonally incapable of holding the reins 

of government Devoid of sound admimstra- 

S'lrfaraz’a lack of zjYe genius, ^ he could not manage pioperly the 
aduiiniatratne genioa o a 7 i « 

and moral character affairs of the state To make matters worse, 

he indulged in excessive debauchery * under the 
cloak of devotion to the external foimalities of religion, and thus 
wasted his time either in the company of idle priests or in his 
harem full'of 1,500 women ® Excessive addiction to the pleasures 
of the harem impaired Sarfaraz’s energies, and he could not 
develop intelligence, strength of character, and manly spint, 
without which no ruler can ever pilot the ship of the state His 


^ Siyar, Vol H, p 489,Tnanf, t 8 (Ynsof Ah remoioed conatanlly with Sarfaraz 
during about one year of hia rule) , Wafd, fa 6-7 

* RiySz, p 288,Holwell, I H B,pp 76 77, Orme, Jwdoafon, Vol 11, p 29 
® Stewart, p 493 Stewart'a accouiit of hia liorem of 1,600 women of various des- 
criptions IB apparently based on that of Salimullah Neither Yusuf All nor Ohulam Husain 
writes anything directly about Sarfaroz's dissipation, though they have distinctly mentioned 
his incapacity for good government It rs true that they quote a letter from Alivardi 
charging Sarfaraz with a loose character (aide infra ) , but the absence' of a full treatment 
of Barfaraz’s private life cannot readily be accounted for Both of these writers seem to 
have been rather partial towards Alivardi, and as such it would have been natural for them 
to point out the demerits of Sarfaraz whom Alivardi supplanted , perhaps theip view was that 
political capacity is independent of private morals or failings 

3 
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dissipation and weakness maned the efiSciency of bis adiuinislia- 
tion, and also excited the ambition of those, who had been the 
ablest and the most faithful officers duiing his fatliei’s adminis- 
tration, to usmp powei at his cost As a mattei of fact, his 
goveiment fell a victim to the disintegiating forces of ambition 
and treachery in com se of a yeai and a month 

Vicissitudes of fortune in the Delhi Empiie also afforded a 
fair opportunity to the ambitious officers of the Bengal govern- 
ment to tiy foi the fulfilment of then designs 
Both Alivaidi, who possessed a keen insight, 
and his bi other Hd]i Ahmad, who was ex- 
tremely cunning, lealised that the time was a 
most opportune one for self-aggrandisement, as their pretensions 
could not be checked by the sluggish Delhi Empeioi, w'ho had 
been rendered almost, helpless by Nadu Shah’s invasion * 
Ea3'rayan Alamchand and Eatechand Jagat Seth, the famous 
banker of Murshidabad, both of w'hom had been peifectly 
devoted to Shujauddin, had also cea^ed to entertain any regard 
for bis son, though he had not ivronged them in any way ® 
Since the beginning of Ins admmistiation, they hail joined in a 
plot with Haji Ahmad to summon Alivaidi fiom Patna, under 
the pretext of paying a visit to Sarfaiaz, and then to install him 
on the masnad of Bengal by removing him (Sarfaiaz) theiefiom 
The ‘Triumvirate’ first tried to discredit Sai faiaz befoie the 
Emperoi of Delhi Duiing the s«ick of Delhi by Nadu Shah, 
they persuaded the simple-minded Naw'ab of Bengal to strike 
coins and to lead the Kimiba in Bengal in the name of the 
Persian invadei.’ At the same time they remitted to Delhi the 
confiscated wealth of Shujaiiddin and the tiibutc of Bengal 
through Muiid Khan, w'ho had been sent to Muishidabad, long 

* Siyar.Vol II, p 389 
E Ihd 

® p 308, Salimullalj, f 93B Stewart, who has given a similar account, has 

most pro ably borrowed it from Salimnllab, 

1 B>yaz, p 308 
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befoic Nadu’s invasion, by Qamiuddm Khan, the T'Fazir of Em- 
peror Muhammad Shah ® They thus succeeded in exasperating 
tiie Delhi officers against Sarfaraz and winning them over to 
then side With a view to reduce the strength of Saifaraz thej 
peisuaded him to disband about half ® of Ins troops on the plea 
of economy, “ so that only three or foiii ^ thousand cavalry 
lemained in his array “ The cashiered soldiers were foithwitli 
enlisted by Hazi Ahmad in the army of Alivardi and sent off to 
Patna He also sent toxins brothei his own and his son’s 


hoaided wealth, amounting to foui lacs of lupees, to meet the cost 
of maintaining the array 

The influence of a set of advisers of Saifaraz, such as Haji 
Lritf Ah Mu Murtazi, Mardan Ah Khan (paymaster of the late 
Nawab Shujauddin), and others, was partly 

Ijs nngcmenl bet- 

we-n hirtnra? anil lesponsiblc foi thc giowing estrangement bet- 
^tbeVi'flMiicro*faomo wceii him and the party of Haji Ahmad He 
ndvi'>»rs of ih» tormor leposcd his coiiBdeiice in them since the 

commencement of his administration, and they now took advan- 
tage of this to ‘feed fat then ancient giudge’ against Hajr 
Alimad 'fhoy poisoned the Namab’s mind against Ha]i Ahmad 
by constantly dinning into his ears many unfavourable lepoits 
about liira (Haji Ahmad) “ The Nawab thereupon divested 
Haji Alimad of the office of the dnoan and bestowed it on Mir 
Muita/a He also contemplated tiansferiing the faiijdan of 
Rajraahal from Ataullah Khan, son-in-law of Haji Ahmad, to 
Mir Mnrtaza’s son-in-law, Husain Muhammad Khan Fuithei, 
when Sayeed Ahmad and Zainuddin Ahmad, sons of Ha]i Ahmad, 
came from Eangpur and Patna respectively to seek intei views 
with the Nawab, the latter did not grant these. On the other 


- 8 Jbtd 

9 Ibtd 

19 Siyar, Vol n, p 169 
11 YnBuf, f 10 
19 Riyaz, p 310 

19 ^Siyar, Vol IT, p 489, Yusuf, fs 911 
« 'hid 
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hand, acting accoiding to the advice of Manucliar Khan and 
otheis, who boie hostile de'«igns against Ha]i Aliinad, he put 
them iindci confinement It would have been piudent for the 
Na\irib to pill sue a consistent course of policy towards Hri]i Ahmad 
and his followers, but it was not possible for him to do so As 
IS natnial with all. dissipated persons, he lacked strength of 
mind, and, piobably from c\treme nervonsncbs, disclosed every- 
thing to Hfiji Ahmad hoping to icgain the old olBcer’s confidence 
It was a tactical blundei on his part Ha]i Ahmad was shrewd 
enough to judge the situation, and he lost no time to lepoit all 
that had happened to his biotbei at Patna As a matter of fact, 
he often sent to him e\aggeiated and distorted repoits from 
Murshidclbad w’lth a view' to fan the flames of his ambition and 
hostility against Saifaiay Thus Haji Ahmad indulged in this 
despicable game of villainy against his mastei in the raib of 
fiiendship ” Wafa, a pauegyiist of Alivaidi, wiongly writes 
that he (Haji Ahmad) lemained sinceiely devoted to the goiern- 
ment of Saifaraz in sinte of being tieated by him in an un- 
becoming manner on moie occasions than one 

Alivardi was not slow to lealise that a ruptuie with Sarfaiaz 
was inevitable, and so he thought it necessary to safeguard his 
,, own position at Patna by obtaining a legal 

Alnordi s attempt i ° 

to safeguard iiis posi sanctioii foi it fiom the Delhi coul t With 
this view he w’lote to Jugole Kishoie, who w'as 
bis as well as Nawab Saifaiaz’s vahl at the Impeiial couit, that 
if he W'as confiimed in the government of Bihai, then being 
compaiatively safe and fiee he w'ouldtuin bis attention to lemove 
the disoideis at Muishidabad ™ But theie w'as no love lost 
between Alivaidi and Jugole Kishoie, w'bo sent the lettei to 
Saifaidz Khan “ Being thus convinced of Alivaidi’b infidelity, 
Saifaiaz became highly incensed with him and Haji Ahmad 


W Ibid 
W Ibid 
« Yusuf, f 10 


« Ibid 
« f So 
» Ibtd,{ 11 
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He then affionted Haji Ahmad by tiying to bieak the mariiagc 
contiact between Ataullah Khan’s daughter, that is, Haji 
Ahmad’s giand-daughtei, and Muza Muham- 
of lua mad (Siiaj-ud-daulali), son of Zainuddm, in 
oidei to get the young biide maiiied to his 
own sou Kuithei, he staited a piompt enquiry into the ie\enue 
accounts of Bihar and lecalled the tioops that had been attached 
to Ahvaidi since the time of Sbujauddm Those soldieis, who 
hesitated to come back, weie deprived of all the giants and privi- 
leges that they had been enjoying since the beginning of Shuja- 
uddin’s suhahdarsinp All these weie fully reported by Haji 
Ahmad to his brother at Patna and his son Sayeed Ahmad Khan 
conoborated his accounts 

Yusuf Ah writes of his having personally heard from Ah- 
vaidi that he did not himself intend to oppose Saifaiaz but that 
, he had been goaded to do so by his biothei 

Alirardia wnbition , 

for the imanad of Haji Ahmad and his nephew Sayeed Ahmad ^ 
But'this IS a partial statement, pure and simple, 
and IS not borne out in the least by the subsequent conduct of 
Alivaidi The instigation of Haji Ahmad, no doubt, exercised a 
consideiable influence on his brother, but it would be mcoiiect to 


regard the latter as an innocent tool in the hands of the former. 
It cannot be gainsaid that Alivardi’s ambition was a big factor 
in the whole transaction He definitely aspired after the 
suhahdarsinp of Bengal, to secuie which he now devised vaiious 
plans with considerable skill and caution ^ He had an old friend 
at the Impeiial Court named Muhammad Ishaq Khan, surnamed 
Mutaman-ud-daulah, who then enjoyed the greatest confidence 
. , and favoiu of the Empeioi Muhammad Shah 

Alivardi 8 precautions 

before marching to He wiotc a piivate lettei to him With a view to 
wards Bengal obtain a sonod granting him the government 

of Bengal, BihSi and Orissa, for which he promised to send to 


» Ibid, Siyar, VoI.jr.P 
a Siyar, Vol H, p 489 
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the Tinpeiial Exchequer a piesenl of one cioie of lupees ovei and 
above the usual annual tribute, amounting to one cioie, and as 
much of the wealth of Saifaiaz as he could confiscate.^ He also 
lequested him thiongh anothei letter foi an Impeiial oidei 
diiectiug him to fight with Saifaiaz Khan foi the masnad of 
Bengal To hold himself in leadmess to take advantage of the 
eaihest oppoitunity to piomote this object, he musteied his 
tioops on the pretext of marching against the notorious and 
refractory Zamindais of Bhojpui By the middle of March, 
1740, he obtained the order, asked for, from the Delhi court 
permitting him to wrest the Goieiuraent of Bengal from 
Saifaiaz He then got the time to start for Bengal fixed by a 
reliable and famous astrologer, and secretly sent a letter to his 
friend Jagat Seth Eatehchand at Muisbidabad communicating 
his intention to seize the government of Bengal 

Alivaidi left Patna-towaids the end of March, 1740,“ on the 
plea of proceeding to Bhojpui and first encamped near TEaiis 
Khan’s tank close to Patna “ He left Zainudchn as his lieute- 
nant at Patna and sent Sayyid Hedayat All IChan, father 
of the hibtonan Ghulfira Husain, to govern tliejrorapaiias of Seres 
Aiuardi niarciied and Cotombali Two dajs alter Hedayat All’s 
out of Patna departure from Patna, he communicated to 

him his determination to proceed to Muishidabad, asked him to 
live on good terms with Zainuddm, and to act as situation 
required With a \iew to test the fidelity of his tioops to him 
before starting for Murshidabad, he summoned an assembly of 
the principal Hindu and Muslim generals of his army,” such as 
Mustafa Khan, Shamshii Khan, Sardoi Khan, Umar Khan, 


K Ibid, p 490 
S' Ibid 
S3 Ibid 
S3 Ibid 

33 Two paraganla in Botttli Bili5t (vide RenneU’s Bengal Atlas, Sheet No IITl 
3* Sjyar, Vol II, p 490 
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Ealiam Khan, Saiandaz Khan, Sbaikli Masum, Shaikh Jahangir 
Khan, Ziilfiqru Khan, Ohedan Hazaii^ Bakhtwui Singh, and 
othei'> ” He brought before them two men, one a pious 
Muhammadan wnth a copy of the saeied Koran in his hand and 
tlie other a Brahman holding a vessel of Ganges-watei in his 
light hand and a twig of tulasl (a sacred plant) in his left ‘With 
these, he addressed all in a solemn mannei asking the Muham- 
madans to take an oath by touching the Koran that they would 
remain faithful to him and the Hindus to do the same by touch- 
ing Ganges-watei and the Utlasi twig His generals, both Hindu 
and Muhammadan, responded to his address by taking oaths in 
then respective forms He then disclosed his intention of march- 
ing against Saifaraz, which startled some of them, who could 
not, houevei, chan^ then decision as they had aheady bound 
themselves by oath The assembly was dissolved with the 
appi each of night “ 

Early the next dawn, Alivaidi moved to Jafar Khan’s 
garden,®' to the east of iPatna city, and set out on his march 
towards Muishidabad with 7,000 or 8,000 cavalry,®® a large body 
of experienced infantry, and a poweiful aitilleiy ®® After a forced 
march he arrived close to the border of Bengal near Oolgong 
(on the East Indian Railway Loop Line), where nature had 
Ho« he crossed the providcd defences against sudden external 
iiajnnhai lulls attacks OH Bengal There were, on the one side, 

the almost inacces'^ible cliffs of the Rajmahal lange, stretching 
southwards for about 80 miles to the Santal Paraganas and 
Biibhum On the other, flowed the mighty Ganges, taking 


Bijaz, p 811 
M Siyar, Vol H, p 490 

31 We find a deacriptn n of Jafar Khan a garden jn Bnchanan's Patna and Gaya Journal, 
1811 12, edited by V H Jackson Bnclianan came to Jafar Khan’s garden on the 3rd 
November, 1811 

35 Yusuf, f. 12 , 

35 Siyar, Vol II, p 490 
37 Jbid 
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a soulliwaid coui'^e below Sakugah (six mile'! east of Sahebganj 
station on the E I E^ Loop Line), and the high load 
to Bengal running along its western bank/’^" Fiom Colgong 
the route la} through a defile with the passes of Shahabad'’“ and 
Tehagarhi, situated at a distance of thiee and a half miles ^lorn 
each othei, and these iiasses 'neie considered to be the gatewa}s 
of Bengal Completely blocking the mouth of this defile, that is, 
oNlending from the foot of the hills to the Ganges,'® stood the 
fortress of Teliagaihi,” whose luins are still \ibible at a distance 
of sc\eu miles west of Sahebganj Because of the strategic 
impoitance of the place, which was indeed 'the Gallipoli of Bengal’ 
in those days, a gainson was always placed in the foitress, and 
no one could pass thiough it wuthout obtaining a passport from 
the Nawab of Bengal To maich into the plains of Bengal was 
not, theiefore, a ter} eas} task 

But Alnardi was hot a man to ’oe deteried from his purpose 
undei any circumstances So, with his usual ingenuity he resoi t- 
cd to a stratagem to get over the obstacle Keeping himself con- 
cealed w ilh the mtijor poi tioii of his army in a neighbouiing 
vallc}, he sent ahead his tiusted general Mustafa Khan with 100 
cat ah} to gam access into the fortress by showung to the garii- 
*500 a pa‘!spoit fiom Naw.lb Sarfaia/, winch though originally 
meant foi some one else had been intercepted by him (Ahvardi) 
It was arranged that Mustafa Khan should bring the garrison at 
the fortress, composed of 200 musketeeis, under control, and 

ihen make a signal by beat of drum foi the rest of Ahvardi’s 

* 

5 RcnncII, Descnp'ion of flood* tn Bengal and Bthar, pp 65 5G 
Ib»d Ilcncell, Bengal Ulae, Sheet Xo 2 , Bnchanan, Bhagalpur Journal, J B O R S , 
Sop' n«p , I'Hn, p 415 Xol tho piss of Sokrigali 
<3 Sirar, Vol IT, p l^O , Ives' toyago.p IGT 

<1 Tor nnliqujty of the Telijjarhi fortress, ride Ktamululhh's ^falhtan-t ifaglidna 
iDorn s troasUtiocl, Vol If, p IIC, Dtarg of John Mcrehcn, May, 1G71 {John Marshall in 
lran,0*ford,1^27, p 816) .Ticffentholcr, Vol 11, p 100 n For later descriptions, ride 
lIo1g»B, Trr-eh tn India (London, 17S31, p 22, Bochscan, Bhagaipjr Journal (J B O R S , 
St-P' Dec , 192*1, p 4 P 5 ) Caleulla fleriric, 1893, pp CG-70 
<>• I ide tpp'nlis t 
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army to advance Mustafa Khan succeeded in having everything 
m his own way wheieupon Alivardi appeared before the fortress 
with all his troops and compelled the garrison to surrender He 
then advanced without any further opposition and entered within 
the jurisdiction of the chuckla (oliakla) of Akbarnagai (Eaj- 
inalial) Sarfaraz remained till then quite ignorant of Alivardi’ s 
movements, as, acting under the instructions of 
ignoranTof Haji Ahmad, his son-in-law Ataullah Khan, 

faujdai of'Rajmahal, had stopped all means of 
communications to Bengal through the Eajmahal hills iill 
Alivaidi had passed beyond these 

Alivardi’s lettei to Jagat Seth Katehchand was now delivered 
to him by the foimei’s agent according to his instructions The 
banker calculated on- peiusing the contents of the letter that 
his fiiend must have passed beyond Teliagarhi by that time 
and would reach Muishidabad within foui or five days, and 
that his position would not be jeopardised in any way if his 
intention was then disclosed to Sarfaiaz ** So with pretended 
uneasiness and fear he handed over his lettei to Sarfaraz along 
with another from Ahvaidi to the Nawab himself " To justify 
his own conduct and to secuie the safety of Haji Ahmad and his 
relatives before openly defying Sarfaraz, Alivardi wrote the 
,, , , following to the Nawab: “ Since, after the 

Ahvordi 8 letter to ° 

Botfaraz ftom Baj- many affronts heaped upon my brother, Haji 
Ahmad, attempts have been made upon the 
honour and chastity of our family, your servant, in order to save 


® Ynanf, f 13 Holwell (op cit , pp. 8!) 94) writes that when Alivardi reached south of 
Bohrigall, his generals demanded their arrear pay and also four months’ pay in advance and 
a gratnity of three lacs of ropees, which he had promised to pay them just on entering Ben- 
gal Bathe was relieved from the unfavoomble situation by certain tricks of Omichand, 
who had accompanied him there Omichand and his brother Deepchand were rich mer- 
chants and bankers of Patna at that time Incidentally it should be remembered that Patna 
had a Sikh colony from the close of the I7th century onwards, and it has survived all along 
M Biynz, p. 811 , Sahmullab, f 95 
Siyar, Vok n, p 491, 
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that family from fuither disgiace, has been obliged to come so 
fai, but with no othei sentiments than those of fidelity and sub- 
mission Your servant hopes, therefore, that Haji Ahmad should 
be peimitted to come to him with his family and dependants ” 
Ahvardi’s lettei came to Sarfaraz as a great sui prise Ho 
„ , . , , ,, was at his wit’s end to make out what should 

BurpnBB be done with Haji Ahmad He immediately 

put him under confinement But that did not •^olvo the pioblem 
So, with a MOW to asceitaining his duty, he summoned a geneial 
assembly of his officers to sound their opinion Haji Ahmad 
was called befoie the assembly' and was repiimanded, but he 
pleaded that immediately on reaching Alivardi’s camp he would 
persuade him to return' to Patna The officeis of Saifaraz weie 
at fiist divided in then opinions Muhammad Ghaus Khan, a 
brave and experienced general sincerely devoted to the Nawabs 
Shujauddin and Sarfaiaz Khan, expiessed the opinion that it 
would be of no avail to confine Haji Ahmad, because that would not 
stop Ahvardi’s movements, and that his presence near his brother 
. would add but little to his strength.™ This 

Fobs brothel opinion was accepted by others,” including 

Alamchand and Jagat Seth Falehchand,*- who 
being tiaitois at heart thus indirectly helped the motives of 
Haji Ahmad and Alivaidi “ Haji Ahmad was then permitted to 
proceed to his brother’s camp with his family and followeis 

The chivalrous opinion of Ghaus Khan was practically un- 
sound Sarfaraz committed a blundei m peimitting Haji Ahmad 
to meet his brothei Haji Ahmad was shrewd enough not to 
expose himself oi his brother till he had joined-him He knew how 
to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds Thus in course 

« Siynr, Vol II, p 497, Tnsuf, f 18 
Salimullsli, f 930 , Riyaz, p 311 
Siyar, Vol II, p 491 

<9 Jbii 50 Ibid SJ Jbid 

55 Muzaffamamsb, f 98a 

53 Scrafton, E I , p 37, Holwell, op cit , pp 79 89 
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of Ills journey he tried to hoodwink the Nawab by wilting to 
Inm that Alivardi was as faithful as ever, and that the Nawab 
should not march against his servant but should giant him an 
interview so that he might get an opportunity to explain his 
position He also hinted that if the Nawab, in spite of his 
lequest and counsel, pioceeded agaist Mivardi at the instigation 
of interested people, then Alivaidi might be goaded in despair 
and self-defence to take such steps as would bung shame upon 
him both in this world and m the next 


These false assurances of Haji Ahmad could not deceive 
Sarfaraz and his officers Aftei a good deal of deliberation they 
thought it necessary to chastise Ahvardi “ Sarfaraz now shook 
off his lethal gy At the instigation of Mardan 
vnrdf^ Ah- All Khan (Paymaster of the late Nawab Shuja- 

uddin’s aimy), who was a bitter enemy of 

Haji Ahmad, he personally proceeded against Alivardi on 
Wednesday, the 6th April, 1740,®® at the head of 4,000 cavalry 
and a laige infantiy,^ leaving his son Hafizullah, suruamed 
Muza Amani, togethei with the faujdai Yasin Khan, in charge 
of the city of Muishidabad The prominent generals of the 
Nawab’s army were G-haznafar Husain Khan and a son of 
Muhammad Taqi Khan (both of whom were his sons-in-law), 
Mir Muhammad Baqir KhM, Mirza Muhammad Traj Khan, 
Mu Kamal, Mu Gadai, Mu Haidai Shah, Mir Dilir Shah, Baji 
( ? Bijay) Singh, Eajah Gandharba Singh, Shamshir Khan 
Qureshi (faujdai of Silhet), Shuja Quli Khan (faiijdar of Hugh), 
„ , Mu Habib, Mardan Ah Khan, and others ®® 

Bahmaniab, Marching uorth of Mursbidabad, by what 

IS now called the Jiagafij-Janglpur road, Sarfaiaz reached 


5* Yusuf, fs 13 1 1, Siyar, Vv,l II, p 491 
65 Ibid 
6® Yusuf, f 14 

67 ^Riyoz, p 311 

68 Ibtd 
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and nl llomraf) 


Balimaniah on the first day , on the second day lie advanced 
up to Saiai Dewan (DeMrinsaini),“ and on the 
thud dnj he encamped nl Komi ah (Komi ah), 
whcic he musteied his aimy to leview its strength He found 
that some of Ins old but tieacheious officeis, who had been in 
league with Haji Ahmad, had kept buck-bats instead of shells in 
the aisenal and lubhish inside the guns So aftei dismissing 
Shalirnar Khan, a relative of Ha]i Ahmad, fiom the post of 
Superintendent of the aitilteiy, the Nnnab appointed in Ins 
place Pancho, son of a Poi tugiiese physician named Antony 

The Nawab halted at Komrah for some time m older to 

lusmree ncgoua the icpoits from ciivoys oiic, a cunucli, 

‘^“^jf^Aiivnrdi with named Sunnat,“ and the othei, named Shuja 
Qnli Khan, {an]du} of Hugh, both of w’honi 
had been sent by him to Alnardi to ascertain Ins object The 
envoys returned from Alivaidi’s camp, with his emissan Hakim 
(a physician) Muhammad Ah Khan, completely hoodwinked, 
and communicated to Saifaia/: that Ahvaidi uas still his faithful 
seivant, who, m recognition of Ins indebtedness to the Kawab’s 
famil) , had nothing but the well aie of his government at heal I . 
They further infoimed him that he had but tw’o faiouis to ask 
of the Nawab, the fiist being the grant of seven lacs of lupees 
to deal off the airear pay of ihe soldiers, appointed according 
to the oideis of the late Nawab Shujiluddin , and the second, 
the dismissal of Maidan Ah Khan, Mii Murtaza, Haji Lutf 
All Khan and Muhammad Ghaus Khan, who had been 
ever hostile to him and to the othei members of his family, 


Kijlz, p 312 Bahniamab is situated about four miles to the ncrlli of tbe Mursbida 

bad city 

60 Dewansarai lies about 12 miles lo tbe noitb of ibe Murshidubad city 

61 Iliya?, p S12 , Siyar, Vol II, p 4S1, Yusuf, f, 14 Koiur ib is situated about 20 miles 
north of tbe Mursbidabad city 

6J UiyBz, p 312 

63 Ihid , Sahmiillab, f 95B 

6» Ibid 

65 Basaut, according to Riyaz, p 313 
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fiom then lespective services, or the grant of permission to him 
by the Nawab to meet them in open field to fight out their 
respective claims to the Nawab’s favoui To strengthen 
Sarfaraz’s belief in his fidelity towards him still moie, 
Alivardi swoie on the Koran®’ or, as the authoi of Riyaz 
has observed, affected to do so, that he would appeal peisonaily 
before him the next morning with folded hands to beg his 
paidon ®® The credulous Nawab was deceived for the time being 
and ordered his butler to prepare a feast on the next day ®® But 
his faithful generals like Muhammad G-haus Khan, Mir Sharf- 
uddin, Mardan Ali Khan, and others, soon convinced him of 
Alnardi’s duplicity,™ and so all negotiations ended in smoke 

Saifaiaz’s generals gave him just the right advice Alivardi 
never wanted any ‘amicable settlement though it would appear 
so fioin the accounts of Yusuf Ah, Ghulam Husain, and 
Muhammad Wafa.” All his negotiations weie meant simply to 
cover his leal intention under the cloak of friendship till he could 
piepaic himself adequately for an attack on Sarfaraz He was 
too calculating to hazard his game by hasty actions As a matter 
of fact, the goal of his ambition was nothing short of the masnad 
of Bengal ™ 

Passing beyond the boundary of the chdMa of Akbainagai 
(Kdjmahal), Alivardi encamped in an area extending from 


® Yusuf, f 14 , Siyar, Vol II, p 491 
n Ibid 

<>3 The aulbor of Siyar has remarked that Alivardi nctoelly swore on the Koran, a copy 
of which was sent by him to SarfarSz through Bhkim Muhammad Ah Khan But it is stated 
111 Biyaz that he *' enclosed in a casket a bricL giving out it contained the Holy Koran, held 
it in hiB hand and swore by it that nest morning he would with folded hands present himself 
before Nawab Sarfaru Khan and would sue for pardon for his misconduct” Hdji Mustafa, 
the translator of Siyar, has also noted that instead of the Holy Koran there was only " a brick 
properly foshioned and covered with cloth of gold " (Cambray Edn , Vol I, p 335, footnote) 
Biyaz, p 313 
ro Ibtd,p 314 

Ibid, Siyar, Vol If, pp 491-92 
n fe 9B10A 
n Bayan, fs 100-103 
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Auiangabfid neai Suti to Chaika Baliaghata/'* on the west bank 
of the iivei BhagIrathI On heaiing of his advance Sarfaraz 
maiched fiom Koinrah to Oiiia/® on the east 
”^Ahrord7‘8 bank of the 1 iver, but Grliaus lOian ciossed it 
cinip neir Suii maiched foiwaid to a place lying at a 

distance of about ten miles from Ahvaidi’s camp ™ Fiom its 
lespective camp, each paity tiied to seduce the soldiers of the 
other Ghaus Kban, Mai dan Ah Khan, and their fi lends opened 
secret negotiations with some generals of Alivaidi, holding out 
piomises of lewards, in oidei to win them o\ er to their side ” 
Similaily, Haji Ahmad, Jagat Seth Fatehcband, and others tried 
to sow seeds of tieaoheiy among Saifaiaz’s soldieis and to wun 
over some of them to the cause of Alivardi ™ 

Both the parties had nearly equal force, that is, theie were 
^ , , about 30,000 men (20,000 lufanliy and 10,000 
on both sides cavally) on each side But Alivardi had 

3,000 valiant Afghans in his cavalry and *' his infantry levied in 
Bihar, were much stouter than those in the aimy of Sarfaraz 
Khan, who were mostly natives of Bengal Sarfaiaz had 
twenty pieces of aitillery and Alivaidi also had some 


Biyaz, p SIS, Salimnllah, f 15B 

Js Siyar, p 491 , Biyaz, Vol II, p 313 Ghena of Onne and other writers 

Suti lies on the west bank of the Bhegiratbi at a distance of about IS miles to the 
north of Baghnndthgah], the headgnarters of the modern Janglpnr subdivision of the 
Mnrshidabad district It is near Suti that the BhagIrathI branches oS from the Ganges 
Aurangabad is situated 8 miles to the north-west of Suti on the same bank of the river 
BhagIrathI Gina is situated on the east bank of the BhagIrathI at a distance of about five 
miles north-west of Janglpnr Charka Baliaghata refers to the two villages of Obarka and 
Baliaghata, lying dose to eaoh other — the former about 10 miles and tbe latter about 7 miles 
to the south of Suti 

II Vuanf, f 16, Huzaffarnamah, f 29A 

IB Biyaz, p 814 It 18 to be noted that the Jagat Seths were not only important in 
the economic sphere, but were a prmcipal party in the political changes, rovolutions, and 
conspiracies of the period from ShajSaddin to Siraiuddanlob 

19 Holwell, I H B , p 95 , Orme, Indostan, Vol II, p 31 

80 Ibid 

81 Orme and Holwell wrongly state that Ahvardi had no artillery 
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Alivardi plamiod to attacls Sai'faraz from ttirGG sidGs and 
divided his army into three batches.®^ 


nrcli " of tbree 

ches of Aiivardj'B under a brave Hindu officer, named JSTand, 

faraz. 


was sent against G-haus Khan and Mir SI 
idin. He himself crossed the river Bhaglrathi with 
.her two batches, composed mainly of Afghans and Bal 
lusketeers.®® One batch marched at dead of n 

^tli April, 1740) to tl^e rear of Sarfaraz’s army, u. 
le command of Nawazish Muhammad IChan, 
ad in his company Abdul Ali Khan, Sham 

ban, and some other Afghan commander s. Alivardi procei 
ith the other at two o’clock the same night against Sarfai 
imp, being guided on the way by some men belonging to 
amindarl of Kajah Hamakanta of HajsabT.®* Appearing 
'ont of Sarfaraz’s camp Alivardi first fired one of his guns w 
3 previously arranged, the party of his troops under Nawa 
fubammad attacked Sarfaraz’s army from the rear and Kane 
poned the contest with Ghaus Khan Sarfaraz, after finisi 
is morning prayer, got up instantly on an elephant with a < 
f the Koran in bis hand, entered into the thick of the fighi 

Battio of Gma, loth Commenced discharging arrows.®® *] 

>rii, i7fo. furious contest ensued near Giria earh 

he morning of the 10th April, 1740.®° Some piomi 
enerals of Sarfaraz, such as Mir Kamal, brother of 
lubammad Baqir, surnamed Baqir Ali Khan (nephew of ISTa 
Ihujauddin),®^ Mir Gadai, Mir Ahmad, Mir Sirajuddin, . 


82 Siyar, Vol. IZ, p 492 

82 Those recruited from Oudh. 

8* Biyiiz, p. 815 ; Sahmullah, f 99B. The Zamindari of Bajeahr then estended 
ifmahal to Bognra 'over the eastern portion of modern Birbhum district, north-c 
.rtion of modern hCurshidabad district, the greater portion of the districts of Ba JsahT, B 
>d*Pabna, eastern portion of the hlaldah district, and north-eastern parts of the d'essai 
adia districts. , 

85 'Biyaz, p SIG ; Siyar, Vol II, p 492 

86 Letter to Court, r^th Angnst, 1740 (I.B U -U. M.) ; Vnsuf, f. 16. The e-^a 

r the battle near the villages of ^omintola and SibnSrdyappnr, on the>east bank 
bngirailiT, has been washed away by the river 87 Biyaz, p J 
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Lutf All Khan, Kin ban All Khan, and a young unmarried son 
of Muza Iraj Khan (the Paymaster of Sarfaiaz’s 
ti,S4TsSr‘'“ aimy)> soon fell dead on the field “ Sayyid 
Husain Khan, Shabamat Ah Khan, Nasrat- 
ullah Khan, and seveial othei geneials, weie severely wounded 
Eayiayan Alamchand also got a w'ound and fled away to 
Murshidabad®® only to die tbeie,®^ soon aftei the accession of 
Alivaidi to the masnad of Bengal All this caused a stampede 
in Sarfaiaz’s aimy Maidan Ah Khan, w'ho commanded uhe 
languard of the aimy, and many others, fled away fiom 
the field,®’ and there lemained foi the Nawab, round Ins 
elephant, only a few of his old Geoigian and Abyssinian 
slaves ®‘ At this critical moment bis elephant-diiver offeied 
to take him to Badi-us-Zaman, the Zamindar of Biibhum. 
But Sarfaiaz lephed; by stiiking him on the neck — “ I 
will not letreat before these dogs ” Thus he decided to 
fight like a heio and advanced to oppose his enemies amidst 
slioweis of lockets, cannon balls, aiiows, and musket-shols.®" 

Heroic fight nuddoatb j^iit a musket-sliot suddenly stiuck him on 
of Sorfaraz j-jjp foiehead He fell instantly on the 

mih damhai (littei) of his elephant and died a heioic 


liij'dz , Siyar, Vol II, p 493 , Sahmollab, f lOOA , Yusuf, f 17 

85 Ibtd 58 Siyar, Vol n,p 403 

51 Salimullab and tbe author of Biyaz rmte that Alamchand was toLen home by his 
followers almost half-dend because of o \round in tbe right arm caused by a shot, and that 
out of shame and repentance he committed suicide there by svrallowiog diamond dust 
Holwell notes that bis wife reboLed him much for bis faithlessness, for which he committed 
suicide by taking poison 

93 Riyuz, p 317 , Salimnllah, f lOOIl 93 Ibid 

91 Ibid BhSratclndra also refers to tbo employment of Abyssinians (bavsl) m the 
Burdwan court Thus there were then many AbyKsinians m tbe service of the anstocracy of 
Bengal , 

9 S Biynz, p 317 90 Ibid 

07 According to Biyuz and Holwell (op cit , pp 93 99) it was thrown by a traitor from 
his own camp, but they are not supported on this point by any other writer, not even by 
SalimuUah Holwell, Orme, and Scrafton give wrong dates of SarfarSz's defeat and death , 
according to Holwell (op cif , p 101 , footnote) these took place on (he 25ib January, 1741 , and 
according to Orme (op cif , p 31) and Scrafton (B I ) in March, 1741 
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death at the age of thirty-six Just as this calamity 
took place, Mir Habib, Shamshii Khan Qureshi, faiijdar of 
Silliet, and Kajah Gandhaiba, all of whom had been watching 
the couise of events fiom a distance, took to their heels, like so 
many cowaids; and Mir Haider Shah and Khwa]ah Basant also 
lan away to Murshidabad by concealing themselves in a latli (a 
carnage having four wheels) ^ The Nawab’s coipse was ear- 
ned to Muishidabad by lu^ faithful elephant-drivei and was 
bulled secietly at dead of night in the compound of his palace at 
Nnktakhall by his son Hafizullah Khan and by Yasin Khan, 
fmjdCu of Murshidabad ““ 

Meanwhile, on the west bank of the Bhagliatbl, Ghaus Khan 
and Mil Shaifuddm had defeated and killed Nandalal 
Having still no knowledge of Saifaiaz’s death, Ghaus Khan sent 
a horseman to his camp conveying the news of his victory and 
his suggestion that they should join togethei and assault the ene- 
mies.’''’ But to h'ls gieat legiet the hoiseman returned only 
to communicate to him the sad news of Ins master’s death ““ 
This infoimatiou was indeed cxtiemely shocking foi the faithful 
general But he was made of a different stuff flora that of 
the so many mean-minded and pigeon-heaited fellows, who had 
] un lUvay fioin the battle-field instantly on Sarfaraz’s death with- 
out stopping for a moment even to enquire about the Nawab’s 
coipse. In a mannei befitting a valiant warrior, he preferred a 
heroic fight and noble death to an ignoble subjection to his mas- 
ter’s enemy He exhorted his two sons, named Muhammad 
Kutub and Muhammad Pir,”® who also w'ere endowed with 

S 3 Uiyaz, p 317 , Siyar, Vol IT, p 493 

M“ Tusnf, f 17 

39 Riyaz. p 317 - 

us Riyaz, p 320 Nuktukhall is known looilly as Ii'iigtSKItalT or more commonly as 
Naginabagh 

Ml giyar, Vol II, p 493 , Riyaz, p 318 

102 Siyar, Vol II, p 493 

103 Ibtd 

101 Ihtd 

J35 Called Biibar m Riyaz, p 318 
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consicleiable valour and coinage, to figbt with a lonewed vigour 
along with tho?c feii who chose to stand by them. Thus with a 
handful of comiades he fell funouslj' upon Ahvaidi’s aiiny and 
” heroically dashed upon to its centie,” when he was stiuck 

Bra^orJn,.a death of ^'3' ^-'vo musket-balls dischaiged by Chedan 
hhaus ivhnn ^Mib hiB HrizaiTs iiiusketeci s.“' His two sons, who 

two sons, and also or 

MirDihr wcre as worthy as their father, also died 

fighting bravel) on the field ol battle Another biave and faith- 
ful commandoi of Saifaiaz, named Mu Dilii, disdaining to survive 
his mastei, rushed towaids the enemy with sixteen soldiers, that 
still stood by him, and fell fighting valiantly."'' The fight 
Lasronsnccessfui nt. was slill coiitinued by Mit Sliarfuddiii, who 
fSddIn °Iind^' PaiSm ' liorscmen galloped towards Alivardi, 

death of the latter aiid discliaigcd two arrovs at him, one of 
which hit the bow which Alivardi held in his hand, and the othci 
caused a slight injury on his right shoulder.'*® He was about 
to draw his bow-stung once again, when his old friends. Shaikh 
Jahanyai and Muhammed Zulfiqai, two generals of Alivardi, 
intei veiled and pointed out to him the futility of fighting an} 
longei. They promised that his honour would remain untainish- 
ed and pievailed upon him to -withdraw fiom the contest He 
then left for Biibhum ivitli his folloiveis The Poi tuguese 
Panchu, Superintendent of Sarfauiz Khan’s artillery, still fought 
desperately but he Avas soon attacked and killed by some Afghan 
geneials of Alivardi Bijay Singh, a Kajput commander 
of Sarfaraz, displayed gieat biavery and heioism at this ciitical 
moment He Avas in chaige of the rear of Sarfaiaz’s aim} at 


Riylr, p 818 

107 Ibid , Siyar, A’ol II, p 483 CbeSan HnzTirl was a commaniler of the barlantlazes 
(motchlockmen) jh Ahvardi s army Holneli, I H E, p 97 
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110 Biyaz, p 310, Snhmollah, f 102B 
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Kumiali, but, on bearing of the death of his mastei, he galloped 
with onl) a few horsemen tliroagh the ranks of Alivaidi’s aimy 
_ , ^ to the place, where his elephant stood, and at- 

Bravery of a Ra’put 

cominaod^r of Sar- tempted to bring him down from the animal 

faraz, named Biay ^ . , ,, 

smgii, andofhiaaon With One stioke of his spear But under the 
m Singh command of Alivardi, Da war Quh Khan, Super- 

intendent (claroga) of his artillery, immediately opposed him and 
shot him dead. His son, a lad of only nine years of age, who was 
blessed with an extraordinary courage, stood up to guard the 
corpse of his father with a drawn sword in hand Struck with 
admiration at his uncommonly brave conduct, Alivardi oideied 
his soldiers not to oppose the removal of his father’s dead body, 
which w’as cremated according to Eajput rites and customs 
It IS pleasant to find instances of heroism and bravery among the 
Rajputs in that period of degeneiation, and it is also interesting 
to note that Muslim rulers could still count on the active support 
of Rajput soldiers. 


Ahvardr’s victory -at Grina marked a tuming-pomt in Ins 
caieer. There remained no longer any formidable opponent to 
oppose his advance to Murshidabad, the then capital city of the 
province of Bengal, situated 22 miles to the south-east of Gina, 
on the east bank of the Bhagirathi His occupation of the 

H5J. Abtimd .las sent Bengal uiasiiad was now only a question of 

to Slutsliidnbld im- ^ ^ flushed 

mediately niter the 

battle of Qirm success and to spoil his game by precipi- 

tate steps. He knew that there was many a slip between the 
cnji and the lip, and so proceeded most cautiously to achieve 
his end The news of Sarfaiaz’s death had thrown the whole 
city of Murshidabad into great confusion and disorder 
So immediately after his victory at Gina, Alivardi sent Haji 
Ahmad to Murshidabad in oider to pacify the people of that 
city, to restore order, and to guaid over all the departments 


' 112 Biyaz, p 319 , Salimnllab f 103A 

113 Ibtd 
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of Saifauiz’s government and all the chambers of bis palace 
The attempts of Hafizullnb, Yasm Kbrm and Gbazanafai 
Husam, a son-m-law of Saifaiaz, to defend the city of Muislnda,- 
bad against the advance of Haji Ahmad and Alivaidi’s troops 
having failed, owing to the unwillingness of the vanquished 
soldiers of Saifaiaz to fight any longer, the> smiendeied at last 
to the victors Haji Ahmad pioclaimed his brother’s vicloi} bj 
beat of drum, pi oral sed fiee pardon and protection to all, and with 
the assistance of YTisin Khan biought the olficeis of Saifaiaz 
Khan, togethei with his ticasuies and liaicm, uiidci his control 
Marching from Gina, Alivardi did not all at once enter into 
the city of Murshidabad He halted foi thice days at a short 
distance from it, on the bank ofthcrnulet 
city of MurBinVaiTiii”'^ Gobia,”" in Older to wink at tbe sacking of the 
city by his Afghan and BahchS soldiers On 
enteiing the city Alivaidi with his Machiavellian astuteness fust 
of all tiled to soothe the wounded feelings of the relatives of 
Sarfaraz with a view to winning them over, by feigning penitence 
for his vile conduct towards the deceased 

Ahvordi s nttempf to i m, i , 

conoiiinte tiie rehu^cR iSawab Tlius, hc visited Saifai5z s sistei, 

of Sarforaz Klifio -kt c - t> i it i i • i 

JNansa Begam, in nci chamber, tiicd to console 
her w'lth seeming lepentance, and solicited her paidou But 
his affected speech could elicit no reply from her He then 

He ascended ti.e nia*. piocecded to the GluJitl Soiiin (the hall of forty 
naif wiUnii formalities pjjja^g under the orders of Murshid 

Quh Jafai Khan), wdieie he ascended the i)iasnad with 


™ Siyar.Vol IT,p 191 

as Muzallamamali, f SIS, Riyaz.p 320, Siyar, Vol II, p 401, Saliraiillnli, f lOlA 
M6 I6,d, Eiy5z,p 321 

The Gohra rivulet now runs tliroogli the north of Jiiigailj tsituitcd on the cast hank 
of the BhagIrathT, 6 miles north of the Mnrshidabad city and opposite Azungni'i] Rnilrr-iy 
station on the East Indian Rulwayl It is at a distance of 7 or 8 miles north of the 
Murshidabad city, 

Salimnllali, f 104A , Riyaz, p 821 The author of Siyar, evidently o partisan of 
Alunrdi, has prohnhly suppressed fb«i fact though he writes that Ahvardi entered into the 
city of Murshidabad two dsys after the death o' Sarfaraz (Vol II, p 491) 
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all the necessary formalities Diums, nagarahs (large 
kettledrums of iron), etc , were duly sounded, and the civil as 
well as the military of&ceis of the government and the grandees 
of the city of Murshidabad presented nazars to the new Nawab,’" 
not, indeed, out of any sinceie attachment to him, but by way 
of formal submission to his authoiity which he had established 
by light of might In the mnei most lecesses of then hearts, 
they harboured feelings of resentment and hatred towards him 
for his ungrateful conduct as.regaids his patron’s son ““ 

But Alivaidi, with Ins usual prudence, tried to lemoie their 
discontent by all possible means Kluiwjah Abdul Karim tolls 
us that “by behaving kindly and being on 
tf cXihnt”/ ibc”dis’ fiiendly teiins with all, by distiibiiting money 
Sarfn^v, aud- by acting With discretion, Alivaidi gained 

over to Ins cause all men living fai and near ^ 
He also took caie to make ceilain piovisions for the maintenance 
ofthemembeis of Sarfaiaz’s family Nafisa 
prow«inn«- nudi. for Begam. was allowed to possess, m addition to 
fn'njiy hei own propeily, a portion of the hhas tahiq 

(peisonal demesne) of Muishid Quli Khan 
yielding an annual levenue of one lac In April, 1741 she 
Mas taken to Dacca by Nawazish kTuhatninad, who began to 
regard her as a mother aud entrusted her with the control 
over his household affairs The married wives (apart 
from the rest of the harem) of Saifaiaz were also sent away to 
Dacca wnth their children All the members of his family 
were granted monthly allowances for their maintenance, special 
care being taken of Aka Baba, an illegitimate son of Saifaiaz who 
was bom on the day of Ins father’s death and w'as later on adopted 

in Yusuf, f IS 
in Siynr.Vol TI,494 
iM Ibtd 
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Mir Murtaza 

Obenges in (be per 
Bonnel of the state 
officers 


as a son by Nafi'^a Begum But Haji Alimed and bis follow eis 
showed singuiai ingiatitude and lack of decency by taking 
pos'-ession of the 1,500 women of Saifaiaz’s Miem 

Alivaidi commenced his administiation with sound finances, 
as he could get possession of late Naw'ab’s hoaided wealth 
amounting to 68 lacs oi, accoiding to another version, 70 lacs 
of rupees in cash, besides jewels, gold and silver bullion, and 
other costly ai tides woitli 5 cioies of rupees He also possessed 
himself of the wealth of Haji Lutf Ah, Manuchar Khan, and 
To secure and ensure an administiation to his 
liking, he effected the following changes in the 
personnel of the officers of the state Nawazish 
Muhammad, his eldest nephew and son-in-law 
(husband of Ghasiti Begam), was appointed Deputy Governor 
of Dacca, including Dhittagong, Tipperah, and Silhet, with 
Husain Quli Khan as his deputy But as both of them remained 
mostly at Muishidabad, the direct administration of these parts 
devolved on Husain Quli’s dtioan, Ray Gokulchand, who was a 
man of keen intelligence and discharged his task creditably 
Alivaidi’s youngest nephew Zainuddm, who had married his 
daughter Amina Begam (the mother of Siiajuddaulah), was 
appointed Deputy Governor of Bihar Abdul All Khan, an 
uncle of the historian Ghulam Husain and a cousin of Alivardi, 
was placed by Zainuddm in charge of the administration of 
Tirhut in addition to his duties as the revenue-collector of the 
paraganas of Bihar and Bpsoo (Biswak) Kasim Ah Khan, 
brother of Ahvaidi’s Begam, was replaced by Mir Muhammad 
Jafai Khan as Paymaster of the old army , but he was later on 
given the post of the faujdar of Raugpur, where be succeeded 
in gaming both credit and wealth The Paymastership of the 


Siyar, Yol II,p 493, Salunullah, f 105A, Riyar, p 322 
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new aimy was bestowed on Nasiullab Beg Khan, who pioved 
to be a veiy faithful officer of the state TlieSupenntendentship 
of the Nawab’s artilleiy vias entrusted to Mirza Mazai Ah, 
alias Haider Ah Khan, a cousin of Husain Quli Khan, deputy of 
Nawazish Muhammad, and the Superintendentsbip of the 
nawarah or the state fleet at Dacca was nominally bestowed on 
the Nawab’s young giand^on Muza Muha ninad, bettei known 
as Siiajuddaulah Siiajudd.iulah’s biother Mirza Kaziin, who 
had been adopted by Nawazisli Muhammxd Khan as his son and 
designated Ekramuddiulali Padshah Quli Khan, wa-* invested 
with a similai nominal command over the army at Dacca On 
the death of Alamchind, the old dtwan of the state, soon after 
Alivaidi s accession, the dmani of Khalsd with the title of 
rdijraydn was confered upon his peshkai Cliin Ray, who proved 
to be an honest officer and was highly esteemed by Alivardi. 
Jankirara, diwm of Alivardi’s house-hold affairs, was made 
diiuan of miscellaneous departments Ghulam Husain, an old 
follower of Alivardi, was appointed his chamberlain (hajib) in 
place of Mir Murtaza, and A aullah Khan, a son-in-law of Haji 
Ahmad, who had been serving as the faujddr of Rajmahal since 
the time of Nawab Shujauddm, was made the faujdai of Bhagal- 
pur also Allah Yar Khan, step-brother of Alivaidi, Mir 
Muhammad Jafai Klian, his brother-m-law,”® Pakhrullah Beg 
Khan, Nuiullah Beg Khan, Mustafa Khan, and a few others 
were honouied with mansahs and other distinctions 

Having thus completed the necessary ariangements for the 
security of his position at Murshidabad, Alivardi, thought it 
necessaiy to obtain a formal confirmation of his usuiped 

t 

133 Vide an/e, Chapter I, fn 49 

131 All these details have been g ithered from Yusuf Alt, fs 19 2J , Siysr, p 495 , Ri;az, 
pp 393 94 

135 spite of the virtual collapse of the Mughal Empire by the middle of the 18th 
century, the name of the Emperor aud the fiction of imperial sovereignty weie sought to be 
utilised by diCTerent competitors in the political games of the IS'h century nuriog the 
closing years of that century, the Maratbas, the English, an 1 also the French, tried to use 
these tn serve their own ends 
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Aluardi purchiBed 
Imperial confirmafion 
of Ills new aiilliorily 
tbrou^li Iiiiliery nnd 
fraiiil 


authority ovei the Bengal stibah from Empeior Muhammad 
Shah. But he could not achieve his object all at once owing to 
two untoward circumstances On the one hand, Muhammad 
Shah seemed greatly affected on hear mg of the revolution in 
Bengal and is said to have exclaimed that the whole Empire Mas 
convulsed and shattered as a result of the invasion of Nadir 
Sliah On tlie othei, Ishaq Khan Muta- 
raanuddaulah a friend and pimcipal supporter 
of Alivaidi at the Delhi coiiit, died’"” on the 
ISth Apiil, 1740 Still Alivaidi left no 
stone untuined to gam his point Thiough the mediation of 
Saaduddin Khiln, iiw altsh (Head of the aitillery) of the 
Bmpeioi, he foi warded various eKcuses bcfoie him and 
expressed his intention to send to him a pait of the 
wealth of the late Nawab in letuin foi his being confirmed as the 
subahdai of Bengal This temptation proved too stiong for 
Muhammad Shah to resist, and he readily swallowed the bait 
He deputed Mui id Khan to Bengal to bring over to Delhi the 
pioraised sura, and also an amount equivalent to the tribute of 
Bengal, that had fallen m aireais since the death of Saifaraz 
Apprehending that Muiid Khan’s arrival at MuishidSbad might 
cause some tioublo, Alivardi met him at Rajmahal and delivered 
to hrm 40 lacs of lupees rn cash along wrth jewels, ornaments, 
gold and silver utensils, rich clothes etc , worth 70 lacs, and a 
number of horses and elephants, on account of the piopert}^ of 
Sarfaraz He further handed over to him for the Emperor 
14 lacs of rupees as his own peshlcash,^'^ in addition to the 
annual surplus of the revenue of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
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amouabing lo one cioie of lupees He also sent thiee lacs to 
the Wazi) Qamiuddin Khan, one lao to the Balchshi Asaf Jah 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, and smaller sums to other nobles at the Imperial 
Court Aftei the departure of Murid Khan, Alivardi returned 
to Murshidabad towards the end of the month of April, when he 
received from the Emperor the'iecognition of his authoiity as the 
suhahdai of Bengal along with the titles of Shujaulmulk and 
Husamuddaulali (the valorous of the state and the sword of the 
Empire) Nawazish Muhammad Khan also received the title of 
Shahamat Jang, 25ainuddin that of Haibat Jang, Sayeed 
Ahmad that of Saulat Jang, and Ablullah that of Sabet 
Jang 

The Bengal revolution of 1739-40 was a signifi'cant episode 
in the history of the province, and also of the Mughal Empire, 
which was going through a more disastrous 

Comment on the ° ° ” t -t 

Bengal Bevoiution of revolution at the Same time It shows how 
the political atmospheie of the time was utterly 
vitiated by the vices of inoidmate ambition, tieacheiy, and in- 
giatitude Alivaidi’s behaviour towards Sarfaraz, son of his 
benefactoi to whom he was indebted for his early prosperity, 
was highly abominable Even Ghulam Hussain, with his usual 
partiality foi him, could not justify it fully A Nemesis 
folloived it when his favourite grandson, Sirajiiddaulab, fell a 
victim to the same foices that had been used by him to overthrow 
Sarfaraz. It might be very well said that the battle of Plassey 
was the reply of historical justice to the battle of Gnia The 
conduct of Muhammad Shah was also unwoi thy of the position 
he held To give consent to an act of usurpation hy accepting 
bribes was certainly an undignified transaction on the part of the 
Delhi court Thus, when the supiems head of the stale and 
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its high executive sold themselves foi a mess of pottage, it could 
not but Sink down into moial degradation bunging about its 
tragic collapse 

The battle of Gii la indeed made Ahvai di the undisputed 
lulei of Bengal and Bihar, but Orissa, which 
AhS1‘aSthontj foimed an appanage of the Bengal siihah, 
still leniaincd beyond his contiol. Immediately 
aftci the death of Saifaiaz, Eustam Jang (oiiginally known as 

BuBtam Jinn goaii ^'^^isliid Quli), wlio had 1)000 appointed Deputy 

ed to avenge the deal!) GoiClllOl of OllSSfl by lllS fatllCr-in-laW 
of Sarfnruz 

Nawab Rhujaiiddin, aftei the death of his 
(ShujOiUddin’s) son Muhammad Taqi Khan, at fust exchanged 
negotiations with Ahvaidi foi a compiomise But he was 
soon goaded by his son-in-law Muza Baqai, an Ispahaiii, and 
also by his own wife Daidanah Begam, a spiiited lady, to 
avenge the death of S.ufaraz by holding out against Ahvardi 
He then lefused to lecognise the ustn pel’s aulhoiity and 
commenced making neccssai} piepaiations to oppose him 
Having summoned an assembly of his gencials and soldieis, he 
exhoited them in a stiuiiig speech to espouse the ]ust cause by 
fighting against Ahvardi, who had proved so tieachcious to his 
master SaiEaiaz He expressed “My cause being as 3 ust as 
my case is critical, theie lemains nothing foi me now but to 
asceitam youi minds legaiding this iniquitous contest If you 
are for standing by me, let us set out and fight togethei , but if 
you are disposed otheiwise, then, foi God’s sake, explain your- 
selves eaily and in time, so that I may act accordingly and 
provide timelj for my safety ’’ This produced the desired 
effect on the minds of his troops Abed Ah Khan, his 
commandei-in-cbief, informed him, on behalf of all present in the 
assembly, that he could lely on their fidelity in his intended 
fight against Ahvardi 
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Then leaving Ins wife Dardanah Begam and his son Yahya 
Khan with all his wealth in the foit of 
Cuttack '*'*^**^ Barabati/® situated at the bifurcation of the 

two riveis, the Mahanadi and the Katjuri,^^ 
Rustam Jang marched out of the city of Cuttack in December, 
1740 with his two sons-in-law, Muza Baqar Khan and Allauddin 
Muhammad Khan,^® at the head of a strong army. Passing 
through Balasoie and after ciossmg the Bara Balang river that 
flows by it, he encamped in the plain of Phulwarl (lying four 
miles noith of 'the Balasoie town), which was naturally defended 
by thick foiests and rivulets with steep banks on all sides 
To make his position as impregnable as possible, he formed a 
ring of 300 cannon round his camp and raised entrenchments 
at its weak paits 

In the meanwhile, Alivaidi got himself fully equipped with 
all the requisites for an expedition into Oiissa with a view to 
wresting its“ government from the relatives of the deceased 
Nawab Piobably, during Rustam Jang’s negotiations with 
him for an amicable settlement, he tried to seduce his troops 
through Mukhhs Ah 3 Khan, the Paymaster of Rustam Jang’s 
aimy and a_ son-in-law of Haji Ahmad On hearmg of 
Rustam Jaug’s advance, he started fiom Miirshidabad in the 
month of Januaiy, 1741, with his nephew 
mtoOriaa^^ Saj’eed Ahmad (suinamed Maham-ud-daulah 

Saulat Jang) at the head of ten oi twelve 
' thousand cavalry, leaving Haji Ahmad and Nawazish Muhammad 
(Shahamat Jang) in charge of the government of Bengal By 

UO Biyaz, pp 325 2G 
Ain, Vol II, p 126 

152 Biy'vz, pp 326 27 

153 Vnauf, f 22 , Siyar, Vol n, p 497 JM 

365 Eiyaz, f 826 

356 Sijar, Vol II, p 496 

357 Salimullali, f 10GB Biyaz, p 326 

356 Siyar, Vol IT. pp"196 97, yusuf, f 21, Murafrari an nli, f i7A Accortirng to 
Riyoz, Ahvnrdi marcbed to OnaaS with a laige army Di,nibering more llion one lac in 
avaliy and infantry, which aerma to be a rather esapgera ted figure x 
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foicccl maiches he reached Midnapiii, and, having won ovei the 
local Zamindais to his side Ihiough vaiious piesents, proceeded 
to Jalasore But to cioss the nvei Subainaiekha, which 
flows due west of Jalasoie, at the feiiy of Eajghat, pioved to be a 
difflcult task, as the place was full of thick 3ungles and was 
defended by a gainson of Ghaicins (mixed Icsetils by caste) 
and Khandii'its (also mixed hsetus), posted there by Eajah 
Jagadi^vaia Bhaiija of Maynibhafi] Far fioru lending 
Alivaidi the assistance solicited liy him, the Kajaii opposed his 
advance. Alivaidi, however, quickly overcame this opposition 
by opening fire on his enemy’s troops, and, having crossed the 
liver, encamped at Kfimcliandrapin, situated at a distance of three 
miles from the plain of Phulwaii Though so near Eustam 
Jang’s camp, Alivaidi could not attack him immediately owing 
to scarcity of piovisions in his camp, caused by the failure of the 
Zammdais of Midnapui and the neighbouiing tiacts to send him 
the full quantity of expected supplies The little, that could 
be sent by them, was also intercepted on the way by the 
Zammdais of Orissa, who, oqt of then love for Eustam Jang, 
were not favouiablj disposed towaids the usuipcr.’®’ Indeed, 
the distress in Ahvaidi’s camp was so acute that a tobacco-dealer 
bad to sell bis commodity from on the back of an elephant for 
fear of being lobbed of it by the soldiers of Alivardi Placed 
in such a ciitical situation, Alivaidi thought it expedient to 
come to terras w'lth Eustam Jang His commander, Mustafa 
Khan, gave him, however, an encouraging advice to throw up 
new entienchments duiing the lain.i season and to le-attempt the 
subjugation of Oiissa aftei its expiiy 
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But the collision came off soon Rustam ffang’s son-in-law 
\Iirza Baqai, impelled by the impetuosity of youth, sallied out 
ff his camp with his contingent, composed of Sayyids of 
Barha,“® and fell on Ahvaidi’s tioops Alivardi quickly marched 
[oiward to meet his enemy, and a bloody battle ensued in the 
plain of Phulwarlon the 3id of Maich, 1741.“^ 
Oil the first attack Alivardi seized the whole of 
Rustam Jang’s artillery, which had been left 
rather unguai ded But in spite of this heavy loss, Rustam 
Jang, Mirza Baqar, and then Baiha soldiers fought so vigoiously 
that some of the Bengal soldiers fled away fiom the field of 
battle, leasing theii^mastei on the s'erge of defeat and disgrace 
Even the elephants, on which Ahvaidi and his Begam weie 
seated, were chased to a distance of about two miles from the 
battle-field Finding Alivaidi on the verge of distress, 
Manickchand, peshlm}^ of the Rajah of Burdwan, who had 
come with an auxiliary force to assist him, now tried secretly as 
a shrewd and time-seiving man to humour Rustam Jang and 
to join his party from considerations of personal safety But 
Mirza Baqar opposed his proposal on suspicion of treachery, and 
he had to fight for Alivardi 

There were, however, some black sheep in Rustam 
Jang’s fold, such as Mukhlis Ah Khan, Abed Ah Khan, 
Muqarrab Khan, and a few other Afghan geneials, who soon 
betrayed their master and went over to the side of his enemy 
Nothing daunted by these defections, Muza Baqai attacked the 


Ili;3Zf p 828 Saliinnllal) (f 109A) and the autlior of Riyaz (p 328) suggest hat 
hbrza Baqar 'was goaded to take the offensive, against the advice of Rustam Jang, by his 
Afghan soldiers, who had been seduced by Mnkhlis Alt Khan 
Ijetter to Court, dated 26th July, 1741 
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k'fl winj; uf Mu.iidi'*- !Uin) , wliM h u.is coimu.iiuk'tl l)y M'tor.ui 
gciiciiils like Mil Mnliaiiun.itl .laf.ii Khrni riiul JCrisnn All 
Klian ' ' n’liis sudden utl.ick lns( piodiuTii yieiit disoidti and 
consteinnlion aiming the Ijengal ‘-oldieis, Init '\lii Muliatnrnad 
dafai Khan soon pit'seiikd a gallant opposition .ind helped 
tlie \anqiii'<hed generals oi \li\aidi, named Miisaheh Khan, 
])ilii Khan and Asalai Kiifm, son of the hiave 
Afghan geneial lunai Khan '* 'Phis nispned llie soldicis of 
Alivaidi to fall on tiuii (memies with fiesh Mgoui and 
courage, and tinned the <0111 se of the haltle against lUisfain 
Jang Ills hi avc and faitliful gencials, like Miijtaba Ah, Mii 
All Akhai and Mii Ahdiil A/i/Mitlihis thiec hiindicd tSayjid 
soldiers, weie shot to death h) Mnaidi’s JitthchCt tioops Mii/.l 
Baqai recened sevcial wounds on dilleient pai(s of his l)od\, 
and Ins soldieis being iinmuiid gaie up the (onttst Tims the 
foitune of ihc battle went against Kustani 
Dcfcnt of iiim-ini daiig, w lio had no otliei alteinatnc left to him 

Jant, anil Ins r*. Ire it ° 

lo Mnsniiipatnm than to ictioal fiotii tlic field foi Ills pciBonal 
salet) He proceeded on an elephant, foliow’od 
bj Ins wounded son-in-law in a palanquin, towards the port of 
Balasoie, w'lth two oi lliiec iliousand men wiio had still remained 
faithful Perhaps fiom Ins sad experience of ticachei) of some 
of his gcneials in the immediate past, ho dissuaded them fiom 
accompanying him be^ond the citj of Balasoie and liiiiiied 
to the sea-shoic lie found Iheie a mcicliant ship belonging 
to an old friend of Ins, named Ilaji Slohsin, a native of Surat 
like himself. ‘ Haji Mobsm had then come to those parts 
probably on a commeicial business and, out of sympathy foi 
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ills friend, fought on his behalf in the battle of Phulwarl, but 
^^ab defeated and compelled to letieat At his suggestion, Eustam 
Jang now boaided the vessel in his company, with his son-in-law 
and only a few faithful servants, and reached Masaulipatam 
within six days 

After the depaituie of Rustam Jang, Alivaidi sent Khair- 
ullah Beg, Pakhiullah Beg, .and Nurullah Beg, to capture his 
Begam and his son, Yahya Khan, who had been abandoned in a 
foilorn condition in the fort of Baiabatl But the timely aid 
of Eamchandradeva II (known as Hafiz Qadai after his conver- 
sion to Islam), Zamindai of Khuidah and a sincere fiiend of 
Eustam Jang’s, saved them fiom that disgiace, though a portion 
of then wealth fell into the hands of Alivardi’s generals Un 
healing of Rustam Jang’s defeat and letreat, Eamchandradeva 
II, w'ho was a man of high viitues having the noble disposition to 
help otheis in distiess, deputed out of his own 
famay recaivel^Xip accoid a number of cairiageb and a. powerful 
escoit uiidei the command of one of his faith- 
ful generals, named Shah Murad, to bring his 
fiiend’s family and^property out of the city of Cuttack Acting 
]usl in the nick of time, Shah Muiad succeeded in bunging the 
family of Rustam Jang and a portion of his wealth under his pio- 
tection He conducted the family to Tiichapuram in the Ganjam 
district as quickly as possible Anwaiuddin Khan, Governor of 
Inchapuiam, who was an old acquaintance of Rustam Jang, 
accorded a hospitable leception to the distressed family of his 
friend Eustam Jang could find time to think of his unfor- 
tunate family only after his safe arrival at Masaulipatam, when 


Ml SiyarVoj II, p 4' 8 

ira SelimullBli, f llOA.Riyaz, p 331. 
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accoiding to his msti action Muza, Baqai went toluchapuiani and 
bi ought it ovei to him Thus by a stiange iiony of fate the 
Deputy Goveinoi of Oiissa, diiien out of his 
the Defoan piovmce, had to Seek sheltei in a destitute 

conditou with his wife, son and son-m-law, 
m the dominions of Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk 

Alivaidi huriiedly advanced to Cuttack and seized 2 lacs of 
lupees m cash and precious ai tides of the same value belonging 
to Eustam Jang He stayed in Orissa for 
me£r/iheX?nir ^ View to establishing his 

nrewntme^nt ^titlioiity thcic His cxpeiicnce of the local 

nsGoTCraoTtWe'^””® affairs gamed during his early days (during 
the Deputy Goveinoi ship of Shujauddm), and 
his previous acquaintance with the local Zamindais, now stood 
him in {good stead He placed his nephew Sayeed Ahmad 
(Saulat Jang) in charge of the government of Oiissa and also 
left theie Gujai Khan, one of his veteran Buhela generals, in 
command of a contingent of three thousand cavaliy and foui 
thousand infantiy He then turned his attention on the ad- 
ministrative affairs there He appointed Kasim Ah Khan, 
brother of his Begamandso long paymaster of his tioops, 
faujdai of Eangpui, to fill up the vacancy cieated by the tiansfei 
of Saulat Jang to Oiissa 

The appointment of Saulat Jang as the Deputy Governor of 
Orissa was a bad choice on the part of Ahvardi Lacking in 
moials, tact, and intelligence, he was unfit for 
Saniat Jang nnfit governing a newlv-conquered area His ovei- 

for goTeiDing n newly- ^ ° ^ a 

acquired territory bearing manners, unbiidled licentiousne^h, and 

excessive lust foi money, which he squeezed 
fiom the nch by extortionate means, gave rise to a widp-spread 
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discontent against his goveinment. Fuither^ like one who 
cuts the branch of a tree on which he sits, he foolishly alienated 
his soldicis, who had come from Bengal, and on whose loyalty 
and seivice he could natuially rely, by an ill-advised policy of 
leducing their pay This unsound economy caused their dis- 
satisfaction and led to their defection from the Orissa militaiy 
service At the same time he took a suicidal step by admitting 
into his military service the generals like Salim Klian, Darvesh 
Khan, Nizamat Khan, Mii Azizullah, and some otheis, “•* who 
had formeily served undei Eustam Jung and entei tamed in the 
heart of their hearts feelings of sincere attachment to him and to 
his son-in-law The unpopularity and ineflaciency of the new 
ruler encourged them to invite Mirza Baqai, who also had been 
so long watching the course of events in Orissa fiom her south- 
eastern frontier, to entei inco the province 

Thus a golden opportunity presented itself to Muza Baqar, 

, „ , who at once instigated the enemies of Saulat 

Return of Mirza 

Bjqar Jang to defy his authority openly and himself 

marched from the Deccan with a hiied band of Maiatha 
mfantiy for the lecoveiy of Oiissa Undei the leadership 
of Shah Muiad, the savioui of Eustam Jang’s family, the 
conspiratois had m the meanwhile bioken out into an open 
revolt, and the city of Cuttack was plunged into great disoidei.^®® 
Gujai Khan, who was deputed by Saulat Jang to pacify them, 
was killed by them in bioad daylight, “® and Husain Beg Khan, 
who was gieatly lesponsible foi the misgovernment of Oiissa, 
met the same fate ®®® In uttei confusion, Saulat Jang sent Qasim 
Beg, Snpeiintendent of his aitillery, and Shaikh Hediiitullah, 
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fm^dai of Cuttackj to make anothei attempt to placate the insm- 
gents“^, but finding those two generals unescoited they killed 
Qasim Beg, while Hediatullah lan away with his life aftei 
leceiving seveial wounds ^ Saulat Jang with his entiie family 
was soon seized by them,“^ and his tieasures weie plundeied 
Being timely infoimed of all these,®” Muza Baqai enteied 
Cuttack in triumph in the month of August, 1741 and lestoied 
his authoiity ®®' Saulat Jang was put undei stiict confinement 
in the palace, and hiB wife, cbildien and other lelatives iieie 
„ , , sent as piisoneis into the foit of BaiabatT.®® 

Snulat Jaog and Ills * 

family placed under Ear am All states that Muza Baqai wanted to 
Btnet confinement Saulat Jang, but was pievented 

by his wife fiom committing this vile act The victoiious 
Cuttack army also advanced up to Midnapui and Hijli and 
occupied those two places 

The misfoi tunes of Saulat Jang caused grave uneasiness in 
the mind of Alivaidi The impiisonment of his nephew with 
his whole family was indeed a great calamity 

Anxiety of Ain ardi ^ 

for him At the same time, the daring leturn 
of Mirza Baqar into Oiissa, and his seizure of its government, 
meant a seveie blow to his piestige and authority His anxiety 
was all the more enhanced by his belief that Muza Baqai had 
been able to effect the revolution in Oiissa at the instigation of 
Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk Being rathei peiplexed, he consulted 
his principal officois and relatives as to the means of effecting 
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(lie lescne of Saulat Jang and le-occiipymg Orissa®^" Ha]i 
Ahmad and his wife (Saulat Jang’s motliei), out of anxiety foi 
then son’s safefy, requested Ahvardi to puichase his release by 
peimitting Mirza Baqar to enjoy the government of Orissa.““ 
But he could not agiee to this humiliating proposal, which, he 
rightly argued, would affect his piestige and shake the foundation 
of his government."'* Mustafa Khan also encouiaged him to 
chastise Mirza Baqar in an TSpen encounter So he made up his 
mind to maieh into Oiissa to vindicate his 

He decided to inarcli 

into Onsso to vindicate piestige and le-establish his authority. To 

Ills power and honour , , .in t , 

ensuie success in the intended expedition, he 
tried his level best to raise an efficient army and to gathei suffi- 
cient provisions ^?he stiength of Mustafa Khan’s brigade 
was increased to five thousand cavaliy, Shamshn Khan’s to three 
thousand, Saidai Khan’s to two thousand, Umar Khan’s to 
thiee thousand, Ataullah Khan’s to two thousand, Haider 
Khan’s, Kakhrullah Beg Khan’s, and Mii Jafar Khan’s to one 
thousand each, Mu Sharfuddin’s, and Shah Muhammad 
Masum’s to five hundred each, Amanat Khan s to one thousand 
file bundled, Mu Kasim Khan’s to two bundled, and Bahadur 
All Khan’s to five hundred Fateh Eao, Chedan Baheha, and 
several othei Hindu geneials collected fifty thousand musket- 
eeis 

Leaving his -eldest nephew Shahamat Jang, wuth five thou- 
sand cavahy and ten thousand infantry, as bis deputy at Mui- 
shidabad, Ahvardi maiched in an auspicious 
On-sT’^^''^ ”"***^^ ”’*** moment towards Cuttack at the head of 20,000 
cavaliy and with a stiong artilleiy By forced 
maiches he leached the noithein bank of the river Mahanadi, 
opposite to Cuttack,®*” with his aimy, while Muza Baqai 
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was encamped at Rnpin,"" on the soiilhein bank of that uvei 
Muza B.lqar had kept Ins bag and baggage at a distance of about 
7 or 8 miles from the place of his encampment ~ Saulat Jang 
also had been left there within' a foiu-wheelcd carnage under 
the guaid of Haji Muhammad Amin, brother of Rustam Jang, 
two Tinanians, and five hundred Tebngas (foot soldiers fiom the 
Deccan), who had instructions to do away with him when any 
one of Ahvaidi’s paity would come to his lescue ^ 


Crossing the nvei Mabanadi at Jobi.'i Ghat®’ one chilly 
winter dawn, Alivardi adv'anced near the camp of his enemy. 

The very sight of his huge army stiuck terror 

Defeat of Mjrza 7, . , , 

Baqar and hia fl'giit into the heaits of Mirza J3aqar s soldiers who 
into the Deccan ^ short skirmish toolc to theii heels in 

various diiectioiis to the gieat disappointment of then master ^ 
In uttei despondency Muza Baqai again fled with his Maratha 
allies to the Deccan,®* by the load of ChampahghatT,®^ early in 
December, 1741®® He was able to baflSe the pursuit of some 
Afghan soldiers of Ahvaidi through the help of his old fiiend 
Shah Muiad Khan, Oommander-iu-chief of the Zammdarof 
Khurdah.®* 


The rescue of Saulat Jang next engaged Alivardi ’s attention 
He commissioned his prominent generals under the command of 
Mu Jafai Khan to the task,®® When they 
jang*and”L8*’famay "'^ere about to icach the desired spot after 
ciossing the river Kanahjuii (? Katjurl),®® 
Mu Muhammad Amin Khan (a step-biother of Alivardi and 
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brother-m-law of Mir Jafar Khan) left tbeir company along with 
Asiilat Khan, Dilir Khan, and seven other soldieis, and advanced 
daringly close to the cairiage that carried Saulat Jang Mirza 
Baqar’s guards over Saulat Jang then thrust their spears through 
the coach, which, instead of injuring him, killed one of the two 
Turanians, who had been placed within the coach, and wounded 
the other.®®* The generals of Alivardi then removed the curtain 
of tbe coach and brought sSaulat Jang out of it They w'ere 
indulging in jubilations for the miraculous escape of Saulat Jang, 
when Haji Muhammad AmTn, somehow or othei, got out of 
the coach, and quickly left the spot by mounting on Mii 
Muhammad Amin’s hoise without his knowledge Saulat Jang 
was taken before Ahvaidi, whose joy at his icscue knew no 
bounds, and who offered thanks to G-od by prostrating himself 
on the giound After embracing his nephew warmly and 
presenting him a costly dress, he sent a numbei of carts under 
strong guards to bung ovei his (Saulat Jang’s) family fiom the 
fort of BarabatT Among the soldieis posted at Barabatl by 
Mirza Baqar, some tried to prevent the release of the prisoners 
but the others opposed them m anticipation of favours at the 
hands of the victors - Thus the members of Saulat Jang’s family 
were rescued and safely conducted before Alivaidi ^ After a 
few days, Alivardi sent away Saulat Jang to Mnishidabad with 
all necessary equipments, like elephants, hoises, arms, dresses, 
and othei things befitting a high rank,“® and also a part of his 
army, retaining with himself only five thousand cavaliy and some 
of his choicest officers.®” He punished the friends of Mirza 
Baqar and seized all their branded horses (hoises marked for 
being employed in military service).®*” 
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Having thus lecoveied Cnltack, Ahvaidi stayed theie foi 
about thiec months, lebtonng Older and making 
Now adjninisirajnc ueccssaiy chaiigcs in the adimnistralion of 

nrnngcincnts jn Orissfi , , •« «- , i i a i t-t, 

Orissa Aftei appointing Muklilis Ah Ivlian, 
who, as we have alieady noted, seived undci Bustam Jang, 
Deputy G-oveinoi of Oiissa, he started foi Bengal But on 
leaching Bhadiak he changed his imnd acooiding to the advice 
of Mustafa Khan and, aftei dismissing Mukhlis Ah Khan, 
appointed in his place Shaikh Masum, a native of Panipath 
and one of his biave gcncials and intimate fiiends, to govern 
Oiissa Duilabhiam, son of Tankliam, was now appointed 
peshkai of the Deputy Goveinoi of Orissa 

On ariiving at Balasoie, Alivaidi thought it necessary to 

Chastisement of Jogft ^liastise Rajah Jagadisvaia Bhafija of Mayui- 
disvara Bhacja of bliafljV w'ho had allied himself with Muza 

Maj urbhaaj -ri , 

Baqai in the lecent war and had not yet sub- 
mitted to his authority The Elijah was indulging in pleasuies 
m his palace at Harihaipur,^'® when a detachment of Ahvardi’s 
army ravaged his teriitoiy and soon i educed it to submission, 
thousands of men and women being made piisoners Jagadi^- 
vara letreated highei up into the hills and concealed himself 
tbeie”^ Thus having subdued the teiiitory of Mayuibhaiij, 
Alivardi resumed his maich tov aids Bengal with his Begam 
and giaiidson Sirajuddaulab ^ 

In the meanwhile, Zainuddin was busy consolidating the 
anttoritj oh tile new goveimnent m BihBi 
With the assistance of some able officeis, such 
as his diioan Eai Chintaman Das, who had been foimeily his 
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uncle’s diitan at Patna, Hedayat Ah Khan, fathei of the 
bistoiian G-Iiulam Husain, Mahdi Nisai Khan, a brothei of 
Hedayat All, and Abdul Ah Khan, a nephew of Hedayat Ah 
Rdjah Sundai Singh of Tikari, and the Zamindais of Naihat 
and Samai, Namdai Khan, Kamgai Khan, Eanmast Khan and 
SaidarKhan, who had been all recently conveited to Islam, 
weie, m recognition of theiupast services to Ahvardi, admitted 
into Zainiiddin’s personal favour and fiiendship Maiching in 
person with a poweiful aimy and a tiain of artilleiy, Zamuddm 
thoioughly suppiessed the two turbulent Zamindars of Shahabad, 
Bhaiat Singh and Udwant Singh Ujjaina (giandfather of Kunwar 
Bingh of Jagadishpui neai Airah, the leader of the Mutiny in 
Bihar in 1857-59) So violent was the young Deputy Governoi’s 
resentment against them that he did not scruple even to get the 
able Afghan ofhcei Kohsan Khan Terahi, the then faiijdar of 
Shahabad, tieacherously.jnuideied simply on suspicion of his 
being in league w'lth them. At the same time, in another part 
of Bihar, Hedayat All Khan, wuth the co-opeiation of Kajah 
Sundai Singh and Kajah Jaikisan Singh, both Zamindais of 
Palamu, and the Zamindars of Seres, Cotomba and Sherghati,®®® 
brought under subjection the poweiful Hindu Kajah of Eamgaih 
(modern Hazaiibagh), 


*51 Sijar, Vol II, p wo’ Wo Know from MuzniTarnSm'ib that Chintamau Das was a 
Bengali Rayastha related to JauLTrain ^ . 

5* Ibtd, pp 60G 07 
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Tiiiii Marytha Invasions 

By the end of tlic veai 174], Aliv.ndi subdued all his 
enemies, and csfablishod his absolute aullioiily, throughout the 
length and bicadth of Bengal, Bihai , and Oiissa But destiny 
allowed no lespi to to the old man Even before he leturncd to 
his capital after expelling Muza Baqar, his most inveteiate foe, 
fiom Oiissa to the Deccan, theie appeared from the same quarter 
a dreadful scourge for him in the shape of the Maiatlia invasions, 
which kept him lestless foi the grcatei part of Ins rule 

llJieoiigin of the Maiatha invasions of Bengal is to be 
sought in the tuumphant Maiatba impeiiahsm 

Genesis of Ibe , j mi 'ir ^ 

Msratba invasions ot the peiiOQ llie Marathas now sought, as 
it veie, to wreak vengeance on the moribund 
Mughal Empire, which had .n its heyday opposed then national 
aspirations, and made a gigintic bid for supremacy over India 
The policy of founding a Maiath.i Empire on the ruins of the 
Mughal Empire, initiated by the 6rst Peshwa Balaji Viswanath, 
was definitely formulated by his bold and imaginative successor, 
Baji Eao I, when he suggested to his master Sliahu;“ Let us 
stiike at the trunk of the withering tree (the Mughal Empire) 
the blanches will fall of themselves Thus should the Maratba 
flag fly fiom Kiishna to the Indus ” ^ By defeating the jealous 
opposition of some Maratba generals, notably the Senapati 
Tnmbak Eao Dhabp.de and the Sena Sahib Subah Eaghuji 
Bhonsle, Baji Rio was able to establish, before his death on the 
28th Apiil, 1740, Maiatha supremacy over G-ujrat, Malwa, 
and Bundelkhand, while the Deccan proper was, to all intents 
and puiposes, ceded to the Marathas. 


l Irvine, Later flughaU, Vol II, p 165, 
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Ttaghu]! Bhonsle, the practically independent chief of 
Kagpiir, cherished the ambition of dominating ovei the aff.ius at 
Sataia by bunging under his influence his niastei Shahu, who 
had a soft coinei in his hcait foi him But this was foiled by 
the supeiior talents and ability of Baji Eao Eagluiji, therefore, 
sought an outlet foi expansion and plunder to the noith-east of 
his dominion in the Bengal siihah, which had been endowed by 
nature with profuse resource’s and had paid no chautli to the 
Maiathas till then The political convulsions, then prevailing in 
that suhah, presented to him a splendid opportunity for the fulfil- 
ment of his ambition By way of taking vengeance on the arch- 
traitor Alivaidi, the lolatives and partisans of the deceased Nawab 
Sdifaraz, w'ho had belli driven into the Deccan,® extended an 
invitation to Eagbuji to invade Bengal He readily responded 
to then call It might be, as some contemporaiy Muslim writers 
have suggested,® that Eaghuji Bhonsle was instigated also by 
Asaf Jdh Nizfim-ul-mulk% advance into Bengal The Nizam- 
ul-inulk could thereby diveit the attention of the Maiathas of 
Berar from his owm dominion m the south to the noilh-east, and 
could at the same time provide against any attempts on the pait 
of Alivardi to extend his sphere of influence in the south 

In Bharatacandra’s Annadamangala, a contemporary Bengali 
work, we find a somewhat significant version of the origin of 
theMaratha invasions These were, as he wiites, a sort of 
Hindu crusades against the Muslim oppressors (Ahvaidi and 
his troops), who had plundered the temples of Bhuvanesvara 
near Pun and had thus violated the sanctity of Hindu 
religion.®" Another contemporary Bengali 

A cicniricant version , rt - . , . 

in coniemponry iiie- Writer named (jangcirama, the author of 
Mahaiastrapurana, also describes distress and 
\ice in the countrj, representation of discontent to the 

^ Bayan, fa 100 03 

3 1 nsuf, f 28 . Siyar, Vol' H, p 607 , Mozaframamab, f 40Bi 

3* “ riiere is at SafSia the King of tbs Bargis, wbo is a great devotee of mine (Siva) 
Do thou appear in bis drrunis and be n ill come licre to anbdne the Yavanas (Mubammadans) 
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Maiathas, and then agieeiug to lediess the giievances thjough 
divmc mteivention in the matter ‘ But it is haul to guess 
how much of lustoiical tiuth theie may be in their state- 
ments Bharatacandra was a Biahman court-poet of the oitho- 
dox Brahman Zamindai Kisnaeandra of Nadia, who bad been 
made a captive by Alivaidi on his failuie to pay him 12 lacs of 
lupees demanded as nazarana ® So, his statements may baie been 
coloured by a iiariow kind of patiiotnm Gangaiama does not, 
liowevei, stand on the same footing IIis account is obviously 
one fiom the standpoint of the masses of the people (the cultiva- 
tors, Vaisnavas, and Brfihmanas, ordinaiy men and women of the 
villages), and he desciibes quite plainly then first hopes and 
expectations of relief fiom the coming of the Marathas, their 
subsequent disappointment and resentment, and ultimate veering 
round of popular opinion m favour of the endangered Muslim 
Government of Bengal Oontempoiaiy Muslim hiRtoriaus seem 
to have no knowledge of the state of Hindu feeling described 
above , they suspected intiigues but were inclined to thiow the 
Mhole blame on other Muslims in India (e g , partisans of Sarfaiaz 
Khan , discontented official? , oi the Nizam-ul-mulk) Probably 
they were partly light, and it was also natural that the Muslim 
wi Iters of Bengal should be largely out of touch with the under - 
cuirents of discontent amongst Hindu subjects 

Baghuji Bhonsle commissioned his prime minister , Bbaskar 

Sion, 1742 ting cliautli fiom the province Bhaskai 

marched unopposed thiough Oiissa with twenty 

On hearing tbs Nandi revealed e^eIythJng to the King of the Bargis m hia dream, which 

enraged him highly So Baghuia ah sent Bhaskar Pandit fo Bengil ’ —Bharatacandra, p 5 
Siva called Nandi before him and said, ‘ Proceed to the city of ihe South (the Deccan) 
There IS a king of the name of Sbahn Pot yourself within bis body The world is loo 
muoh afflicted with am See that he may send bis men to destroy the sinners ’ On hearing 
this, Nandi proceeled quickly and appeared before Shalmrajah "-Maharastrapnrana. lines 
87-44 

^ Bharatacandra, p 6 
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three commanders,’ and at the head of twenty thousand cavalry,® 
overpowered its Deputy G-overnor, Shaikh Masum Khan, and 
made his pes/i/ror Durlahhiam a captive® Then he pioceeded 
through Pachet (modern Ranlganj and the suiiounding distiicts).’® 
On his way back from Oiissa, Alivaidi got a report of the 
Maratha advance at Jaygarh “ near Midnapur, from one of the 
revenue-collectors of that quarter He did not at first give much 
credence to it,’® and conducted his return journey to Murshidabad 
in a leisurely mannei in the confidence that an external invadei 
could not enter Bengal except through the well-known loute 
lying across the Bajmabal hills.” But he was soon disillusioned, 
when on reaching Sahkra neai Mubarak Manzil he was inform- 
ed that the Mai athas ""having already passed through Pachet 
were about to fall on Buidwan “ He could not afford to ignore 
the report any longer 

After a forced march of one whole day and night, Ahvardi 
reached Burdwan on the iBth April, 1742 ” and encamped on the 

^ GangarfiTna m otiooa twenty twa names (a 23rd name is perliaps indirnted by tlie 
acunn) DhamdIiarmS, Hnsmnn XssT, Qang^ji Aioda, Simanta Joai, Balaji, SiTfiji Eobada, 
3ambbn]i, Kesaji Ainodd, Kesan Singh, Muban SiUjib, BaU Ban, gi$ Ran Arsis Pandit, 
^emanta Sebada, Hiraraan Mapdit, Mohan Baya, Pit Raja, Si£o Pandit, Sua'i, Sama]!, 
?iranga Bdya, Suntan Ebdn — Mahardstrupurana, lines 212 80 It should be noted that 
be last name is of i Muhammadan noble Firanga Raya might refer to some European 
idsenturer in Maratha military service 

’I Ynsuf, r 28 Ac"ording to Gbuldm Husnin 25,000, which rumour sweVed to 40,000 
Siyar, Vol IT, p 507) , 60,000 according tj Biyaz, p 338 and Sallmnllih, f J15B 80,000 
iccording to Scraflon (Tndostsn, p 40) , 60,0^0 according to Dow (Bindustan, Vol II, p 
107), 40,000 according to Gnngatama Grant-Dutf (Vol U, p 420) estimates the number as 
10,000 or 12,000 
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1C Modern Sabin bandi in the Ararabagh subdivision of the Hnghli distnct The 
PrabosT Magazine, A;ar7i,1338, p 382 

M Siyar, Vol IT, p 607 Yusuf, f 29 Gaugariima (Imes 19 20) writes that be passed 
ly Gi^labhum keeping Birhhu'ii to the left His Goalabhum evidently refers to Pachet 

^7 Letter to Court, Slst July, 1742 
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embankment of a tank called KanldTghi m the outskirts of the 
cif\ . He bad wiib him only 3,000 to 4,000 c.i^aliy and 4,000 to 
5,00J musketeers, as after the recoveiy of Oiissa be bad sent a\\ay 
the major pait of bis tioops to Mursbidabad with Sauldt Jang.“ 

To bis utter surpnse, the Maiathas surrounded 
^kirmjBieB at Burd- camp unawares at dead of nigbt,“ looted bis 

baggage, captured some of bis boises, elephants, 
and camels, and cut off bis food supplies “ Avoiding a pitched 
battle, the Maiathas only took recourse to skirmishes dunng the 
day and retiied to then camp at Burduan each evening “ 
Bhaskai demanded ten lacs of rupees as a price for his return, 
which was refused by Ahvaidi Of the twenty-four generals of 
the Marathas, Bbaskar lemained w'ltb fourteen hemming in the 
Nawab’s lioop*?, and the remaining ten went out to plunder the 
villages in different quarters ^ This was not all. The Maiathas, 
_ „ .. . Aviites the author of Rnaz, “set fire to 

The Nawaba troops •' ’ 

atBurdwsn leduoed to granaries and spaied no vestige of fertility , and 

when the stores and granaries of Burdwan 
were exhausted, and the supply of imported grains was also 
completely cut off, to avert death by starvation, human beings ate 
plantain-roots, whilst animals were fed with the leaves of trees. 
E\en these gradually ceased to be available Foi breakfasts 
and suppeis nothing except the discs of the sun and the moon 
feasted then eyes ” “ We get almost similar desciiptions of the 


M Nobaraftrapiirana, hoe6 11*12 In Iba Siyar as ■well as in contemporary literature 
■we meet with the e\preesion Bantdiglit in connection with Bnrdwan, Patna and Mnrahida* 
bad Probabl} iheae refer to tanks excarated nnder the orders of some oueena or excaratad 
by others in commemoration of their name or memory 
M yninf, f 20. Siyar, Vol H. p 607 
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‘•itiiation also m the woiks of Wafa“ and Salimiillah G-anga- 
iTima too writes “Nobody came out for fear of the Bargis 
and nowhere were food-aiticles available All men in the aimj, 
whether high or low, had lo subsist on boiled plantam-ioots. 
The extiemities weie gieat, not to speak of otheis, even the 
Nawab had to partake of these “ 

About a week had elapsed in this way, when Alivardi 
considered it inadvisable to*remam stationary in his camp almost 
at the meicy of his enemies without necessary food-articles 
He decided to march one night sw ftly through the ciicle of 
Maiatha cavalry with only a selected numbei of his troops, and 
to meet them in a pitched battle wdiicli thej 


AlivirSi marched onb 
of BurdwSn , hia trou- 
bles on the n-ay 


ha'd been so long avoiding.®* To make his 


and 


non-fighters 


aimy mobile, he ordered the camp-followers 
to remain in the camp with carts, tents, and 
other things ®® But it did not so happen No sooner had he 
gone out of his camp with his army in a morning of May, 1742,®® 
than those left behind, apprehending attacks from the Maiathas 
in their defenceless condition, followed close upon it and thus 
made it as unwieldy as before.®* 

JPinding the Bengal troops thus encumbered, the Marathas 
attacked them from all sides, and a furious fighting ensued at a 
place lying at a distance of about 12 miles from the Burdwan 
city ®® Towards the evening, the Nawab found to his surprise 
that his Afghan generals had become rather indifferent and had 
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lagged belmid fighting «5eiionsl}' with the enemies *® The 

Afghans had been, in fact, discontented with him foi several 
leasnn^ The M.uathis plundeied all Ins provisions, tents, and 
baggage, except thiee oi foui palanquins and his own tent.®® To 
add to his tioubles, he had to halt in a padd 3 -rield, which had 
become mudd}' owing to excessive rainfall ®’' Thus he passed the 
w'hole night in great distress '® 

Be^et with enemies and haring no food or shelter, Ahvaidi 
found himself in an extieincl} ciitical situation, hut with his 
usual fortitude, he decided to leave no means 
unassayed to extricate himself from it 
Probably wiih a view to gaming time for 
replenishment of his lesouices, he opened negotiations for peace 
the next morning,"'® b} sending to the Marathas an envoy, 
named Mu Ivhauullah-Klian, a native of the Deccan, then 
emplojed as the Paymaster of the Btiidwan Rajah’s tionps ■'® 
He was entrusted, as if by that Rajah liiinseif, with a message 
requesting Bhaskar to effect a compromise wath the Nawab of 
Bengal But BhasKai replied haughtily that 
cifinand"/* could acccpt iliis pioposal and allow the 
Navab to return to his capital if the latter 
paid him one crorc of rupees and surrendered to him all his 
elephants 

Janklram, a fast friend and prominent officer of Alivaidi, 
advised him to satisfy the demands of the Marathas “ in view of 
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Alivardi resolve! to 
fi;;ht with the Mara 
tfaes 


the distiessed condition of his army at that time But Alivardi 
made up his mind to stiike once moie, and 
leplied that he would rathei distribute ten lacs 
of rupees among his own men than add to the 
strength of his enemies paying anything to them ” Kaiam 
Ali^® states that Alivaidi, lathei peiplexed by difficulties, at 
first felt inclined to acq^uiesce in the demands of the Marathas 
but soon changed his mind when the lattei wanted his favouiite 
giandson Siiajuddaulah to become a hostage foi the payment of 
the money, and having invoked divine assistance, thus addiessed 
his geneials "Why should I not pay unto you as lewaids 
what I am going to olfei to the Maiathas ? ’ ‘ Nex the considered 
It necessary to wiif* over the discontented Afghans, who formed 
the life and soul of his army With this view he went the same 
night to Mustafa Khan’s tent with no one in 
his company except his little giandson 
Sirajuddaulah and made the following pathetic 
appeal "Aie you dissatisfied with me on 
any account ? Here I am befoie you with only Siiajuddaulah, 
who is clearer to me than my own self Despatch usimaiediately 
Do jour business at one stroke, and remove all yoiu doubts at 
once Butif some remembiauce of a friendship of long standing, 
and some gratitude for benefits received, have yet a place in 
your heart, and you can afford to forgive some faults of mine 
that aie now past , if you aie inclined to stand by me in this 
desperate moment, then leiiew your engagements with me, and 
do swear anew that you shall not forsake me This is the only 
way to set my mind at rest to enable me to think of what should 
be done with the Marathas, as I am firmly leso'ved to leave 
nothing unattempted i.ithei than sub oit This p.odiiced the 
desired effect on the minds of Must.ifi Khan and his fellow 
com nanJcra, like Shamihir Khaii, Umar Khan, Saidai Khan, 
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Eaham Khan, and otheis, allot whom piomised to fight foi the 
Na^^ab with renewed vigoui.“ 

Thus encouiaged, Alivaidi marched the next moiinng'’* 
towards Katwah, 35 miles to the noitb-east of Burdwau, with 
his aimy much leduced m numeiical stiength (two oi ihiee 
thousand cavaliy, five or six thousand infantry, and a few 
elephants)®^ On leaching Nikul&aiai his> soldiers endeavouied 
to oppose the Marathas w'ho had pursued them 
all the way. A desperate fighting took place 
towards the evening and continued the w’hole 
night, in course of which one of Ahvardi’s brave geneials, named 
Musahib Khan Mohmand, son of Umar Khan, fell dead “ The 
Maiathas placed a gun, that they had captured during their fiist 
plunder of Alivardi’s camp, at the top of a tree and discharged 
shots towaids his troops At dawn, Manikcand {dtwan 
of the Rajah of Buidwan), who had accompanied Alivardi’s 
ai my, fled out of fear to Buidwan The Marathas lushed for- 
ward to the centie of Alivardi’s aimy and captured Mii Habib, 
who henoefoith turned out to be then devoted friend and helped 
them in various w^ays But at this critical moment, the valour 
of some generals of Alivardi, like Haider Ah Khan, 
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Superintendent of his artillery i Mir Jafai Khan, Mustafa Khan, 
Shainshii Khan, Umar Khan, Sardar Khan, and Eaham Khan, 
saved his aimy fiom a fatal disaster. They gallantly ohaiged 
their enemies and killed many of them, “ which frightened the 
lest so much that they dissolved the cordon that they had formed 
round the Nawab’s army and attacked only one flank of it. 
This afforded the Bengal army respite to form itself into a 
compact body and to resume 'its march towards Katwah.®“ But 
it had to flght all the way with the Marathas. 

The sufferings of the Bengal troops, in their maich from 
Burdwan to Kafcwah, knew no bounds Yusuf Ah, who was 
at that time present in the company of Alivardi, has left a gra- 
phic account®^ of this -troublesome march He wiitesthat whenever 
SafferingB of Nawab’s soldieis halted on the way, 

Ahvardi’a army jljg Marathas also halted around them keeping 

themselves at a safe distance fiom the range of their swivel 
guns and at the same tune* sending out scouring parties to bum 
and plunder the villages situated within ten or twelve miles on 
either side of the road Every night, all men in the Nawab’s 
army, from a general to an ordinary soldier, sat with no canopy 
overhead and with no caipets or bedsteads below except the 
ground Articles of food became scarce, those who had some 
wealth or position could barely get one meal during twenty-four 
hours, and the common people had to stuff their stomachs with 
roots of plantain-trees oi glass On the first day of the march 
Yusuf All himself could procure only three quarts of a seer of 
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‘ khiclienj ’ (boiled iice mixed with pulse), which he shared with 
seven others, on the next day, they had to live on only seven 
pieces of ^Slialm-'pera^ a kind of confectionary, and on the third 
day they got nothing but half a seer of carrion. Thus piacti- 
cally starved foi thiee days, the Bengal army fought its way 
through the ranks of the Marathas and reached Katw ah on the 
fouith day of its maich But the light Maratba cavahy had 
already entered that city, plundered its farms and granaries, and 
burnt such giains as they could not carry aw'ay “ The famished 
soldiers of Alivaidi had to put down their acute hunger with 
half-burnt grains They soon got relief from Murshidabad 
In response to Alivardi’s request, Ha]i Ahmad and Shahamat 
Jang sent to him Saulat Jang w'lth provisions and some other 
necessary things “ 

The Nawab’s Uoops being thus reinforced and the rainy 
Mir Habib with a season having set in, Bhaskar thought of re- 
Snderla thU burning to his own country through Birbhum 

Murahidabad opposed by Mir Habib (now m 

Maratba service), who pointed out to him that the wealth of 
Jagat Seth and others in the defenceless city of Murshidabad 
could be easily plundered by the Marathas, if they fell upon it 
duiing Alivardi’s absence ® Bhaskar readily concurred in this 
proposal, and Mir Habib marched from Katwah towards Mur- 
shidabad with a few thousand Maratha horsemen Early in 
the morning of the 6th May, 1742, “ he reached Dahapada, 
opposite Murshidabad, and burnt its hazar, called Ganj Muham- 
mad Khan. Haji Ahmad^ Shahamat Jang, and Husain Quli, 

® VnBnf.f 34,Siyar, Vol ll,p 612,EiyBz, p S41, Salinrallali, f 118 A 
Siyar, Vol n, p 612 , Yusuf, f 34 
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v/ho had come from Dacca to Murshidabad on a private piece of 
business, tried to prevent him from crossing the river Bhagi- 
rathT. But he baffled all opposition, and crossing the river 
at the feiry of Hajiganj, ™ enteied the city of Muishidabad 
He went into his house and took away his brother Mii 
Sharif in his company, ” but could not bring out his wife 
01 children owing to the opposition offered by Haji Ahmad, 
Ataullah Khan, and All "Jawad Khan, a general of 
Alivardi ” He, howevei, soon raided the house of Jagat Seth 
Katehcand and carried away therefiom about thiee lacs of 
rupees in cash and a quantity of other goods in kind ™ Having 
plundered other quaiters of the city” and captuied Murad Ah 
Khan, a son-in-law =of Sarfaraz Khan, Durlabhiam, and Mi r 
Shujauddin, Superintendent of the * Bajutarah (Pachotra) San ’ 
duties (customs), the Marathas went over to the west bank of 
the BhagIrathI and encamped for the night at Tritconah,” intend- 
ing to j^under the city of Murshidabad again 
cSoS?Saba?® on tlie following day ™ The inhabitants of 
that city passed that fateful night in great 
dismay ” Several families of bankers and other people ran 
away with their bag and baggage to places like Bbagwangola™ 
and Maldah.™ The Marathas “ fed their horses and cattle 
with mulberry plantations, and thereby irreparably injured the 
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Silk manufacture The English, the Dutch, and the French 
left then factories at Cassimbazar on the 6th May, and did not 
return before the Nawab’s victory at Katwah 

On healing of the movements of the Marathas, Ahvardi 
started at once from Katwah, and marching day and night 
with all possible speed, in the midst of ram and thunder,®’ 
Ahvardi’s march leachcd the City of Muishidabad towards the 
moining of the 7th May.®* Mir Habib and 
of the Marathas }iis party thereupon retieated towards Katwah 
plundering and burning the villages they passed through on 
then way ®® 

From Katwah the Marathas staited for their home in ordei 
to avoid the heavy lains of Bengal But Mir Habib overtook 
them when they weie passing through Birbhum By reproach- 
ing them for their "cowardly letieat, and at the same time 
alluiing them with high prospects of immense plunders, he 
Mir Habib tried to persuaded them to come back to Katwah.®® 
They soon brought Katwah, Dfiaihat, and 
parts of West Bengal Bhowsiugbera ®^ Under their control, and Mir 

Habib tiled to establish their authority also in certain other parts 
of West Bengal He openend negotiatons with the Zamindars 
and began to realise customs and rents from the people by sending 
his agents to different quaiteis ®® 

Mil Habib next thought of taking possession of the rich 
Capture of tbs ^luch was, both fpolitically 

Mamb/r commeicially, of great importance He 

had spent his early life there and had’many 
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relatives and friends among its citizens.® He formed a conspi- 
racy with some of them, notably the two rich merchants, Mir 
Abul Hasan and Mir Abul Kasim, who weie on intimate terms 
with Muhammad Yar Khan, Ahvaidi’s half-brother and G-over- 
nor of Hugh,®® to capture the Hugh fort The defence of the 
fort was sadly neglected by the Nawab’s faujdar, Muhammad 
Eaza Khan, who oeing a , debauchee spent his nights in hard 
drinking and merriment with dancing girls.®* This gave an 
oppoitunity to the conspiratois On an appointed night Mii 
Habib with 2,000 Marathas undei Si^ Eao appeared before the 
gate of the foit, when Muhammad Baza, Khan “ ariangmg a 
feast of revehy was quite absoibed in watching the dancing 
of pretty women ’^®® Mir Abul Hasan, who enjoyed his 
confidence, then reported to him, “ Mu Habib has come 
alone to interview you and is waiting at the gate of the fort ” 
Under the influence of jiquor, Muhammad Eaza ordered the 
gate of the fort to be opened and to admit Mir Habib The 
Marathas then rushed inside the fort, brought it under their 
control, and put the officers of the Nawab in chains ®® Many 
of the residents of Hugh fled during that night to Chinsuia and 
other neighbouiing places, and some placed themselves undei 
the protection of the Dutch and the Erench 

The next morning Sis Eao was installed as the Maratha 
. _ Governor of Hugh Being kind and polite, 

of Hugh he received compliments from some of its 

citizens, whom he assured of peace and protection ®* He ap- 
pointed kdzis and imihtasibs, made Mir Abul Husan his faujdar 
and ordered the Zamindars to collect revenue.®® Henceforth, 
Katwah became the headquarters of the Marathas m Bengal, 
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and Mir Habib became their principal adviser Some of the 
Zammdais of West Bengal sent then agents to Mu Habib and 
obtained immunity of their tiacts fiom plunder by paying him 
large sums 

The movements of the Marathas caused gieat anxiety for 
the English in Calcutta The Council in Calcutta kept itself 
“ constantly advised of every material Motion of either party 
^ , ,, duiing the tiouble (caused by the Maratha 

Marathas to go beyond mvasioii) to guide them ” It mote to 
the Hugh River Couit of Diiectors on the 31st July, 1742 • 

On the Morattoes coming began to put Foit William into the 
best postuie of defence A stiong detachment (undei Captain 
Holcombe) sent to Cassimbazai and sent foi Mi Eorriestie a 
good Engmeei fiom Patna to form a plan for a Foitification 
Subordinates (suboidmUte factories) ordeied to put into a state 
of security, some bastions aie erected at Cassimbazai ” The 
Maiathas tried even to advance beyond the Hugh iiver, and a 
detachment of them went up to the Tana’s foit But they could 
not proceed furthei due to the timely piecautions of the Council 
m Calcutta The Company’s ship Tygries ” was stationed as a 
guaidship of Perrin’s Garden wnth a sloop to prevent Morattoes 
(from) crossing the iiver (Hugh) ” “ 

Mir Habib intended to proceed towards Dacca through the 
Sunderbans, but Ahvardi prevented it by timely sending back 
theie Husain Quh Khan to make proper arrangements for the 
defence of that city. The English also took necessary precau- 
tions to defend their factoiy there The Council in Calcutta 
wrote to the Court of Directors on the 8th January, 1743. 
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“ Dacca frequently alarmed of Moratoes (Maiatbas) Intentions 
to Msit those parts, supplied them (men in the Dacca factory) 
vith stores as desired but could send them no men ” 

The cessation of active fighting during the lainy season of 
3742 gave the Marathas a splendid opportunity to carry on their 
rarages ovei Buidwan, Midnapur, and Orissa as far as Balasore 
Gangaiama has mentioned the names of the important 
places in the districts of Burdwan, Nadia, Biibhum, Murshida- 
bad, Bankuia, and Midnapur, that weie affected by the Maratha 
^ lavages According to him, the Marathas 
control oTer west first plundered and burnt Candrakona, Mid- 

Bengal and OiiBsa i n t 

napul, Dignagaia, Jihupai, Nimgachi, Sedga, 
Simaila, Candipura, S 5 ampura, Anaila, the Burdwan city, and 
some villages round it, and next extended their ravages over 
Kathara, Sarai, Damdvai, Jadupura, Bhatchala, Mirzapura, 
Candia, Pala^i, BaiilcI, Beda, Samudiagada, Jannagaia, Nadia, 
Kadai, Baithana, Oadaila, Singi, Vaska, Ghodanas, Mastaila, 
Gotpada, Jugudea, Patall, Ataihat^ Pataihat, Diiaihat, Bera- 
hhausing (Bhowsmgbera), and Vikihat Then after plunder- 
ing the Dutch factories at Kagrama and Mowgrama they 
reached Kandl Prom Kandl they left for Birbhum, plundered 
the greater part of that district, and halted for some time at 
Amadahara and Mahe^pura After that they went to 
Vanavisnupura, but could not commit any ravages there 
apparently owing to a spirited defence by a local force, which 
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used artilleiy and claimed dmne assistance Next they 
crossed the iivulet Vavla ™ and came to Manganpada, Satui, 
and Kamnagara, whence they rushed towards Mahata, Cauri- 
gacha, Krithaha, and Sndharmanika thiough Eangamatl, and 
1 eached Dahapada aftei passing thiough G-oaljana, Budhnipada, 
and Neahspada In course of two or three months, Orissa, 
Midnapur, Buidwan, a pait of the Bajsahi zamindan, Birbhura, 
and Eajmahal, in shoit, the whole of West Bengal and a portion of 
Oiissa fell iindei Maiatha control , only the city of Murshidabad 
and Noith and East Bengal remained undei Alivaidi’s authority 
The condition of the people in the ravaged areas became 
, seiious and pitiable undei wanton cruelties 
the people in the perpetrated by the Marathas. Gangaiama 

raraged areas i. a. ^ 

has left a graphic account of the miseries 
of these people “ The Brahmans and the Pandits ran away with 
then books, the ‘ Sonar hemas ’ (goldsmiths) with their weights 
and measures, the ‘ Gandha-vaniks' (giocers, druggists, and pei- 
fumers) and the ‘iTiiasons’ (bell-metal-w'orkers) after closing their 
shops, the blacksmiths and the potters with their implements, 
the fisheimen with then nets and ropes, and the * Banliha-vantlts' 
(conch-dealers) with their own articles The Kayasthas and the 
Vaidyas followed suit The gentle ladies, who had nevei walked 
publicly on foot, went out with bag and baggage on their heads 
The Ksetrts and the Eajputs fled away leaving their swords 
behind; the ifaiaaitas and the agriculturists did the same with 
their ploughs and with paddy-seeds on the back of their oxen 
The Sha%k1is, the Sayyids, the Mughals and the Pathans ran out 
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0 then villages , and piegnant women, who could not walk long, 
gu\e bntli to childien on the way The poor people lan away 
wiMnheir humble clothes, the old walked out with then sticks, and 
the Ghnais and the Dhamiks went out with goats . Suddenly 
the Bargis suiiounded these run-away people in the field and 
plundeied their gold and silvei to the exclusion of everything 
else They cut off the hands of some, noses and ears of 
otheis, and killed many They even ravished beautiful women, 
entcied into the villages, and set fire to the houses. Again and 
again they demanded money of the people and pouied watei into 
the noses of soma, who failed to supply them . ith it, 
diowned otheis in tanks, and instantly put many of them 
to death ” Gangaiama’s statement is well corroborated by 
tliiee other contempoiary wiiteis like Vane^vara Vidyalankara,“® 
the com t- pandit of the Eajah of Burdwan, Sali- 
mullah, and Ghulam Husain Salim The last writer re- 
maiks “ Those freebooters diowned in the livers a large 
number of the people, after cutting off their ears, noses, and 
hands Tying sacks of dirt to the mouths of others, they 
mangled and burnt them with indescribable tortures Thus they 
desolated and dishonoured the family and children of a whole 
world ” Holwell also gives a similar account of Maratha 
oppression. “ . . they detached a strong body to Bukebs 

Bunder which they attacked, took, and plundered ; perpetrating 
everywhere the most execiable cruelties that revenge and inhuman- 
ity could dictate, cutting off the ears, noses and hands, of many 
of the inhabitants whom they suspected of concealing their 
wealth, 01 valuable movables, sometimes carrying their barbarity 
so far as cutting off the breasts of women on the same pretence, 


A class of Bsmi civilised people liviog jn many parts of the Murstiidubail district 
They have now taken to agnculture and 'ive mostly on it 
Its Yafigtya Sabitya Parisat Patrika, Part 86 
Biyoz, p S44 

IW Bakhsh bandar — Castoms-bonse or port at Hugh. - . . _ . - 

10 
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neither sex nor age proving any security against these enraged 
barbaiians ” 

Some people of West Bengal saved their honoui and wealth 
by fleeing away to Eastern and Northern Bengal (Dacca, Maldab, 
and Barapur Boalia), where they settled peimanently Even 
Shabamat Jang ciossed over the Ganges to a 


Many of them fled to 
Eastern and Northern 
Bengal 


place near Godagail (in the modem Eajsahi 
district) with his own and the Nawab’s family, 
and some fuinituie and effects After a short 


stay at that place, which since then came to be called Bhag- 
nagai,““ he returned to Muishidabad with some of Ins female 
favouiites and the ai tides belonging to Ahvaidi Mahiiajah 
Kisnacandia of Nadia also left Kisnanagai foi the time being and 
lived at a place on the bank of the rivei Icchamali, at a distance 
of 12 miles from Krsnanagai, and the mother of Rajah Tilak- 
candra Raya of Burdwan fled from Burdwan to Mulajoi, which 
she had taken on lease from Kisnacandia. Many .people went 

over to Calcutta also, where they implored the protection of the 
English, who obtained the Nawab’s permission to dig up an 
entrenchment lound their teintoiy This led to the constiuc- 
tion of what came to be known later on as the Maratha 


Ditch 


During the rainy season Alivardi, as has been already noted, 
suspended active operations against the Maiathas with his 


us I H E , p 185 It appears from what Daflgarama and others say about the 
beastly treatment of womenfolk by tbe Maratha armies that they had degenerated absolutely 
below tbe staudard aimed at by the Hindu reviTalist Sivaji 

119 Yusuf, T 87 , Siyar, Vol II, p 514 , BiySz, p 843 , Mabaraftrapurapa, lines 852 56 , 
Holwell, I. H E„ pp 123 24 This is an instance from a very recent period of the general 
movement of tbe Lower>Gangetic peoples from west to east, under pressure of invasions or 
political disruption In this \fay ancient Magadbans and Mithilgns came into West and 
East Bengal, and in this way too men of these parts passed into tbe East Indies or the 
Greater India beyond the seas 
IM Yusuf, f 37 
Ibid 

199 Introduction to the Works of BhSrataoandra, New Victoria Press Publication 
193 Oxme, Indostsn, Vol n, p 45, 
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■ f g'lptl troops He encamped at Amamganj and Tarakpur in 
U'C -ubnibs of the Muishidabad cityj^® and devoted himself to 
‘'r'l'nglhening his army for a flesh conflict with the Marathas 
nf<ci the evpiry of the rams His artilleiy was leorganised, 
some wai-elephants were trained to march in 
Aiivirdi'a prepara fiont of liis elephant, a strong flotilla was 
cosson prepaied by recruiting boats from Dacca, 

Maldah, and Kajmahal,^® and ten lacs of 
rupee? were distributed among the soldiers by way of pleasing 
them He had also appealed to the Delhi Emperor and 
wiitten to his deputies at Patna and Purneah“®to help him 
against the Marathas At the time when 
Uainuddm come Zainuddin received his uncle’s letter he was in 
Khan from purneah to a rather embatiassed situation, as he had veiy 
Ihc^Mahatiw^** lately returned from his expedition against the 
Bhojpui zamindars, and his troops had not 
received their arrears of pay. But Hedayat All Kh&n promised 
to clear off the arrear dues of the troops and to undertake the 
charge of his government duiing his absence, wheieupon he 
marched for Murshidabad with Mahdi Nisar Ehan and Abdul 
All Khan, paternal uncle and maternal grand-uncle respectively of 
the historian Ghulam Husam, at the head of 5,000 cavalry and 
about 6,000 or 7,000 infantry Saif Khan also came from 
Purneah with 6,000 soldieis 

Yusuf, f 86 
Siyar, Vbl IT, p 514 

136 Ibid 

iW Ibtd.p 516 

^ RijSz, p 314 This indicates easy direct waterways between the districts of East 
and West Bengal for that time 

Yusuf, f 87 } Siyar, Vol II, p 616 

Ibid, p 616 Wafa (f 23B' states that due to rams Zainuddin had to apend one 
month and a half in coming from Patna to Murshidabad, though usually 16 days were 
tegmred for such a journey 

130 Mahara;(rapuropa, lines 601-02 

131 Siyar, Vol II, pp 515 16 Gaflg5raroa also gives the number of his oavaliy and 
infantry as twehe thousand — Maharuslrapurapa, hue 691 

133 Not Sayeed Ahmad as GungSrama wrongly writes Saif Khan was Bepnly 
Governor of Purneah till his death in December, 1748 (Siyar, Vol II, p 6161 
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On his arrival at Muisbidabad, Zainuddm urged on tbe 
necessity of attacking tbe Maialbas before tbe expiiy of tbe lainy 
season, and, in spite of tbe Nawab’s pi otest, succeeded in caiijiug 
bis point.^® Tbe Na^ab then left tbe suburbs of Mursbidabad 
witb bis two nephews, bis kinsman Abdul Ah Khan, and an 
efficient and well-oiganised body of troops, while the ground was 
yet miry and under water in some places In the meanwhile, 
Bhaskai was celebrating tbe Durga Puja festival at Dilaibat 
(about five miles south-east of Ka|,wab) by exacting conliibu- 
tions fiom some of tbe zamindars of West Bengal The 
Nawab made a surprise attack on him duimg tbe small bouis of 
tbe morning on the third day of the festival, the 27tb Septembei, 
1742 The Maratbas, tbeieupon, fled away towards Katwah 
leaving behind a poition of then bag and baggage 

Aftei a few days’ maicb tbe Nawab reached a certain place 
on tbe-east bank of the iivei Bhaglratbi, opposite Katuab 
Here a smallei iivei, tbe Ajay, runs into the 
Bhaglratbi fiom tbe iiest Tbe main body of 
Maratbas was encamped facing tbe Ajaj on 
the M est bank of tbe Bhaglratbi, and a pailj 
of them was kept leady with artilleiy in a sloop in tbe BbagiiathI 
by the side of Katwah All of them were on the alert, and tbe 
Nawab could not dislodge them from their strong position 
though he fired upon them across the Bhaglratbi for eight 
days But the western flank of the Maratha army was not 


UJ MaliardstrnpuiSQa, Imeg 607-16 
Ml Tusuf, f 37 , Siyar, Vol n, p 517 
Ms MaliSrastrapurapa, hoes 569 78, Waft, f 23B 
1“ Sarkar, li’a/l, Vol l,p 90. Siynr, Vol II. p 617 
MakaraatrapuraQa, lines 659 64 
“8 Siyar, Vol II, p 617 
M9 Ibid, 
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^ (?ll-piotected, and so the Nawab thought of attacking this 
h ink by secietly crossing both the Bhagliathl and the Aj ay ““ 
Foi a few miles above Katwah, both the banks of the BhagIrathI 
viere fiee fiom Maratha contiol It was, therefoie, possible for 
the Nawab to get a tempoiary bndge of boats constructed across 
Uie Bhagiiathl at Uddharanpur, and to cross it with his aimy 
to the noith bank of theAjay The boats being 
tr.ssMnhr^BhlgTMthi then let down the stream of the Bhaghathi, one 
brui.es^of bo^s'^ two at a time, reached the mouth of the Ajay ““ 

at about a mile above the Maratha camp.“® The 
Nawab utilised these to get a budge built across the Ajay before 
daybreak wrth a vrew to orossrng that stream silently, evading the 
attention of the Marathas But when his army began crossing 
It, one or two boats m the middle of the bridge gave way causing 
the death of 1,500 of his soldiers The bridge was, bower ei, 
quickly repaired, and before the earliest light of dawn streaked 
the eastern horizon, about 3,000 of the Bengal troops had reached 
the south bank of the A]ay Marching quickly for a mile they 
attacked the Maratha camp all of a sudden. The Maiathas fled 
immediately without trying to know the strength of the enemy’s 
army or making any attempt to oppose it The Bengal soldiers 
chased them vigorously and killed many of them. In the 
morning the Nawab sent reinforcements in elephants, cannon, 
and soldiers from the other bank of the Ajay, and soon personally 
appeared on the scene. He puisued the fugitive Maiathas up to 

MO Ibid 

la llabarasJrapnraQai lines BiS 46 UddbSraQpur is so called after tbe celebrated 
Vai;Qara saint UddbSra^ natta 
1“ Siyar, Vol H, p 617 
M3 Ibtd, Yusuf, f 88 
Ml Ibtd 

MS Siyar, Vol II, p 618 , 000 according to Ynsnf. f 88 

MSflyaz, p 346, Sijar, Vol 11, p 518, Yusuf, f 38, 'Niuzafiarnamah, f 43, MabS- 
rS^trapurapa, lines 640 68, Eolivcil,! H E,p 130, 

MT Siyar, Vol IT, p 618 

Ms Ibid , Biyaz, p 846, Muzaffarnamab,! 48 b 
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a place, lying at a distance of about four miles fiom Katuah, 
and came back to the camp deserted by them, to enable Ins aimy 
to ha^e some rest theie 

Bhaskai fled to Pachet and Ins detachments scattered in 


Bui dwan, Hugh, Hijli, and other places also 



October, 1742 (para. 6) ‘ ‘ The Nabab (Nau iib) 


neai Ins capital being joined with the forces from Patna and 
other paits advanced to Outtna (Katwah), the Moiattoes 
(Maiathas) retreating before him a Battle Ensued, the victory 
fell to the Nabab who drove them into the Punchat (Pachet) 
country but with little or no loss on either side. They are since 
letired to Ramgur, the Party of them at Hughley (Hugh) and 
Tanna have since quitted those jilaces ” The Mauithas could 
not be pursued further by the Bengal troops through the dense 
jungles of Pachet Acting according to the instructions of 
Mir Habib, Bbaskar left Pachet, turned towards Bisnupura (in 
the Baukura district), and then advancing by r\ay of Candrakona 
reached the Mrdnapur district, wheie he encamped at 
Naraingaih and " burnt and plundered Eadhanagai and other 
towns ” 

Bhaskai sent a detachment also to Orissa, where Alivardi’s 
Deputy Goveinoi , Shaikh Masum, bravely attempted to oppose 
it but was defeated and killed at Jaipur Thus Oiissa 
was about to fall uudei Maiatha contiol But Alivardi’s prompt 
measures prevented it On hearing of the sad fate of Shaikh 
Masum, he left Pachet and advanced through Burdwan to 

«9 SnsTif, f 88 

150 Siyor, Vol H, p 519 

151 Yusnf f f 3S , Siyar, Vol II, p 619 

151 Ib,J 

IBJ Ibid.Tusof.f 39 

151 Iiettei to Court, 30th October, 1712, para 25 

155 Jbtd, dated 8th January , 1743, para 90 At Haribarpnr according to Ghiilaui Husbid 
W afa, ( f 24B) writes that Shaikh Maenm fought with the Marathaa and fell hefure them at 
Padanpur 
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jMiclnapur. ““ Bhaskai, thereupon, fled towards Balasoie but 
«oon turned back and had a fight with the Nawab, at a distance 
of about four miles from Midnapui, which lesulted in his 
defeat with a loss of several soldiers This 
ba-i * hpyonti the disconceited the Marathas, who immediately 
cmikaiake tumed their back, being hotly pursued and 

driven beyond the Chilka lake, by theNawab’s troops mthe month 
of December, 1742 

Alivardi stayed at Cuttack foi about two months for the 
purpose of restoring his authority in Orissa He appointed Abdul 
Nabi Khan, uncle of Mustafa Khan, Deputy Governor of Oiissa, 
with Duilabhiam, son of JankTiam, as his peshkdr, and returned 
to Murshidabad on the 10th February, 1743, where he dis- 
tributed 30 lacs of rupees among his soldiers as a reward foi 
their most faithful services uudei so many difficulties When 
the news of Alivardi’s victoiy over the Marathas reached the 
Delhi Court, the Emperor wrote to him a congratulatory letter, 
bestowed on him the title of Husam-ul-mulk (sword of the king- 
dom), and lewaided him with a sword, a dagger, a necklace 
inlaid with precious gems, and a special dress of honour The 
titles of Bhtesham-ud-daulah, Maham-ud-daulah, Bhteram-ud- 
daulah, and Bkram-ud-daulah weie conferred on Shahamat Jang, 


Biyor, Vol II, p 619 , Yusuf, f 89 
Ibid 

158 Ibtd 

159 Jbjd , Letter to Court, Sth January, 1743, para 90, MuzaffarnSmah, f 43b, Eiyar, 
p 346 

150 afa, f aSA 

181 Ibid , Siyar, Vol II, p 691 Karara ah (Muzaffarnamah, f. 44A), Yusuf (f 40), and 
Gliulaili Husain Saliin (Riyaz, p, 346) ha^e wrongly stated that the Deputy Qo\ernor8hipof 
OrisaS was now conferred upon Abdul Bnsul Ehan, a nephew of Mustafa Ehau Ahdul Rasul 
Ehnn was a son of Abdul Nabi Eb&n and later on succeeded his father as Deputy Governor of 
OriBsB after his death — Siyar, Vol H, p 634 

152 Letter to Court, 16lh February, 1748 

153 MuzaSarnamab, f 44 b 

151 Biyar, Vol IT, p 620, Yusuf, f. 41. 
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Saulat Jang, Haibat Jang, and Ataullah Khan lespeclivelj' 
Mustafa Khan was elevated to the rank of 3,000 mansabdari 

The fust Maiatha invasion lesulted in Bliaskai’s disastious 
defeat and ignominious letieat to the Deccan in December, 1742 
But, in the meanwhile, an enemy in the gaib of a fiiend had 

appealed in Bihai fiom an unexpected quaitei 

SjHnrJung at Putin _ , nt a i i • t i i 

In response to Nawab Alivardi s piayer for help 
against the Maiatli.is, Empeioi Muhammad Shah ordered Safdar 
Jang, the sabff/idaj of Oudh, to piotect Bihai, and if necessary 
to advance into Bengal Safdar Jang started from Paizabad 
early in Decembei, 1742, withl0,000Hindusthanisoldieis, 7,000 
Qtzilhash cavalri, nbo had become attached to him after deseit- 
ing the army of Nadir Shah, and with numerous artillery and a 
well-equipped camp . A strong rumour was afloat that he was 
coming at the head of 40,000 men with a firman for the 
suhahddTsJnp of Bengal The English in Bengal believed in 
this rumour and their Council m Calcutta wiote to the Court 
of Directors on the 8th January, 1743 “ Piom Patna we 

learn that Subah (Suhahd&r) of Oudh was advancing that way 
with 40,000 hoise, leported that he had a Phirmaund (firman) 
for the Subahship of Bengal.” At the earnest lequest of Safdar 
Jang, Amm Khan, Governoi of Allahabad, permitted him to 
utilise the fortress of Chunai He then crossed the Ganges 
neai Benares and proceeded with his family to Chunar. Having 
gairisoned the foit there with his own men, he maiched towards 
Patna with his consort and family in a mannei equally pompous 
and imposing 

His advance engendered great panic among the citizens of 
Patna, who had heard much about the oppressive conduct of the 
Qizilhdsh soldiers during Nadir’s massacre of Delhi Zainuddin 
Ahmad, Governoi of Patna, then in Bengal, and his Deputy, 
Sayyid Hedayat All Khan, were also seized with apprehension 
But through the intercession of Murid Khan, who had come to 

165 My account of ‘ So/rfar Jan j ot Poino ’ is -based on Ghulfim Husain, Yusufi Dastnr 
({ 8721, and Bengal General Ijetters to the Court of Directors 
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Pitaa as an agent of the Delhi Bmpeior, Hedayat Ah Khan 
pfhanced up to Mauer, a place of historic importance lying to 
the south-west of Patna, to wait on Safdai Jang, who lecmved 
him until politeness and affability The Council m Calcutta 
uiote to the Court of Diiectors on the 8th Januaiy, 1743 
“ the king’s Duan with the Naib of Patna in his camp 
Chief and Counoil (of the Bngiish Factory at Patna) obliged to 
furnish Boats for Traiispoiting his foices across Zoncah (?) 
liver, his people commit outrages, are under no command, it 
IS said he Designs to give up the Nabob of Muxadavad’s (Murshi- 
ddbad’s) Servants’ Houses at Patna to plunder Chief of Council 
obliged to increase peons to pi event Insults ” 

Safdar Jang entered Patna City with Hedayat Ah Khan on 
the 7 th December, 1742, and after visiting it encamped at 
Bankipiir, five miles west of it From that place he began to 
act as the virtual rulei of Bihar Having ordered Hediyat Ah 
Khan to vacate the Patna fort for his tioops after removing every- 
thing belonging to Zamud lin Ahmad, he placed a guard of his Per- 
sian soldieis at the gate of the fort, thus blocking all in'jress and 
egress But G-hulam Husain, as instructed by his father Heda- 
yat Ah Khan, succeeded in bunging out of the foit, during the 
night, a considerable portion of Zainuddin Ahmad’s wealth am 
furniture to a place near it , these were soon removed by Hedayat 
All Khan to a comparatively safe place near his house On the 
following day, Safdar Jang returned to the city with great pomp 
and placed the fort there under the control of his own men Then 
visiting the tomb of liis maternal grandfather, that is, father of 
Saadat Khan Burhan-ul-mulk, lying outside the city of Patna, 
he returned to his camp at Bankipiu. The high officers of the 
Nawdb’s government, the Mansahdars the Zamindais, the 
Jagirdars, in short, almost all the gentry of the city, iollowed 
him theie and presented nazars. But Safdai Jang accoided them 
a cold reception. He took possession of three or foui elephants, 
and three or four pieces of cannon, belonging to Zainuddm 
Ahmad Khan, in spite of a protest from Hedayat Ah Khan The 

11 
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Saulat Jang, Haibat. Jang, and AUullah Khan lespeclively 
Mustafa Khan «as elevated to the lank of 3,000 mansabdinl 
Tlie fust Alaiivtha invasion resulted in Bliaskar’s disastious 


defeat and ignoininiou's retreat to the Deccan in Deceinbei, 1742 
But, in the meanwhile, an enemy in the garb of a fiiend had 
appealed in Bihar fiom an untxpecled quaiter 
safdarjangnipani jcsponse to Nawab Alivardi’s piayer for help 

against the IMaialhas, Empeioi Muhammad Shah ordereij Safdar 
Jang, the subfihdai of Oudh, to protect Bihai, and if necessary 
to advance into Bengal Safdai Jang started fiom Faizribad 
eaily in Decemboi, 1743, wi Ih 10,000 Hindusthanisoldieis, 7,000 
Qizilbash cavaliy, who had become attached to him after deseil- 
ing the array of Nadu Shah, and with numerous artillery and a 
well-equipped camp A strong ruraoui was afloat that he was 
coming at the head of 40,000 men with a firman for the 
siibahddrship of Bengal The English in Bengal belieicd in 
this rumour and then Council in Calcutta wiote to the Court 


of Diiectors on the 8th January, 1743 “ From I’atna we 

learn that Subab (Suhahda}) of Oudh was advancing that way 
with 40,000 hoise, reported that he had a Phirraaund ifirmati) 
for the Subahship of Bengal ” At the earnest request of Safdar 
Jang, Amin Khan, Governoi of Allahabad, permitted him to 
utilise the fortress of Chunai. He then crossed the Ganges 
neai Benares and proceeded with his family to Chunar. Having 
gainsoned the fort theie with his own men, he marched towards 
Patna with his consort and family in a manner equally pompous 
and imposrng 

His advance engendered great panic among the citizens of 
Patna, who had lieaid much about the oppressive conduct of the 
Qizilbdsh soldiers during Nadir’s massacre of Delhi Zainuddin 
Ahmad, Governoi of Patna, then in Bengal, and his Deputy, 
Sayyid Hedayat All Khan, were also seized with apprehension 
But through the intercession of Murid Khau, who had come to 


16S My account of * ao/eJar Jon jtotPof no ' la. baaed on GhnISm Haaain, Tuauf, Dastur 
(f 372), and Bengal General Letters to the Court of Directors 
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Patna as an agent of the Delhi Bmperoi, Hedayat Ah Khan 
advanced up to Maner, a place of historic importance lying to 
the south-west of Patna, to wait on Safdar Jang, wha rec'^ived 
l«i n with politeness and affability The Council in Oalcu'^ta 
viote to the Court of Directors on the 8th Januaiy, 1743 
” the king’s Duan with the Naib of Patna in his camp 
Chief and Conn oil (of the English Pactoiy at Patna) obliged to 
furnish Boats for Transporting his foices across Zoncah (?) 
liver, his people commit outrages, are under no command, it 
IS said he Designs to give up the Nabob of Muxadavad’s (Murshi- 
dabad’p) Servants’ Houses at Patna to plunder Chief of Council 
obliged to inciease peons to pi event Insults ” 

Safdar Jang enteied Patna City with Hedayat Ah Khan on 
the 7th December, 1742, and aftei visiting it encamped at 
Banlcipiir, five miles west of it Prom that place he began to 
act as the virtual rulei of Bihar Having ordered Hediyat Ah 
Khan to vacate the Patna fort for his tioops after removing every- 
thinghelonging to Zamuddin Ahmad, he placed a guard of his Per- 
sian soldieis at the gate of the foit, thus blocking all in jress and 
egress But G-hulam Husain, as instructed by his faihei Heda- 
yat All Khan, succeeded in bunging out of the foit, during the 
night, a considerable poition of Zamuddin Ahmad’s wealth an 1 
furniture to a place near it , these were soon removed by Hedayat 
All Khan to a comparatively safe place near his house On the 
following day, Safdar Jang returned to the city with great pomp 
and placed the fort there under the control of his own men Then 
visiting the tomb of his maternal grandfather, that is, father of 
Saadat Khan Burhan-ul-mulk, lying outside the city of Patna, 
he retuined to his camp at Bankipui. The high officers of the 
Nawdb’s government, the Mansahdars the Zamindais, the 
Jagirdms, in short, almost all the gentry of the city, folio w^ed 
him there and presented nazars. But Safdai Jang accoided them 
a cold reception. He took possession of three oi foui elephants, 
and three or four pieces of cannon, belonging to Zamuddin 
Ahmad Khan, m spite of a protest from Hedayat Ah Khan The 
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Englit-h f.ietoj} .it Pntn.i h.ul nKo to c\pe' loncc ‘.oine troublf'^, 
.ind tlic {'ounoil in Pakulta wiote to the C'oiiit of Dnoctor*! on 
tlie .'^th .t.imi.u), “ S.ifd.u Tnng is since .11 rued at Patna 

and foihid all intercourse with Bengal Thc\ (the Patna factor ‘i) 
ate in a in.mnci confined to the F.ictoiy at Patna, could not 
send goods an ay '* 

Thn<5 8,ifdai langV heha\ioui .it P.itna n.is fai fiom 
fiiendh ]To ni.idc hnn-elf an ‘ iinltncd giie^.l ' who'.e departure 
was inoie de-'iicd than hi*, enteitaininent On being infoiincd 
of his nio\cinents, Munrdi left Oii'.s.'i for Mur'^hul.lbad and 
warned him not to ente>- Ikngal lie aKo wiote to the Kniperor 
^luharainad Shah roque'.ting him to iccall Safdai Jang, ns he 
did not requiie anj help fioni a man of hts nature Muhammad 
Shah, thoioupon, wrote to Rafdai Jang oidenng him to return 
to his coiinli} just on receipt of his lettci Onhe.iiingof 
Alivaidi s retuin fioin Oiissfv and of B.'il.“iji Bao’s coming to 
Bihar to help Alnaidi, Safdai Tang made up his mind to depart 
from Patna He crossed the Ganges at Manei b\ a bridge of 
boat', on the l.jth Jaiiuaiy, 1748, and letuined to his dominion. 
Thus the Oudh menace of 3742-43 was waided olT But it cre.atcd 
a precedent for Safdai Tang’s succes-or, Shujauddaulah, to coiet 
Bihar as a spheic of influence In f.ict, Shujauddaulah's pait 
in the battle of BuNar, 1764, was the outcome of his ambition 
and self-inteiest lathei than of ant kind sentiment foi 
!Mii Kasim, tlie expelled NawTib of Bengal 

Greater calamities w'cie in stoic foi Bengal Soon after 
- , ,, , ictuin fiom Orissl, Baghuji Bhonsle, 

invasion, 1743 instigated by Bh."iskai, m.uched into this 

piOMiice at the head of a large aimy in Peb- 
luaiy, 1(4S, ®' with the intention of realising the chaulh of 
Bengal^ Bihar, and Orissa, tvhich the Empeior Muhammad 


m ^ according toMuzafTornamali, f 49A and W'oM, f 2 B 

w Letter to Court. ISlh Angust, 1713, para 8 
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^iiclh had promised to Shahu and Shahu had in his turn a‘-signed 
U) Haghuji. With great shortsightedness the Delhi Emperoi 
now tiled to save the unfortunate piovince of Bengal fiom 
Mai.llln devastations by calling in external aid Being per- 
‘•onall} powerless to oppose Raghu]i, he persuaded the Peshwa 
Balaji Rao, the great rival of Raghuji, to come to this province 
to chastise him In retuin for the Peshwa’s help, the Empeior 
piomised him the government of Malwa and a portion of the 
ai reals of the chatdh due from Patna 

Bfilaji Rao marched into Bihar from the south with a laige 
army of about 50 thousand cavalry This 
tiirough^Bibar produced a tremendous consternation thiough- 

out'the province All through his way he 
exacted blackmail from the inhabitants and harassed them in 
many ways. Ghulam Husain wiites that those who paid him 
money or some rich presents could save then life and wealth, 
while those who tried to defend themselves were killed and then 
houses were plundered Ahmad Khan Q in eshi, grandson of 
Daiid Khan Quieshi, founder of the town of Daudnagtu m the 
Gaya district, tried his best to defend the neighbouiing fort of 
Ghauspur But that only biought upon him .1 teinble chastise- 
ment by Balaji’s soldiers, v\ ho besieged the fort and compelled 
him to ransom bis life for fifty thou&and rupees ™ The town 
of Dauduagar was sacked and plundered The citizens of Patna 
giew alarmed and became very anxious for the security of then 
life, honour, and property. Some of them even sent their 
families away to Hajipui on the northern bank of the Ganges. 
But fortunately for them Balaji did not go to Patna He 
marched through Tikan, Gaya, Manpui, Bihai, aud 
Monghyr, and reached Bhagalpurj his troops maltreating and 


BS.wade, Vol II, p 91 , Duff, History of the Mahrsttas (Cambtay Edition), Vol II, 

Siyar.Vol II, pp 532 23 
WO Ibtd, pp 523 21 
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tortuiing the people of those places A large number of the 
inhabitants of Bhagalpur crossed ovei to the other side of the 
Ganges. But a brave lad>, widow of Sarfaiaz’s general Ghaus 
Khan who had died a heroic death in the battle of Gina, being 
unable to remove heiself with her large family, boldly lesolved to 
defend her house and honour to the last drop of her blood. 
Highly impressed with her courage, Balaji left her propeity 
and effects untouched, and deputed a detachment of his body- 
guard to guaid hei house till the whole Maratha army had gone 
out of the place 

Some peisons hostile to Ahvardi then reported to Balaji that 
the Navi ah had stationed at the Teh agar In pass a faithful general 
with a body of troops and thiee pieces of cannon to oppose his 
advance, and that he should, therefore, entei into the plains of 
Bengal thiough the Pachet road He did not accept then advice 
but sent foi some of the petty Rajahs of the neighbouring 
Colgong hills, and promised them handsome rewards if they 
could point out to him the path leading to Bengal thiough the 
Eajmahal hills Though disposed to help him, those Rajahs could 
not show him the path as they were unfamiliar with the ranges 
of hills that sepaiated Bengal from Bihar At last an old 
Rajput inhabitant of the Colgong hills, named Sitaram Ray, 
came lorwaid to guide his aimy thiough ‘ secret passes ’ into 
Bengal, for a leward of one lac of rupees He led the 
whole Maratha army, as Mi Holwell has desciibed, at first 
Westward, a point or two southernly, until he found a pass, 
which he sought for about the centre of the range of the Colgong 
hills This pass found, was his mark for the remainder of the 
expedition , he earned them through this pass by very practi- 
cable loads with much facility, until the mouth of it opened 
upon the level countiy between the Colgong and Tehagurry 
(Tehagarbi) hills, from hence his course was due south, which 
led to the second pass through the last-mentioned bills, this pass 
he accomplished with equal ease; from hence foi tw’o days he 

™ Bid 172 Holwell, I H E,pp 137-41 
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cjossed the level countiy, that lies between the Telliaguir) and 
R.ljtnahal mountains, shaping his course about south-east, at 
night he told the Geneial (Balaji) he most halt until the morning 
In the morning he led them due south, and in the evening of 
ihe same day enteied a pass which guided them thiough the 
Eajmahal mountains, and lauded (if we may 
Ihe plains ofBengai be allowed the expression) the whole aim 
without the'loss of either man or hofse, on the 
plains west of the city of Eajmahal at a little town called Benian 
Gang on 13th of Maich, 1741 ” It took them sixdajs 
to reach that place from Bhagalpui, and the old man letuined 
home w'lth due rewards Then marching thiough the plains of 
Birbhum,”® and the-high load leading to Murshidabad,^™ the 
Peshwa encamped neai M.inkarah,”'' which is situated ten miles 
south of the Murshidabad city, while Eaghuji had fixed his camp 
at Katwah 

Thus the two Maratha aimies reached the plains of Bengal 
Every quarter of west Bengal w'as filled with alarm and constei- 
nalion,”® and the Nawab was apprehending if he would not 
be shuttle-cocked between the two forces He decided, howevei, 
to utilise the Peshwa’s help against Edghuji and staited from his 
camp at Amaniganj to meet him His generals, Mustafa 

173 jjjiij At first sight it misfit appear that Holwell’s * Beman Q-ang ’ was Rennell’s 
‘ Baniagong’ (the modern Beniagram) But this village is twenij miles south east of 
B&;mahal, and Holwell writes that his ' little town ’ Benian Q-ang lay west of Ra mahal 
There is no Beniagong (Beniagram) to the west of Ba]mahai near the foot ol the Ra mahal 
hills, but there is a village known as Biimangawan, about one mile to the north-west of 
Tinpahar By Station on the £ I B Loop Line, and about seven miles south west of Bajmahal 
Evidently then this village corresponds to Holwell’a * Benian Gang ’ I am indebted for this 
piece of information to Babu Mambhusan Sarkar, Dy Banger of Forests, Sahebganj This 
point has been also discussed in J B 0 B S , September December, 1929, pp eCS 71 

174 Holwell, IH E ,pp 140 41 

173 Siyar, Vol II, p 524 Further details about the Peshw^’s route have been noted 
by Sir J N Sarkar in his * Fall of the Mughal Empire,’ Vol I, p 9G, Footnote 
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Khan, Shamslni Khan, Umar Khan, Haidai Ali Khan, Mu* 
Jafar lUian, FakhinUah Beg Khan, fiaham Khan, and others, 
accompanied him with then banneis aloft so that the Peshwa. 
might he impiessed with the stiength of the Bengal army 

After a few da} s’ negotiations, the Nan ah 

Ah° wdT and BsiaTlt of Bengal and the Peshwa met in a confeience 
Piassey, 3iat March, pia^gey on the 31st Maicl), 1743 The 

Nawab agreed to pay 3bahu the chauth foi the 
province of Bengal, and 22 lacs of lupees to the Peshwa, v\ho 
piomised to '* accomodate matteis” with Eaghuji in such a way 
that he might not invade Bengal in future The Peshwa 
received also some elephants and ]ewels as presents Piessed 
by the Peshwa, the Nan ab had to paj him the whole amount 
before he could peisuade him to march with him against their 
common enem} , Eagkuji 

On healing of the march of the allied Bengal and Poona 
troops, Eaghuji deserted bis camps at Katwah and Burdwan and 
lan away to Birbhum But the Nawab and the Peshwa ciossed 
the Bhagliathl tlie next day and chased him vigorously After 
two or three days’ maich the Peshwa pointed out to the Nawab 
that the Bengal aimy would not be able to overtake Eaghuji and 
so he should pursue him personally with his light Maratha 
cavalry The Nawab agreed to this, whereupon the Peshwa 
maiched rapidly the following day, oveitook 
from ^Bengal Eaghuji lu time, inflicted a defeat on him, and 
compelled him to leave Bengal with great 
loss of his men and much of his baggage Bhaskar, who had 


161 Muzaffamamah, f 49B Siyar, Vol II, p 625 
Ibti 

166 Letter to Court, 13th August , 1748 AccorJing to Kiyaz (p 351), Ahvardi met 
BMaji at Birbhum 
161 Yueuf, f 48 
185 Siyar, Vol II, p 624 

166 Tusuf, f 44, Wafa, f 26B, Siyar, Vol II, p 625 
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been waiting near Midnapui with a paity of soldieis, also retieat- 
3d to Ins country through Orissa The Peshwa too being 

dniy satisfied returned to Poona Thus the two Maiatlia aimies 
left Bengal bj the end of May, 1743 

Aiivardi returned to the Murshidabad city, where his 
mothei soon died at the age of ninety His 
o^Mnrshidaiisd nephew Zainuddin went back to Patna and 

had a defence wall constiucted round that 
city in the teeth of opposition from tlie citrzens There 
vere at that time some rntrigues and troubles among tbe 
officers of Alivardi at Dacca *®’ Gokiilchand, an eminent 
financier, employed as the diwan of Husain Quit Khan at 
Dacca, accused his mastei befoie Shabamat Jang of having 
misappropiiated some money Husain Quli, theiefoie, lost 
his office, which was conferred on Yasin Khan, faii]dai of 
Dacca, and the post of fanjdai was given to Mu Qalandai 
Husain Quli soon returned to Miushidabad and got himself 
reinstated thiough the influence of Ghasiti Begum, eldest 
daughter of Alivardi and consoit of Shabamat Jang Yasin 
Khan fell insulted and thought of retiring to piivate life, but 
he was persuaded by his friend Ataullah Khan, faujdm of Eaj- 
mahal and Bhagalpui, to act as his deputy there Husain 
Quli pioceeded to Dacca, and being now assiued of Ghasiti 
Begam’s favour, became arrogant and overbeaiing He dis- 
missed Gokulchdiid and appointed Eajballdbh to liis post He 
soon came back to Murshidabad to live close to Ins patroness, 
leaving his nephew Husainuddin Khan as his deputy at 
Dacca 

131 Yusuf, f 44 , Siyar, Vol II. p 535,Kiyaz, p 351 
133 Letter to Court, 13th August, 1743, para, 8 
133 Aluzaffamamah, f 62A 

131 Siyar, Vol II, pp 526 37 This opposition w,.s due to the f act tb it it rould not 
be erected " 'without ruining the houses already built on the site of tbe old wall, or close 
to it ” Thus there was already an old wall in a dilapid-ited condition Ttennell {Memoir of 
the Map of Indostan\ noticed there a wall in good condition , this might be the wall built 
under Zainuddin s orders 

135 Siyar, Vol II, p 625 
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The Maratha menace appeared again aflei nine months 
In the beginning of March, 17-14,''^’ R.ighiiji 
Third MumHi urn T sGiit liis gcneials Bliaslcai Pandit and Alibliai 

Marth, 1711 Qaiawwal*®' at the head of 20,000 Iioife- 

men”® to invade Bengal thioiigh Orissn and 
Midnapm This time Eaghuji had no fear of opposition 
fiom the Peshwa, because, on the 31st August, 1743, Shaliu 
had etfected a compiomise between the two rival Maiatha 
chiefs bj deflning then lespectue splieres of influence The 
suhahs Malwa, Agia, Ajnieie, Allahabad, and the tv\o estates 
of TiKaii and Bhojpiu (including Daudnagai) in Bihai yielding 
an annual levenue of 12 lacs of rupees, fell to the sbaic of the 
Peshua, while the lest of Bihar and the siihoJis of Oudh and 
Bengal (inclusive of Oris-<d) to that of Raghiiji 

Alivaidi beaid of Bhaskai’s march on his way to Eajmahal, 
and so lotuined to Miirshidabad in two da}s The reappear- 
ance of the Maiathas bewildeied Jnm to a degiee Much of 
his inilitaiy strength had been e\bausted, 
for ” many of the Bengal soldiers bad lost their 

lives on the battle-fields, the proiince bad 
been tciribiy devastated, and the eKcbequei of its government 
had become bankiupt, mainly due to the payment of a subsidy 
to the Peshwa in 1743, and the expenses of maintaining a huge 
aimy and of providing necessaiy equipments for war. To add 
to these, the Nawab’s own health bad been too much shattered 
to enable bun to lead his airay in person So, from various 
considerations, he now decided not to meet sword with sword. 

Letter to Court, Srd August, 1744, para 8 

Wf Siyar, Vol H, p '529 Alt Qiranrwil was " one of the Maratbo leaders that had 
embraced the Muhammadan filth and was surnamed All BhSi Rijaz, p 347 ffhnlam 
Husain nutes that he was a famous general whom BhasLar entrusted with commaod over 
6 000 b rsemeu 
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mt to frustrate the designs of the Marathas by a strata- 
?era 

With this object in view, Alivardi held fiequent consulta- 
lons with his brave and designing general Mustafa Khan.”® 
vlustafa Khan expressed his willingness to undertake the 
ask of entrapping and massacring Bbaskar with his followers, 
londitionally upon his being promised the governorship ot Bihar 
^livaidi having agreed to it, Mustafa Khan began to hatch 
a plan in secret He opened negotiations 
in^"^Bh 53 knr°'''by Bhaskar and informed him that his 

master wanted peace and compromise and 
he himself would try to bring it about At 
this, Bhaskar slackened Ins military preparations and expressed 
his desiie to meet Mustafa Khan To expedite matteis, 
Alivardi sent his dman Jankiiam and Mustafa Khan to 
Bhaskar’s camp at Dignagar, 32 miles south-west of Katwah, and 
himself went to Mankaiah Mustafa Khan and JankT- 
ram won Bhaskar’s heart with fascinating speeches and sacred 
vows, and convinced him of the necessity of a meeting between 
himself and Alivardi in ordei to arrive at a definite settlement 
of the chauth affair But still entertaining some suspicion of 
foul play, Bhaskai, instead of going personally to Alivardi’s 
camp all at once, sent Ahbhai Qarawwal with 25 horsemen 
in the company of Mustafa, Khan apparently to pay respects 
to the Nawab but in reality to ascertain the actual state of 
affairs there.”® Alivardi, Jaukiram and Mustafa Khan con- 
quered his heart wntli sweet, artful and impressive speeches,”^ 
and persuaded him to believe in the desirability and piactical 
utility of a meeting.”® He was then sent back to Bhaskar 
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With Mustafa Khan and Janlnram All of them exhoited 
Bhasliai so much that he was led to banish all suspicions from 
his mind When Mu Habib warned Bhaslcai against the 
asseitions of the Nawdb’s agents,®” both Jankiiam and Mustafa 
Khan took solemn oaths according to the forms of their les- 
pective leligions,''® — Janakh.lm bj touching the sacred water of 
the Ganges and lula<i (a sacied plant) leaves and Mustafa Khan 
by holding a copy of the Koi.ln in his hands While these 
negotiations weie in piogiess, Alnardi tried to humour Bhaskar 
by sending him delicious fiuits and other food-stuffs, 
produced in Bengal oi imported fjom outside Bhaskar 
agieed to meet Alivardi at Mankaiah ”= on the 31st 
Maich, 1744 

Alivardi knew it well that for the fulfilment of his pcifidious 
design strict secrecy was needed He bad, therefoie, disclosed 
his intention to no one save Janklram, Mustafa KhSn, and 
Muza Beg Khan, and ivanted to make others believe that he 
was eager for peace As the da)' of interview drew near, a 
magnificent tent w'as pitched at Mankarah, and a large space 
of ground was enc’osed with high screens of canvas In the 
morning of the appointed date (31st March), Alivardi went 
inside the tent w'lth his nephew Saulat Jang, AtSullah Khan, 
and Mu Kazim Khan, leaving a party of his tioops at some 
distance behind the tent Mir Jafar Khan was posted at the 


JIaliSrfistrapurSflo, Ijnes 647-50 
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^ ? oi the tent with a few soldieis ; Haidei All Khae was 
, , asked to wait on the way through which the 

'll Marathas were to come , and Mirza Dawar 

Qnli was iilaced at a'sliort distance from him with his artillery 
A batch of picked soldiers was kept hidden beside the wings 
01 the tent After these airangeinents, Alivaidi disclosed 
his intention to Saulat Jang, Atauliah Khan Mu Jafar Khan, 
and Pakrullah Beg Khan, and* asked them to stand fully aimed 
in two close rows inside the tent ““ Out of ciuiosity, a large 
numbei of men flocked to the spot fiom diffeient quarters 

Bhaskar ariived at Mankarah on the 31st of March with 
22 generals and Ahbbai Qaiawwal ^ keeping 
15,000 or 20,000 hoisemen at a distance of 
Mankarah miles from the Kaw^ab’s tent.®®® Mustafa 

Khan and Janklram received him at the gate of the tent and 
conducted him inside ®®‘ , but they soon went away on the plea 
of executing some important task ®®® BhSskar then proceeded 
in front of the Nawab, when the tent-pitcbeis following his 
(the Nawdb’s) signal “ dropped down the screens of the 
pavilion, tied them strongly with tent ropes, and cut off the 
ingress and egress of friends and foes ” ®®® Muza Hakim Beg 
intioduced Bhaskar to the Nawab, w'ho being duly satisfied as 
to his identity after enquiring thrice, ordered his concealed 
soldieis to fall upon him and his companions ®®^ 
iihaskir and his Mir Kazim Khali, Bai Khoidai Beg, and some 
^ otheis lUshed upon Bhaskar and his generals 

Mir Kazim Khan killed Bhaskar with one stroke of his swoid,®®® 
and his generals ®®’ also were soon dispatched 
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Mustafa Khan and Umar Khan fell violently upon the leadci- 
less Maiatha sjldieis and massacred a laige number of them."” 
Alivardi himself mounted his elephant and chased his fugitue 
enemies up to Katwah.^’* Raghiiji Gaikwad, who being too 
Massacre and espul- shrctvd to be moved by Mustafa Khan s and 
Bion of the Maraibaa Janblram’s oaths had kept himself outside 

the tent, fled away homewards with ten thousand horsemen and 
with as much baggage as he could quickly load.®“ Other Maratha 
detachments roving about Burdwan and Dignagar and in the 
tracts Ijing between Midnapur and Eajmahal also took to their 
heels Thus “ the whole Moiattoe (Maratha) army fled out of 
the piovince.*’®“ On returning to the capital 
to Murshidaba^*'^*^^^* City Alivaidi distiibuted ten lacs of rupees 
a'mong his soldiers in recognition of their sei- 
vices Fuithei, in-iesponse to his lequest, the Delhi Empeioi 
bestowed the title of Bahat Jang (tiger in battle) on Mustafa 
Khan, and of Bahadw (valiant) on Mir Jafar Khan, Pakhrullah 
Beg Khan, Haidei Ah Khan, and others, who had fought so 
gallantly against the enemy They weie also promoted to higher 
ranks Alivaidi himself got the surname of Shuja-ul-mulk (the 
valiant of the kingdom) and a special khelat of honour.®"® He 


answering the call of nature When ha did not return for a long time, Bhaskar wanted 
to leave the place to take his bath and meal, and Mustafa Khan also agreed to follow him 
But just as Bhaskar was getting on bis horse, Mustafa Khan struck him with sword and 
left him dead on the ground 

Muzaffarnamah, f 46B , Biyar, Vol II, p 630 

232 Ibid The Siyar (Vol II, p 680) mentions the following interesting incident in this 
connection — 

While Ahvardi was about to mount his elephant, one of his slippers was missing 
“Imnsthave my other slipper," said the Nawab, " before I can lay ray feet upon the 
bare ground *' " Pray," sryeained out a voice, '• is this a time to look out for a shpper ?" 

No indeed," replied the Nawab, " it is not, but were I now to go without my slippers 
you would not fail tomorrow morning to say that Alivardi was in such a hurry to get out of 
the fray that he left his slippers belnud ’’ 
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Jinw leduced the number of his troops from a sense of relief and 
security Shahamat Jang gave himself up to plea< 5 ures and 
)ji ought a dancing party from Delhi with a la\ish expenditure 
But Haji Ahmad being dissatisfied with his brother went away 
to his son Zamuddin Ahmad at Patna His dissatisfaction was 
due to the fact that the post of faujdar of Hugh, so long coveted 
by him, was given by Alivardi to Sayeed Ahmad after bis return 
from Orissa Sayeed Ahm'ad had a quairel with the Alimans 
(Germans) at Hugh ovei the question of customs “““ Some 
oppressive measures of one of his officers, named Subhan Singh, 
excited the Germans to make a night attack on the Hugh fort, 
but they were opposed violently by the guards and had to flee 
away in boats in the-mornmg Sayeed Ahmad theieupon sent 
Husain Eaza Khan and Subhan Singh with a stiong force to 
besiege the factory of the Geimans But being devoid of ex- 
peiience and guided by a false sense of security, they began to 
take lest in the gaideu of Omichand near Hugh, when at dead 
of night the Germans fell upon them This cieated a confusion 
in then camp and they took to their heels On learning this 
‘Vlivaidi sent Mu Jafar Khan to chastise the Geimans at Hugh 
Mu Jafar Khan besieged then factory, which was soon vacated 
by them Some people believed that Mir Jafai Khan accepted 
a biibe of 10,000 rupees fiom the Germans and allowed them to 
escape out of their factory 

The tragic fate of Bhaskai and his companions generated a 
burning desire for revenge in the mind of 
Raghuji, who was thencefoiward on the 
look-out for an opportunity to advance again 
into Bengal He got it in the course of a 3 ear, when Mustafa 
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Durlabhram 
pn'ooed by 
Maratbas 


Khan, the foremost of Alivaidi’s Afghan generals, raised the 
. , standard of lebelhon against his master and 

The rebellion of , , f _ , _ , , 

Mustafa Ebon created luvitcd Kaghuji to invadc Bengal He marched 
an oppo lumty for it immediately at the head of 14,000 cavalry and 

leached Oiissa in March, 1745 

As aftei Mustafa Khan’s rebellion, his nephew, Abdul 
Easul Khan, had joined bis standard, Durlabbiam, son of Eajah 
Jdnklram, had been appointed deputy governor of Orissa The 
new governor was a iveak-minded piiest-ridden man, too much 
addicted to superstitions Bewildered at the 
the sudden approach of the Maratbas, he first shut 
himself up in the fort of BarabatT for 
about a fortnight, after which he was foolish enough to 
visit Eaghuji in his camp where he and his followers 
were made piisoneis-*’® He was taken to Nagpur where in 
September, 1746, he approached Visaji Vikaji 
to persuade the Peshwa to mediate for his 
release His fathei Jankiram ransomed him 
in December, 1'^ 46, by paying 3 lacs of rupees to Baghuji.®'® 
The fort of Baiabati w'as bravely defended for one month and a 
few days by a lieutenant of Duilabhram, named Mii Abdul Aziz, 
a Sayyid of Samana ““ But he surrendered rt 
Barfibstnort provisions on condition that 

his as well his followers’ person, honour, and 
property should be left untouched by tbe Maratbas and no one 
should be compelled to jomthem.“^ 
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Alivardi had gone to Patna m pursuit of the Afghans when 
Shahamat Jang communicated to him the lepoit of Raghuji’s 
adiance.®^® He immediately staited back foi Murshidabad The 
Afghans being still in open lebelhon, and the city of Murshida- 
had being lathei insufficiently piovided with means of defence, 
he thought it expedient to manage somehow oi other to put off 
opposing Raghuji actively as long as possible, and accoidingly 
deputed Munim Ah Khan to him with a false pioposal of peace 
.. , Eaghuii could study the situation well and 

Alivatdi 6 attempt to 

humour Baghup for demanded thiee cioies of rupees Alivaidi 
prolonged the negotiations foi about two 
months and a half till, fortunately foi him, Mustafa Khan was 
slain near Jagadishpur, 18 miles south-west of Arrah, on the 
20th June, 1746 “® This relieved him of an extremely 
embarrassing situation, and enabled him to assume a strong 

H t n thtnd attitude towards Raghu]! He now wrote 
after t'-e deatii of to him “ An agreement brought about by 
Mustafa Khan moncy, IS the eftect of either im- 

potence, 01 some great hope As to the first, I inform you that 
by God’s blessing, my w'arriors are more covetous than ever of 
another engagement with you, and more desirous of fighting than 
hunteis are getting at their prey And as to the second article, 
i must tell jou, that they cannot expect any benefit from entei- 
ing into a treaty with so unfortunate a Commander as yourself 
Matters standing thus, the aggreement you expect, cannot be 
brought about but by a battle ” 

But this intimidation did not stop Kaghuji’s advance. He 
entered the Burdwan district in the month of June, 1746,“^ 
which ‘ caused great confusion and prevented 
Business from going on at several Auiungs.”“® 
' On the 20th July he proceeded to Biibhum 
whence he sent his detachments to 'Cuttack, Midnapui and Hijh 


Bnghii]! in BnrdTvan 
and Biibhum 


218 iitd 
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About this time, Murtaza Khaiij son of Mustafa Khan, 
Buland Khan, and some olhei distiessed Afghans, wlio Jiad been 
spending then days of adversity, aftei the death of Mustafa 
Khan, in the mountains of Magior near Chainpui and Sasaiam, 
sent piteous appeals to Raghiiji to lescue them Consideiing 
that then alliance would strengthen his party, Raghuji matched 
towards Bihai at the end of the lainj season of 
1745 “® Passing thiough the jungles of noi th 
Biibhum and the hills of Kharagpur (south of 
Monghji), he leached Futwah, and having pillaged and burnt 
it,“’ plundeied Shaikpura and othei villages in the estate of 
Tikaii, and then forded the Son river After lescuing the Afghans 
he le-crossed the iiver at Arwal and advanced 
Hia alliance with (owaids Patna. Due to the alliance of the 

tiie Argbane 

Afghans, the numbei of his soldiers now 
swelled to 20,000 men 

Alivardi left Muishidabad for Bihar m the month of Octo- 
bei, 1745,“® at the head of 12,000 choice 

Ahvardi’e march into , , 

Bihar in pursuit of the horsemen, With a strong deteimination to 
Mdrathas Bxpel the Maratlias out of that piovince On 

hearing of his march, the Marathas fled fiom Patna to the south 
The Nawdb encamped for a few days at Bankipur and settled 
some quairels in the family of his nephew Zainuddin Then he 
proceeded to attack his enemy through Kaubatpur (13 miles 
south-west of Mithapur, the site of the Patna Junction Railway 
Station) with an ai my fully leplenished and supported by a 
powerful artillery But the MaiSthas avoided an open fighting 


MS Siyar.Vol 11, p 5iT 
25S Yntsuf, f 68 

SS7 Better to Court, Slslr January, 1746, para U 

MS Siyar.Vol n,p 648, Yusuf, f 58 
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and pioceeded m front of him, always keeping themselves 
beyond the lange of a cannon-shot, till his 

Funoua fighting at , -r* , . 

XTehib Aiipur , escape army reached KanI s tank neai Mehib Alipni 
(on the east bank of the Son, 19 miles south- 
vest of jSTaubatpur) , wheie Eaghuji had fixed his camp Jleie 
the vanguard of the Bengal army under Mir Jafar Khan and 
Shamshir Khan attacked Raghuji all of a sudden The other 
portions of the Maratha aimy tiied their utmost to save their 
chief, who ultimately escaped due to a negligence on the part of 
Shamshii Khan or, more probably, to his tieacbery In the 
meanwhile, Alivaidi had advanced to join bis army in chastising- 
the Marathas But Raghuji fought bravely and held bis ground 
during eighteen days’ fighting, though he was struck in the 
mouth by a chance shot,““ and two of his generals, named 
Mahimaji Baba and Sankaiaji Baba, were killed on Novembei 
14 and 20 respectively 

. - Suspecting Mir Jafar-'lKhan and Shamshir Khan to be 
traitors at heart, Alivardi felt lather perplexed. But his Begam, 
who often helped him with sound advice, now also came forward 
to give some comfort to her worried husband.®”® On her own 
initiative, she sent Taqi Ah Khan and Muzaffar 
The Nawab Begain’s Khan as envovs for peace to Raghuji 

pioposala re’ected by -T , i nir tt i « 

Raghuji Raghu]i, acting under the advice of Mir iiabib, 

refused to accede to the pioposals of theNawab 
Begam, and staited for Muisbidabad with a view to plunder- 
ing that city before the Nawab could leach theie 


flnnk was put under the ohaena o£ Biyeed Ahmad Kh&n, who was supported by Sluvh Jahanyar 
and Umar Shan Raham Khan was seated on the elephant that carried Alivardi’e main 
standard , and Ahv\Tdi was m tlie centre with the flower of his soldiers commanded by 
PalchrnllBh Bag Kh5n Nnrallsh Beg Kh5o. an 1 several other veteran and faithfol genernls — 
Siiir.Vol ir, p 649 

Siyir, V.il II p 619 Yusuf, f 69 

S P D,Vol 2), Letter No 74 

Siyar.Vol II, p 560 Jbtd, 

Tbid, Yusuf, f 60 
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The Nawab’s troops oiossed the uvei Son with gieat diffi- 
culty, suifenng mightilj fiom want of provi- 
Both Bughu'i iini sions. T«o eminent officeis of Zainuddin, 

Alivnrdi pnceedcrt lo 

wards ^Mursindsbad , JaswantnSgar and Mir Ghulam Ashiaf, joined 
ne7r Bhsg'aipur ^ ^ them aftei having undergone great troubles, on 
their way, at the hands of Maiathas. Alivaidi 
turned towards Bengal through Maner and Patna On the wa} 
Eaghuji with five or six thousand men turned back and fell upon 
him, near Bbagalpiir, on the stream of Clianipanagar Alivardi 
with only 600 men chaiged them most vigoiously and drove them 
away.”’ He was ably seived on this occasion by one of his 
officeis, named Dost Muhammad Khan 

Apprehending that his march through the high road might 
bring him again into, conflict with Alivaidi’s troojrs before he 
could reach Muishidabad, Baghuji marched from BbS-galpui 
through the lulls and jungles of Santal Paiaganas and Birbhum.”" 

He arrived near Murshidabad on the 21st 
in December, 1745, and pillaged “ the towns ovei 

against Muxadabad (Murshidabad) and several 
villages about tbera,” such as Jhapaidah and the garden of 
Mir Jafai The Mniathas roved for three or four dajs through 
the southern and western suburbs of the city 

Proceeding along the main road Alivardi reached Murshi- 
dabad on the 22nd Decembei, 1745 ™ He 
A Biierp ensagetnent soon marolied agaiost Baghuii, who had fled 

near Ealwah and ® £ i. j 

Raghn I's detent He towards Katwah on hearing of his advance, 
wmtX^Te^ing Mir and overtook him at Eanldighi (tank) ^ near 
m''Bengai^ Katwah A sharp engagement ensued, which 

resulted in the defeat of Eaghuji with heavy 
losses in men and baggage, and compelled him to retreat to 

267 Siyar, Vol H, p 550, Muzaffarnaninli, f 69A 

268 Ynsuf, f 60. Siyar, Vol II, p 550 
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NTi^pin He left behind in Bengal two oi thiee thousand 
.M M"ilha hoisemen and six or seven thousand Afghans, including 
Giiulam Murtaza Khan and Buland Khan, undei the command of 
Mil Habib, to continue his viork On the 3i(l January, 1746, 
*]te Maiathas appeared about six miles west of Cassimbazat 
The English factors at Cassimbazar wiote to the Council in 
Calcutta on the 17th Febiuary,, 1746, that the Maiathas “ still 
continuing near them makes it impossible to send the bales (of 
cloths) down with safety ” But in the b^^ginning of Maich, 
Ataullah Khan advanced with a “ laige foice ” to expel the 
Marathas, whereupon they “ quitted the island (of Cassim- 
bazar) ” ^ 

Roving bands of Marathas, howevei, lemained scatteied in 
Buulwan, Bankuia, Midnapui, Cuttack, and Balasoie The 
Council in Calcutta stated in the lettei to the Couit of Directors, 
dated the 30th November, J746 “A body 
p.oung bands of of Maiattoes have continued at Midnapoie the 
whole season undei the command of Meei (Mir) 


Habib, some of the paity aie in Ingellee 
(Hijh) and Deans Town (neai Diamond Harbour) which places 
they have been in eiitiie possession of ” Piactically the whole 
of Oiissii remained under Mii Habib’s control But Alivardi 
did not march there immediately to expel Ins enemies Aftei two 
hard campaigns in Bihar, he thought it necessaiy to lemain 
at Murshidabad foi some time to lestore peace and tranquillity in 
the ravaged tracts, to recuperate strength, and to conciliate his 
soldiers Dost Muhammad Khan and Mir Kazim Khan now 
received special favours During this icspile Alivaidi celebiated 


Siyar.Vol II, p 651, Yusuf, f 01 
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with gicat pomp the main.igc ceicinony of hi<; grand'-on 
Sirajiidd.uilah 

In the meanwhile Mil Habib appichencling chastisement 
by Alivaidi appealed to Raghiiji foi help and 
agreed to pay him a subsidy of 11 lacs of 
lupces Raghiiji was thus templed to think of 


Ilig'nin’s riMnnriiI 
(liin lilt" B pr \c t (1 
him from r> nfurring 
Mir Ilibili in OriRs'i 


«ending an ann\ to Bengal under his =on 
Janoji with Kaiande, Va;fh, Gaekwad, and some other Marathi 
sardtirs In the month of Noxoinbci. 1746, he mobilised In': 
tioops for the intended expedition, but Ins financial difficulties 
pie\en led him from actually seiniiug it 

Alnaidi could not afford to dcla\ an) longer to recoter) of 
Oiissa He soon appointed Mir Jafar Khan, 

.nci!^tRf"'’tLc r“"o”c%- 01 Patiiiaslei of his arm), deputy 

®toris=a goteinoi of Oiissa Mu Jaffa Khan leceucd 

in addition the post of the fau]dar of Midnapui 
and Hijli He left his cousin ilii Ismrul (son of his maternal 
uncle) as his substitute in the post of bahh^ln, sent Sublian 
Singh as Ins deputy in the post of faiijdCiT at Hijh, and 
maiched from Murslndabad in Koxembei, 1746, with about 
S,0t)0 cavahy and 12,000 infanliy wnth the object of 
expelling the Maiathas On Mu Jafar Khan’s arriial 
at Midnapur, a part) consisting of both the Maiathas and 
the Afghans fled towaids Balasore ““ But 

Mir Jafar defeats , , t n-, 

Sayjiii ^^r near lie advanced a little fultber and inflicted 
Miduapur defeat on Mu Habib’s lieutenant. Say) id 

Nur, neai Midnapui, about the 12th December, 1746 Mr. 
Kelsal, chief of the Compan)’s factoi) at Balasore, W'rote to 
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tijr Council in Calcutta on tbe 16tb Decembei that SayyiQ '' 
Nnr “ w'ltb liis two bead ofiiceis were killed and the Maratboes 
that escaped passed through that place in their way to Cuttack 
in hopes to join Meet (Mir) Habib who is on his march 
thither fiom Connacah (Kanika) the Rodjah (Rajah) of which 
place with his family he (Mu Habib) had taken prisoners 
That the Phousdar (jaujdar) of Bala'^ore had sent away all 
Ills things and was ready to fly himself, Mu Jaffiei (Mu 
Jafar) with 15,000 men being hourly expected ” He 
wrote again on the 25th January, 1747, that Mu Habib was 
encamped “ about Two miles distant from the town (of Balasoie) 
with Eight Thousand Horse and 20,000 Foot, that he is 
laising Batteries along the rivei (Bara Balang) side and planting 
cannon upon vessels with a Resolution to make a stand against 
the Nabob’s forces ” 

Janoji, son of Raghuji, had by this time ai lived at Cuttack 
with a* laige army, and intended to proceed 
Bion*!maK.h^^of'' 3 sno northw’srds to help Mir Habib Tins caused 
gieat appiehension in the mind ol Mu Jafai 
Khan, though he bad 20,000 men wulh him He humedly fell 
back from Midnapur to Buidwan, being pursued by the vanguard 
of Janoji's aimy, which captured some of his elephants and 
baggage Alivardi strongly censuied this di‘«graceful 
retreat of Mu. Jafai Khan, and sent a strong force undei 
Ataullah Khan Sabet Jang and Fakhrullah Beg Khan to lein- 
force his party at Burdwan ^ They had an indecisive 
engagement with the Maratlias undei Janoji joined with those 
Treachery of Mir tindei Mir Habib. An evil motive soon gained 
Jsfar end Aianiiah possession of the minds of Mu Jafar Khan 

and Ataullah Khan, and they formed a conspiiacy to seize the 
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ALIVABDI AND HIS TIIIES 


goveinments of Bengal and Bihai after assassinating Alivardi 
But the Nawab came to know of then secret design in a short 
time and inflicted condign punishment on them Atriullab 
Khan was dismissed, the contigent of Mu Jafai Khan was 
dissolved, the paymastership of the Nawab’s array was bestow’ed 
on Nuiull.ih Beg Khan, and Subhan Singh was appointed fatijdar 
ofHi]li 

The tieacheiy of these geneials, on wdiom Alivaidi had 
lelied so much after the defections of the veteran Afghan 
generals like Mustafa Khan, Shamsliii Khan, Sardar Khan, 
and others, could not cow him dowm, though he was then an 
old man of seventy-one He peisonally led his army to Burdwan 
and defeated the Maiathas in a fuiiously contested battle 
The Marathas tried to cieate a diversion in their favoui by 
making a dash upon Muishidabad and plundei- 
Burdwan and his ing it ID his absence But being hotly 

retreat into Midnapnr j ,i 

pm sued by his troops, they could not 
cany their resolve into effect and w’eie forced to run away to 
Midnapui.®'® Alivardi then retuined to his capital as the raln^ 
season was about to set in Thioughout the year 174:7 the 
Marathas remained in possession of Oiissa up to Midnapui ^ 
The outbreak of a foimidable Afghan insuiiection in Bihai 

Aimrd, ’8 march into m the beginning of 1748, the consequent 
Bih3rini748 death of liis brothei Ha]u Ahmad and 

Zainuddin, and the temporary usurpation of Patna by the 
insurgents, placed Alivaidi in an extremely critical situation 
and compelled him to march to Bihar once 
teted in different parts again In the meanwhile, the main body of 
the Marathas under Janoji had advanced fiom 
Midnapur to a locality near Burdwan, and there were “ several 


*93 Sijar, Vol II, pp 555-56, Ynanf, f 66 
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n»raggling paities of them about the country ” Some of 
them weie attempting to entei Dacca by the Sunderbuns, 
some had come up to the Tanna’s Fort near Calcutta, while 
a large number entered into Muishidabad, and plundered at 
Cdssiinbazai a fleet and some goods of the Company in charge 
of Ensign English The English Company tried, tbiough 
the intercession of Omichand, to “ recover the whole or any 

Tho Enrf,sh tned to 'Company's goods ” that had been 

recover their goods, cap plundered by the Marathas Omichand 

tured by the MBrathis, " 

through the inter Sent one Bowan Singh (?) to Janoii, who gave 

cession of Omioband p n i 

the following leply Bowan Sing has 
ariived with me and acquainted me of the depredations made on 
the Company’s boats ,"-had I been informed of it before I should 
have made strict enquiry among the army about it But after 
the boats were plundered the prisoners that were biought from 
them never made use of the Company’s name, otherwise I should 
have stopped all the goods Now they are dispersed among 
many and in diverse places, however to oblige you what steps 
I have taken Bowan Singh will advise you I am now going 
to Patna to destroy my enemies and transact some other affairs, 
which has occasioned a delay, however when I aiiived at 
Boglepore (Bhagalpur) , I will use all my endeavours to recover 
all youi goods ” The Council in Calcutta then tried to 
obtain a redress for the Company’s losses, caused by the plunder- 
ing of the Marathas, by appealing to the Poona Court In com- 
pliance with its request, Mr Wake, President of the Council 
in Bombay, sent a messenger to Shahu Eajah with a prayer to 


M8 Consultations, 25tb February, 1748 
*33 Ojnsuliation-*, March, 1748 
3«l Jbtd 
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redeem the afoiesaid losses of the Company in Bengal, but tlie 
raessengei lelurned “ without any written answei from the 
(Shahu Rajah),” and " his liifling ckcusCS ” extinguished all 
hopes of ledress 

With a view to hatassing Alivauli by foiming an alliance 
Mith the Afghan insmgcnts, the Maiathas had decided to postpone 
plundeiing west Bengal foi the time being and to lno^e towards 


Bibai in piii^iit of the Bengal niinj 


81 . 


So Mir Habib 


Thp 'MarStlias i>ur 
sue! Alnurdi's arm) 
and fought an indcci 
ane butt'c ne<r 
Bliagilpur 


marched with 1,000 hoibemen and 7,000 inf.inti} through 
the hills and the jungles of the Sanlal Parganas, and 
emciging in the vicinity of Bhagalpur made a 
siiipii‘!C atlacK on the rear of tlic Nawab’-s 
aimy near the stieam of Champanagar But 
this parts was lepuKed after causing only 
some loss to the cainp-foPoweis 

Soon the two batches of the Marathas nndci Mu Habib 
„ and Janoji joined the Afghans at a little dis 

the Afghans near taiice to the cast of Patna City Janoji 
“ and Mir Habib presented iich i estinents and 

othei articles to Shamshir Khan and his friends Mii Habib, 
accompanied bj Mir/a Muhammad Saleh, Mohan Singh, and 
a few othei distinguished poisons, went to enjoy a feast, which 
Shamshii Khan had aiianged for him Aftei the entertainment 
was ovei, Mii Habib was conducted into a magnificent 
room for afternoon lest Shamshii Khan ordered his people 
to allow' him a sufficient lepose, but to detain him, w'hen he 


SM* ConsaltatioQs, Xo\ember, 1718, l.eUcr4 to Court, 27th Innuary, 1719 and 10th 
Auga<;t, 1749 

Siyar, Vol H, p 564 , 

Wafa, p UB 

Biyjz p 357, Siyar, Vol 11, p 665 On their way to Bihar thp MirSthas onre 
hiUed Ht He apore —Consultations, March, 1748 H-r3pore corresponds to Hiruppur, 14 
miles west of Fakur Hy Station 
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’ ould want to go away, by demanding 30 or 40 lacs of lupees 
foi the expenses of the tioops that they had 


Biratage^*^\o^raii8e raised to help the Marathas. Muza Saleh tried 
nXb wounded to save Mu Habib out of his difificulty 

•fceliDgB 


He 


advised some of his horsemen to go away fiom 
tlie camp and to leturn suddenly, shouting that they werepuisued 
by the Nawab’s troops This raised a tumult and confusion, 
taking advantage of which Mii Habib sought to run away to his 
oivu camp But he was obstiucted on the way by two Afghan 
generals, who put forward their demands. Mir Habib argued 
that the enemies being so close, the settlement of money matters 
should be deferred But the Afghan generals did not allow him 
to go until he promis^ to pay two lacs of lupees, for which a 
bankei became his security This behaviour of the Afghan 
generals wounded Mir Habib’s feelings to a great extent 
So, when the Maiathas and the Afghans had to fight against 
the Naw’ab, the former in^a rather indifferent manner attacked 
the Nawab’s forces only from the rear, and “ employed them- 
selves in plundering the spoil, instead of assisting their allies ” 
Alivardi inflicted a ciusbing defeat on the allied Afghan and 
Maratha troops at Eanisarai, eight miles west of Barh, on the 
18th of April, 1748 ““ Mir Habib and Janoji then fled away 
towards Murshidabad with a view to plunder- 
ing it in the Nawab’s absence.®^ But on the 
way Jano]i heard of his mother’s death and 
letreated to Nagpur leaving Mir Habib with 
the major portion of the troops at Midnapur. 
Raghuji Bhonsle soon sent his younger son Sabaji Bhonsle 


CruBhin!; defeat 
of the MaralbjH and 
(he Afghans at Ba,^I 
sai^i retreat of 
JSno'i to NSgpur 
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to icmfoicc liim with a paitj' of boi semen."*’ With his 
heaclquj’ileia at Mulnapni, Mu Habib sent 
n-ipm" rem’forci/ bj (letacbmeiits to plundei diffeient pa its of 
SfithB cS Onssa. Thu-?, tboiigb Bengal and Bihar 
enjojed a icspite fiom the ravages of the* 
Maiatbas, Orissa still icmained iindei then contiol 

Alivardi left Patna aftci appointing Siifijnddaulab nominal 
Deputy Goveinoi of Bihar with Rajah Tankliam as his deputy, 
and letuined to Muishidabad on the 30lh Novembei , 1748®'" 
Aftei a short rest he left his capital about the middle of Maich, 
1749,®*" and uent to TCatwah to assemble his tioops foi the re- 
coveiy of Oiissa ®*® A few months ago ho had sent Haidei Ah 
Khan, coraraandei of his light aitilleiy, to Buidwan with 
8,000 soldieis to inteicept the ad\ance of the Marathas fiom the 
south'®* Aiiiving at Buidwan on Ins way to Onssa, Alivardi 
, . oidcied Haider Ah Khan’s troops to acconi- 

Onssa’® Midnapur, but they expressed 

their unwillingness to move foiward unless 
then aiieai dues were cle.ired off Alivaicli sent Mirza Hakim 
Beg and Ghulam Ah Khan, fathei of Yusuf Ah Khan,"*®“ to the 
mutineers, and pioceeded peisonall} also befoie them, but they 
would not stop then clamours Highly enraged at this, he 
dissolved the whole detachment, and nothing daunted matched 
towards Midnapui with only 5,000 or 6,000 cavalry but 
without a single piece of cannon ®®* On healing of his advance, 
Mir Habib set fiie to his own camp and fled aw'ay with his 
followeis to the south The Nawab did not enter into the town 

S p D , Vol 20, letter No 56, refers lo Babaji BboDsle’s return fr''in Bengal to 
Nagpm m 1749 Saba i is wrongly mentioned as MBnl i in Siyar (Vol TI, p 67C) and Tusnf 
(fs 88 89) 
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of Midodpui but crossed the river Cossai (Knasdi), and encamped 
on the other side of it The Marathas had stopped in the jungles 
of Midnapui, -wheie they were pursued and defeated by Dost 
Muhammad Khan, Mii Kazim Khan, and some other generals 
of the Nawab ““ On the 5th May, 1749, Mr 

The Marathas de Henry I^clsal, Chief of the English Factory at 

feated near Midnapur Cuttack, informed the Council m Calcutta of 

the Maiathas “ being encamped within sight 
of the Kuttack Factory and that the Nabob’s (Nawab’s) forces 
weie distant but 3 cose (6 miles) fiom that place ” Again, on 
the 8th May following he wiote that “ Nilla Pundit with the 
command of a strong party of the Maiattocs (Marathas) was 
encamped close to the Factory, and that their putting off the 
plundering of that place was the saving of it, for as their hoise 
enteied the town the Nabob (Nawab) appealed and immediately 
sent part of his forces dvei the nver and pursued them and got 
up with them in a veiy small time ’ ’ ““ 

The Nawab continued to puisne the Marathas up to Balasoie, 
where he was informed that Mir Habib, Sabaji, and then soldiers 
had retreated into the jungles of Cuttack He proceeded towards 
Cuttack, and having crossed the tw^o branches of the river Yaita- 
rani at Bhadiak and Jajpur, halted at a placed named Baia, about 
36 miles north of Cuttack,^ Sayyid Nur, Saiandaz Khan, and 
Dharmadas Hazaii, wdio had joined the Maiathas after deserting 
Alivardi and had been placed by them in charge 
inio^nttaci^ a^TancB Baiabatl foit, now Sent letters to him 

communicating then desire to renew their al- 
legiance to his authority on his aiiival at Cuttack.®® But he paid 
no heed to these overtures and continued to puisue the Marathas 
through the forest, amidst various odds and uncertainties When 
the fugitives could not be traced even aflei a long and tedious 

3 ® Ihid 
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march, he came out of the forest, and leaving a body of tioops on 
the way out of it, marched fiom Baia with about 2,000 soldieis 
to make a suipiise attack on the fort of Barabatl at Cuttack ”” 
Aftei eighteen hours’ tiresome maich, with his anny reduced 
to only three hundred soldieis,®® already fatigued, he arrived 
before the foit of Barabati on the 17th May, 1749.®® The 
garrison in the Baiabati fort instead of 
by^'iwa^ opposing the Nawnb’s army agieed to sur- 

render it the next day ®®® In the morning of 
the 18th May, when the officeis of the foit went to see the 
Nawab, Sayyid Nur and Dhaiamdas weie put under strict 
confinement, and Sarandaz Khan, who offered a slight resis- 
tance, was killed ®®^ On hearing of the sad fate of these officers, 
the garrison resolved to defend the fort, and shut its gates. 
The Nawab thereupon "invested it After holding out for 
fifteen days, the besieged gariison surrendered themselves to 
him,®®^ Thus was Orissa recovered from the hands of the 
Marathas 

The English factors at Cuttack closely watched the Nawab’s 
movements Mr Henry Kelsal wrote to the Council in Calcutta 
on the 19th May, 1749, “that the Nabob (Nawab) was encamped 
within three leagues of Cuttack, and that he hourly expected to 
hear the news of the Meerabib’s (MirHabib’s)and Angosheiff’s(?) 
being delivered into the Nabob’s (Naw'ab’s) hands by their oivn 
Jemindar (Jamadar) ” , and two days later he agam reported 
that “ some of the people whom he had sent to follow the 
Nabob’s (Nawab’s) army were returned ivith the news of his 
having entered Cuttack That on his approach Meer (Mir) 
Habib with the Moiattoes (Maiathas) fled.’’ ®®® 
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In ordei to avoid the appioaohing rainy season, Alivaidi 
decided to retuin to his capital as soon as possible after appoint- 
ing some one deputy governor of Oiissa.®" Both Mir Jafai 
Khan and Durlabhram refused to accept this post under the 
appiehension that 7,000 or 8,000 Maiathas,®” who had concealed 
themselves in the neighbouiing jungles, would leturn after 
Alivardi’s departure®*® He then appointed a cavalry officei, 
named Shah Abdus Sublian Ehan, to that of&ce, and started 
back for Murshidabad 

But Cuttack was soon le-occupied by the Maiathas Six or 
seven days aftei Ahvardi’s depaiture from 
The Maraihas rc Cuttack, they came out of the jungles and 

orcupied Cuttack j j jo 

wounded Abdus Subban Khan, though he 
presented a gallant opposition Alivardi heaid of this disastei 
after his arrival at Balasore on the 6th June, 1749 ®®® But he 
was not in a position to return for the recovery of Cuttack, as 
his tioops had been “greatly fatigued and the lainy season was 
about to set in. So he marched quickly towards Murshidabad 
amidst various troubles and privations,®*® and reached there 
early m July.®** The hardships of the distant campaigns 
affected his health at the 73rd year of his life, and soon after his 
return to Murshidabad, he was attacked w'lth a serious lUness, 
which lasted till October, 1749.®*® 

The Marathas were then engaged m pillaging different 
parts of Orissa and even threatened the English factory at 
Cuttack ®‘® Mir Habib and Mohan Singh went to Balasore on 
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the 16th Octobei,®“ while the Afghans, who foimed their reai- 
guard, joined them two da 3 S latei to “foim altogether an 
army of 40,000 ” About the month of Decembei, a detach- 
ment of the Marathas was creating distuibances in certain parts 
near about Calcutta. On the 19th December, Captain George 
Minchin wiote from Dean’s town (near Diamond Harbour) to 
the Council in Calcutta “that he should distiess the Mahrattas 
to the utmost of his powei as he looked on the sloops to be in a 
state of defence sufficient to secure the men from the shot of the 
Mahrattas, he intended to bring them in close to the shore, and 
that he apprehended he will be able to distiess them gieatly if 
not entirely destroy them *’ After Captain Minchin had fired 
13 shots and 17 shells at them, they desired a parley 

In such circumstances,^ Ahvardi could not remain indifferent 
and inactive in his capital He marched to Katwab, and aftei 
assembling his army theie, pioceeded via Burdwan to Midnapui 
in Decembei, 1749 **'’ On hearing of his advance, the Marathas 
concealed themselves in several places But Alivardi decided to 
spend that season at Midnapui to close foi ever 
Ahyardi at Mid- tjje path of Maratha inroads into Bengal.®®® 
He fixed his camp outside the town on the 
Kfiasai rivei, appointed Ah Quli Khan, com- 
mander of Sirajuddaulah’s biigade, faujdai of Midnapur, and sent 
a detachment undei Sirajuddaulah to Balasoie to expel the 
Marathas ®®^ The vanguard of this detachment undei Dost 
Muhammad Khan and Mir Kazim Khan advanced bravely against 
the Marathas, who took to then heels Alivardi could not bear 
long separation from his favouiite grandson and so went person- 
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ally to Naiaingaih to see him They soon came back to their 
camp at Midnapui The Nawab then sought to remove some 
abuses in his army, but this gave rise to a great discontent 
among his tioops, and so the plan of leform had to be 
abandoned 

While the Nawab was still encamped at Midnapur, ‘^a body 
of several thousand Morattoes (Maiathas) had 

Tj Eajma'h ni ^and (Ro^e past) him (early in March, 1750) 

MnrahidabBd and pluudeied the country as fai as Eajmahal,” 

whence they pioeeeded towards Muishidabad 
Mir Habib at the head of 12,000 Maratha horsemen reached 
within four miles of the Muishidabad city and had a skirmish 
with Mir Jafar’s troops " in which they obliged them (Mir 
Jafar’s troops) to letieat nearer the city the two armies weie 
then encamped neai each other, and the Morattoes (Marathas) 
weie daily sending out parties to burn and plunder all around 
them ” At this, the Nawab left Midnapur and marched 
back to Burdwan, whereupon the Maratha raiders fled into 
the jungles lying west of Murshidabad At Burdwan a 
Zamindai of the jungle-tracts proposed to Alivardi that he 
would guide him properly through the hills against the Marathas 
Alivaidi maiched undei his dnectioii, but on the third day of 
the march the lattei committed suicide on account of his 


inability to find out the path in question So in view of the 

Alivardi cLaaed ihe di^culties aud dangers of pioceeding tbiough 
Marathas from place the juHgles, Alivaidi hastened back to 

to place> 

Burdwan, wheie he halted for some time in the 
garden of Mamkchand, diwan of the Eajah of Burdwan He 
heard within a few days that the vanquished 
His stay at Midna- Marathas had letuined to Midnapui, and 
so went again to that place But the 
Marathas had disappeared before his arrival He intended to 
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Attempt of Sira]ud 
daulah to ecizo tlie 
porerDment ot Biliar 
ond hia dash on Patna 
cJly, June, 1760 


stay at 3\Iidnapiir foi some tune as no one ventured to accept 
the post of faujdar there 

Blit an unexpected dangei soon compelled him to alter his 
plan Mahdi Nisar Khan, a dismissed and discontented general 
of the Nawdb, instigated Sirajuddaulah, in whom Alivardi lived 
and moved and had Ins being, to make an attempt to become 
the independent governoi of Bihar after lemov- 
ing the Nawab’s agent Janldram.“ To give 
effect to this design, the capricious youth left 
Midiiapur under the pretext of visiting the 
palaces at Muishidabad He started from the capital city with 
his Begam Lutfunmsa, joined Mahdi Nisar Khan at Jafar 
Khan’s garden, and attacked the Patna city Janklram found 
himself in a fix He could not leave the city undefended, but at 
the same time he appiehended that any injuiy to Sirajuddulali 
would deeply wound the feelings of his giandfathei His troops 
bravely opposed the assailants, but weie driven back in an 
encountei with them at the Hajiganj mahallCi (quartei) of the 
Patna city. The captiiie of the entire cit> was, however, pre- 
vented by them, and the leaders of the insurrection, named Mahdi 
Nisai Khan, Muza Madaii BegDcccani, and Ainanat Khan, weie 
killed in course of the fighting. This disconcerted the other 
followeis of Siiajuddaulah, who ran out of the city Sirajud- 
daulah himself found a safe protection in the house of Mustafa 
Quli Khan, brother of his father-in-law’ Muhammad Iraj Khan. 

Ahvardi had left Midnapui immediately on hearing of 
Aiivardi’fl marcii to Sirajuddaulah’s maich fiom Muishidabad to 

Kurshid5b5d”4ah He halted at Murshidabad only for 

Sirajuddaulah qqq gjj^ matched quickly to Bihar On 

ainving at Ghiyaspur near Barh he learnt all that happened. 
He hastened to Patna and effected a reconciliation between 
JankIrSm and Sirajuddaulah Jankiram governed Bihai effi- 
ciently till his death in 1762 A I) 
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Alnardi s illne s 


Dimng bis stay at Patna Alivaidi was attacked with a high 
fevei But he could not remain there, as the 
Marathas still threatened Midnapur, which he 
had left in chaige of a few incompetent officeis He proceeded 
»Mth Siiajuddaulah in a boat to Mnrshidabad, being attended 
on the way by some eminent physicians, and recovered by 
September, 1750 But he could not take lest for some time, 
because the news of his illness at his old age had filled the minds 
of his soldieis ai Midnapur with great despaii, and the tactless- 
nes'^ and cowardice of his officers, Durlabhram and Mu Jafar 
Khan, had emboldened the Marathas to fall 
upon that place So, m a rathei weak state of 
health he marched to Midnapiii in Decem- 
bei, 3750,*'' defeated Mu Habib and compelled him to run away 
^ , into the neighbouring iiingles Being further 

Dx,frat and retrrat o j o o 

orvirHahib, return cliased by the Nawab’s arms, he retreated 

ofAIitarli to Ea}wali in mi -vt i , 

ton aids Oiism The Nawab then leturned to 
Katwah postponing the expulsion of the Marathas till the next 
yeai ““ 


Hu rptoiery anl 
march to M dnapur 


Time sometimes solves what baffles the best of human 
-endeavours Bepeated campaigns and ravages, dining no less 
than eight years, biought no lasting benefit to the Marathas 
This led them to think of gaining something 
Bag«°forpeaL amicable settlement with the Bengal 

' Nawab The Nanab also could not check 

their depredations in spite of constant vigilance and piofuse loss 
o£ men and money ' Worn out with incessant toil and weighed 
down ivith age at the 75th year of his life, Aluaidi had no 
inclination to continue active fighting with the Maiathas any 
longer The western and southern parts of bis piovince had 
been devastated, and the inhabitants theie panted for peace and 
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safety Thus, both the paities became eager foi peace by 
the year 1751 

Negotiations foi a tieaty began to be cairied on by Muza 
iSaleh,®®® on behalf of the Marathas, and Mii 
treaty ” Jafai, on behalf of the Nawab Mirza Saleh 
was introduced by Mir Jafar to the Nawab 
at Katwah. They then proceeded to Murshidabad and settled 
the conditions of the tieaty It was finally signed with the 
consent of the Nagpur Court, in May or June, 1751, on the 
following teims — 

(1) Mir Habib should henceforth be regarded as being in 

the service of Alivardi and should be appointed 
011751 ”'**^*^**^****^ by him Deputy Governor of Oi issa on his own 
behalf He should spend the surplus revenues 
of Orissa to pay off the anear salaiy of Raghuji’s soldiers 

(2) Fiom 18th A^vin 1159 B S (October, 1751)®“ twelve 
lacs of rupees should be paid annually to the Marathas from the 
Bengal revenue as the cliauth of that suhali in two ktshs (instal- 
ments), on condition that the Marathas would never set their 
foot again within the dominions ” of Alivardi 

(3) The liver Subamarekha (wrongly referred to as Sona- 
makia by Ghulam Husain) near Jalasore was fixed as the 
boundary of the Bengal siihah, and the Marathas agreed never 
to cross it again ®“ 

Mil Habib was not destined to enjoy for a long time the 
new' office, which he obtained after several years’ incessant toil, 
bloodshed, and devastation of Bengal, Bihar and Oiissa His 
fortune proved to be the cause of his rum Many became jealous 
of his sudden rise to pow’er, and “ his strict- 

Mir Habib's end . 11 , n 

ness of command and his imperiousness of 
temper ” incensed them highly. So when about a year after 
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tlie conclusion of the tieaty, Janoji came to Oiissa as liis fathei’s 
lepresentative to command the Maiathj. iiifantiy kept there foi 
defence, the enemies of Mir Habib poisoned Janoji’s mind 
against him Janoji summoned him to his tent with his 40 or 
50 followers to submit an account of the revenues of Orissa He 
was then muidered cruelly under Janoji’s orders at about midnight 
of the 4th September, 1752,®“ along with some of his followers ®“® 
Cxhulam Husain consideis'this fall of Mir Habib to be a dis- 
pensation of divine justice m leturn foi the ruin of many 
families and destruction of many houses during the lepeated 
Maiatha incursions, foi uhich he was responsible to a laige 
extent The Riyaz gives a diffeient account of Mii Habib’s 
death It writes that Alnaidi himself brought it about by a 
clevei tuck He ^ent to Mir Habib a letter to the following 
cfl'ect “ The letter sent by you has been received, w'hat you 
have written in lespect to your plan to extirpate the Mahratta 
(Maralha) freebooters, -has met with my approval It is a very 
good idea, you from that side, and I from this side, will be on 
the alert and wait By every means possible, tiy and induce 
them to come this side, and then what is now in the minds of 
us both will come to pass ” He sent this letter through a 
messenger, w'honi he advised to follow a route w'bere he might 
he overtaken by the Marathas His manoeuvie was crowned 
w'lth success, and Janoji murdered Mir Habib out of suspicion 
It might be that Ah vaidi had some hand in the matter of Mii 
Habib’s destruction After his murder, Mirza Saleh (Musahh- 
ud-din), an officer of the Nagpur Court and one of the negotia- 
tors of the treaty, was appointed Deputy Goveinoi of Oiissa 
with the mutual consent of Ahvaidi and the Marathas ®''’® 
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The Maiatha incuisions 'i\eie peihaps the most calamitous 
e\ents in the histoiy of Bengal during the 
MaSfhamvais fi^st half of the eighteenth century Then 
influence was felt, moie oi less, m every spheie 
of life, economic, social, and political It is a mistake to think 
that the depiedations of the Marathas weie diiected only against 
important cities and towns, and that they ceased with the 
beginning of the rainy season We have it on the autlioiity 
of all the contempoiaiy wiiteis, as well a^ ceitain letters of the 
Council in Calcutta to the Court of Director^, that the villages 
in the inteiior paits of Western Bengal did not escape lavages 
and plunders at then hands The cottages and dwellings of 
the poor and the middle class people, living m villages, weie 
moie miserably affected than the banking houses of Jagat Seth 
or the palace of Nawazish Muhammad in the metiopohs Jagat 
Seth’s house" was plundeied only onco, but the houses of these 
pool villagers were burnt and then piopeity and effects ueie looted 
from yeai to yeai The Marathas used to slop only then mih- 
tai y operations like actual fights and sieges with the outbreak 
of the rainy season, but then plundeung activities weic then 
carried on moie vigorously than before. 

The Maratha ravages exercised a highly pernicious influence 

(a) Economic industiics, cuiiency, and agiiculture 

of Bengal As a matter of fad, the economic 
anomalies fiom which the province suffered during the mid- 
eighteenth centuiy were to a laige extent legacies of the Maratha 
raids ““ 

In society, the influence of the Maiatha invasions was felt 
in two ways — (t) on the composition of the population of the 

(b) Social province and (ti) on the moial prestige of the 

people. We have already observed how a 
large number of people migrated from Western to Eastern and 
Northern Bengal, oi to the British settlement in Calcutta, where 

369 I have dxBcuaaeU m detjiU (he elfecta of the Marotha ravages on different aspects 
of economic life in Chapters Vll and VIII 
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they expected bettei piotection but not to any other foieign 
settlement Thus the desolation of the western part led to the 
densit) of population in the eastern and the noithern part of the 
piovince, and in Calcutta also the population went up Be- 
sides this, ‘some Maiatha families settled about this time in 
certain parts of Bengal Holwell lefers to a Sati case m a 
Maiatha family at Cdssimbazai in the yeai 1743 The fore- 
fathers of the Marathi fanaily, now domiciled at Eaiun, a 
village in the Deoghur suhilivi^^ion of the district of Santal Para- 
ganas (Bihar), came to Bengal in the train ot Bhaskar’s 
follow'eis, and did not return to their own counti} Some othei 
Maratha families also settled in Bengal about the same time It 
IS quite probable th rt they established themseives heie peima- 
nently being tempted liy commeicial and othei advantages, as 
also by opportunities of eniployriient in the levenue-collecting 
departments of the Nawab’s government Regarding the second 
point, we knoiv from Grangarama th it during tbeir invasions of 
Bengal the Maiatha soldiers lost their old 17th century ideal of 
lespect for women, and tbit indiscriminate violation ivas the lot 
of the womenfolk of the plundered or runaway families in the 
inteiioi parts of the province 

The Maiatha invasions pioduced thiee important effects on 
the Political Histoiy of Bengal Rust, they encouiaged and 
hastened the Afghan rebellions m Bihar 
(c) Political Alivardi’s Afghan generals seived him to the 

best of their ability during the first few years of his regime, but 
when his position ivas somewhat endangered as a result of the 
lepeated invasions of the Maiathas, they' demanded from him the 
. . redress of certain grievances, and at last broke into open rebellions 
and fought in conduction with the Maratha invaders They 

370 It IS well known that many upper class Bengali Hinda families nlo^ed from west 
to east Beneal in this time , and a derailed etudr of family {.enealogies or papers might show 
interesting particulars 
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were actively incited and helped by Mir Habib and the associated 
Maratbas. 

Secondly, these paved the way for the establishment of 
MarStha political supremacy in Orissa. The’ treaty of 1751 did 
not, of course provide for the cession of Orissa to the Maratbas; 
it only assigned to them the revenues of its southern part. In 
theory, Oris«a remained under the suzerainty of the Bengal 
government. But taking advantage of the growing disorders 
in Bengal, the Maratbas gradually established political authonty 
in Orissa and annexed it to the kingdom of Bew. We know 
from a number of sources*” that the Marathas in Orissa did 
not remain content within tiieir own sphere, but sometimes 
carried their ravages into other parts of Bengal. They proved 
to be a menace to the Bengal Government till Orissfi came under 
British control in 1803 A.^. 

Thirdlyi the ready offer of shelter b\ the English to some of 
the ravaged and runaway inhabitants of the plundered areas of 
Bengal within the bounds of the Company’s settlement in 
Calcutta, engendered in the minds of these people a feeling of 
sympathy for, and faith in, the English Company. The English 
were able to raise a volunteer army, and a certain amount of 
subscriptions, from the native, the Armenian, and the Portuguese 
inhabitants of Calcutta, to defend that city against the threatened 
encroachments of the Maratbas This shows that the people 
reposed some amount of confidence in the support of the English. 
So when, after a few years, Mir Jafar and some of the influential 
Zamindgrs of Bengal assembled in the house of Jagat Seth at 
Mursbidabad to devise plans for the overthrow of SirSjuddauloh, 
the wisest of them, Maharajah Ef^acandra of Nadift, suggested 
the advisability of inviting the help of the English against the 
Nawab, because of their efificient administration of justice, and 
steady protection of those who sought their help.*” 

3^ Beeords of Ilia E L Co., and 0 P CL, VoI« 1.4. Z boTe diieniied tbia subject in 
m; Bitiola on tbe ITeraibas in fiioigal alter 1761, publblied in tbe Tonmal of Indian History, 
necember, l0^r^ Vsdgiya SUitys Faniat Fstnfca VoF XIII, Fart IV p 805 

313 IIS]ibIoeaBB'aXn>paoandracaritB,pp 61.78. 
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The Afghan Insurhections 

External aggicssions become more alarming and find greater 
oppoitunity for development in a country if it is tormented by 
domestic troubles The Maiatlia invasions, in themselves a 
terrible menace to the Bengal Subah, were intricately associated 
with the rebellions of the Bengal Nawab’s Afghan geneials and 
soldieis, who formed the most niimeious and powerful element in 
his army. 

The earlier Afghan settlers in Allahabad, Daibhanga, Orissa^ 
and Slihet, w'ho may be classed as Indo-Afghans, had been 
replenished in the 17th and the first half of the 18th centuiy by 
a fresh wave of Afghan immigration into Noitbein India, ^ which 
was a part of a larger Central and West Asiatic 

A new Afghan pene- At >- 

trationinto Northern penetration of it in those times Afghan 
adventurers found militaiy employments in 
many places either as retainers or as mercenaries, and some of 
them began to found pi lucipalities and build up spheres of 
influence of their own, as in Eobilkhand and Paiiukhabad This 
peaceful Afghan penetiation paved the way for, and w'as con- 
versely assisted and finthered by Afghan invasions from the 
North-West since 1748, just as in the immediately previous 
period prolonged Persian influence and penetration culminated 
m the Persian invasion of 1738-39 A D 

Endow'ed with brilliant fighting qualities and a genius for 
military organization, the Afghans were at the same time 
strongly attached to the interests of their own clans, and by this 
time they had discovered themselves to be superior to the Mughal 
empire or its offshoots in the ait of warfare They were 


J SarkBr, Fall, Vol I, pp 43 4C 
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Vnlnablr seriicea 
of Must ifa Nliiin and 
oti O'* Affliiina to 
Alivanh til' tbp nssos 
Eination of Biiuskar 


couiageous, intiactable, and vindictive “ Alivaidi bad leceived 
valuable sei vices fiom the Afghans of Bihar as 
the 7 iai& nazwi of that piovince, and also dining 
the fiist four years of his government as the 
suhahdar-of Bengal Mustafa Khan, the most 
conspicuous of the Afghan generals, helped him cmisideiably 
from the fiist invasion of the Marathas till the assassination of 
Bbaskai He became also one of his trusted counsellors in 
matteis of administration “ But before long he turned out to be 
one of his formidable foes 

It IS often a foible of human natiiie that an indivi- 
dual consideis himself indispensable lor a particular position 
aftei a few 3ears’ service, ambition and avaiice then lend 
him on to a path, which though apparently blight and 
tempting, bungs about 'his luin m the long lun Mustala 
Khan, who was an extremely ambitious man, ’ w-as not an 
exception to this Unifoim success for three 

H'gl) anibttion of 

Musta'a Kiiai. for Or foiii years made him pioud and haughty, 

indepeodeut p .•ffer , , , , , 

and eager to usuip power independently 
of, 01 even above, Alivardi ® 

Alivaidi also w'as partly responsible for this change m the 
attitude of Mustafa Khan In a moment of dire .necessity he 
had promised him the Deputy Governoiship of Patna as aaew'aid, 
if he could assissinate Bhaskar Mustafa Khan 
executed the task, but Ahvardi evaded the 
fulfilment of Ins piomise, and ti led to soothe 
him only with sweet w Olds ® This justly offended the Afghan 
general and precipitated an open "lupture between the tw'O 
Mustafa Khan was shrewd enough to lealise soon the sinistei 
motive of the Nawab,’ and apprehending some mischief from 


Mustafa Eban's 
nuspiuons and es 
trargement 


* Siyar Vol H,p 531 
S Tuauf, f 60 

* Wafa, f 29A 

S Siyar, Vol II, p 631 

* ibid, p 632 
T Yuanf, f 60 
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him ceased to attend his court since the raid-dle of Februarj , 
1745 A D ® One day befoie going tbeie peiBonallY, he sent his 
two general, named Udal Shah and Hakim Shah, ahead of him 
Shoitly after these two brotheis had appealed betoie the Nawab, 
a eunuch ran to the spot c<iiiying the news that the Nawab’s 
Begam was suffeiing from a violent attack of cholera The 
Nauab thereupon left the place requesting the agents of Mustafa 
Khan to wait till his leturn ' But they constiued it to be a device 
of Alivardi to impuson them and left his court befoie his letuin 
They met then master Mustafa Khan, when he was about to 
entei Ihe'Nawab’a couit, and expressed their appiehension before 
him Mnstifa'Kli.m, w'ho had'alieady grown suspicion leadily 
believed in their statements and returned to his own house Tins 
being repoited to the Nawab, he tiied to remove Mustafa’s 
suspicion b} deputing to him Nawazish Muhammad, who, 
however, w'lth all his efforts, failed in his mission 

Mustafa KbAn soon' lesigned the Nawab’s service, and 
having mustered a body cf 9,000 Afghan hoisemen besides a 
poweiful bktch of infa'ntiy,® pressed Ins demand for the Deputy 
-’Governorship of Bibai- He claimed also the 

Open defiaoi a of the . *; . i i 

Nawab's authoruy by aiiear pay of his soldiers amounting to lacs 
Muatnia Kbon ^ rupccs,' w'hich the Nawab paid him at once 

without examiniug his accounts “ The Nawab, on his part, 
adopted Some.piecautronary measures, ’and kept his troops ready 
round his palace and the buildings of his relatives, under Naw^a- 
zish Muhammad Khan, Sayeed Ahmad Khan, Mii JMar Khan, 
Haider Ah Khan, Bakhruilah Beg Khan, Nuiullah Beg Khan, 
the Afghan general Umai Khan with his soni, and also undei 
^ Fateh Rao and other Hindu geneials " Mustala Khan could not 
win over to his side the Afghan generals, Uniai Khan, Raham 
Khan, Shamshir Khan, and Saidar Khan, as Alivaidi had 

® Siyar, Vol II, p 582 

9 YuBuf, f. SI 

10 Ibid, Wafa, f :30A , Siynr, Vol H, p, 533 

" Siyar, Vol U, p 638 
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cleverly managed, through lewards and favours, to keep them 
attached to his cause 


Being disappointed at Murshidabad, Mustafa Khan staited 
foi Patna towards the close of Februaiy, 1745, at the head of 


MuBtaffi Kb3,n's 
march towards Patna 
against Zaiouddio 


eight or nine thousand hoisemen, with the 
object of snatching away the government of 
that place from Zainuddin ^ At Eajmahal he 


seized some elephants, guns, and ammunition belonging to 
the Nawab, and began to act openly as his enemy ” In response 
to a letter from him, his nephew Abdul Easul Khan, Deputy 
Governoi of Orissa, joined him there with his brigade On 


Capture ol the 
Monghjrr fort by Mus 
tafa and hjs advance 
towards Patna 


leaching Mongbyr, Mustafa Khan besieged the 
fort there, which was then in a bad condition 
Abdul Basul met an accidental death while 


besieging the fort, but Mustafa Khan soon 


stormed it, captuied Husain Beg Khan, the Naw'ab’s officer in 
charge of the fort, with his three sons,*’ and seized seveial 
cannon and some ammunition After staying thc-ie foi three 
days, he marched for Patna with 15,000 cavalr} (so swelled 
probably by the junction of Abdul Easul’s brigade) 

Thus Mustafa Khan s open lebellion appeared as a great 


sr . f-. » menace to Alivardi Being anxious foi the 

—a terrible menace to sarety 01 iiis nephew Zainuddin, who was then 
for Zaiuuddin ^ m vidliSl BhanwarS^ of Tirhut, he had already 
written to him to come down to Murshidabad 
through the tracts lying on the nortbein side of the Ganges so 
as to avoid the route through which Mustafa Khan had been 
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Siyar,Iol II, p 634 
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pioceeding Many of Zainuddin’s officers advised him to act 
on Ins uncle’s instruction, as they apprehended disasters in 
fighting a br.ive general like Mustafa Khan, who had then undei 
his control 15,000 cavalry, 150 elephants, and 60 pieces of 
artilleiy ^ But Zainuddin turned a deaf eai 
opposSrAfS advice, and having decided lo maintain 

his position by opposing the Afghan insuigents, 
hurried back to Patna. Instead of entering into his palace, he 
encamped in Jafar Khan's garden and quickly adopted vaiious 
measuies for the defence of the Patna city.“ He assembled 
his old troops and tiled to raise new ones Some local nobles, 
like Ahmad Khan Quieshi, Shaikh Jabanyar, Shaikh Hamid- 
uddin. Shaikh Amiallah, Kaiara Khan, G-hulam Jeelani, 
Kh.idem Husain Khan, Jaswant Nagar, Hajah Kyietchand, 
Bajah Rainnarain, and othei Hindu commanders, weie directed 
to raise new levies Some Zamindars of the province, such as 
Sundar Singh of Tikari, Hamdai Khan of Naihat and Samai, 
Bisliun Singh of Seres and Cotombah, Pahalwan Singh and his 
brother Sabuthar Singh of Sasaram and Chainpur, and Bharat 
Singh of Arwal, offered their services to him Thus within a 
shoit time Zainuddin could gather fourteen to fifteen thousand 
'oldieis on his side “ His camp was protected on the land side 
bj wooden toweis foi musketeers These were joined by cui tains 
and were connected with the embankment raised for the security 
of the subuibs against the flood fiom the jalla or marsh soiith- 
wp-st of the Patna city A deep ditch was excavated beyond 
this line of defence, and the earth thus obtained was utilised to 
to form a rampart outside the water Guns weie placed on the 


21 Siyar, Vol IT, p 5S4 

22 Ibtd 

23 Sjyar.Vol II, p 635.JuBuf,f 52 , Wofa, f 31A , MiizalTarnainab, f 02B 
21 Sijar, Vol II, p 535 

25 Ibiif , Muzafforn5mah, f 62A 
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bastions, and poitions of the walls were entiusted to different 
geneials “ Zainuddm’s army was divided into 
tiona seieial biigades, each being put under a 

faithful commander , the fiist under Abdul 
Ah Khan, uncle of G-hulam Husain, the second under Ahmad 
Khan Quieshi (grandson of Daud Khan Quieshi, founder of 
Daudnagar), the third undei Rajah K5ietchand, the fourth 
under Eiijah Eamnaram, the fifth under Khadem Husain Khan, 
and the sixth undei Nasir Ah Khan ^ 

Having taken these piecautions, Zainuddin sent a deputa- 
tion to Mustafa Khan consisting of Haji Alam 
fntSf Kashmir!, Maulavi Tegh Ah Khan, principal 
of the madrasah of Saif Khan at Patna,”" and 
Aga Azimai They weie sent to ascertain, the real intention of 
Mustafa Khan On meeting him on the way they communicated 
to him the following message fiom Zainuddin “If by your 
departure from Murshidabad you have entirely renounced the 
service of Nawab Alivardi and intend to forget us and to quit 
this piovmte, I, out of regard for our past friendship, request 
that you would kindly come to mv house and halt here at least 
for two 01 three days so that I ma} enjoy the pleasure of "your 
company, and may provide you with such carnages, tents, and 
other things as may be required for jour journey If the dis- 
content j'ou have conceived against the Kawab is of such a 
nature as to admit of a healing hand, and youi heart tells 
you that nij mediation might be mstiumental m removing 
the cause of your displeasure, and in taking out the shafts 
that have wounded two hearts once united by the warmest 
attachment, I nould be happy to offer my services for so 

“ Siyar, Vol II, p 636 , ”Wafa, f 31B 
Siyar, Vol II, p 686 , Wafa, fs 36A 86B 
Saif Khan a madrasah etooa on the bank of the Ganges, east of Ohimni Ghat in 
Patna oily No remains of the madrasah can he traced now But the mosque attached to it 
still stands 

It IB mentioned in the Muzalfarnamah (f 63A} that Zainuddin espressed a desire 
through Ins envoys to pay 2 lacs of rupees to Mastifa Kh5n for the expenses of his journey 
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desirable an object But if, on the othei band, you ha\e 
obtained the Imperial sanad for tiie government of this 
province, be kind enough to let os see it so that we may leave 
this piovmce aftei delivering it to you without any contest 

Mustafa Khan sent a veiy strong and haugbtv 

Mustafa’s stroug iixi o. 

reply icpiy to the effect that bis intention ivas 

neither to lenew bis friendship with Alivaidi 
nor to go out of Bengal quietly, but to wrest the government of 
Bihar from Zamuddin , and that as regards the Imperial scnad 
for that government, he had the same sanad with him as Anvaidi 
had used against Saifaraz,®® that is, the sanad of superior force 
Early in the morning of the 14th March, 174j,®^ Mustala 
Khan ai rived within a mile of Zainuddin’s 

near Patna city and camp,"" and halted in the mango-groves -lying 
aUaA on V.a.nnda.n's 8D lus foices 

into two brigades,'" be sent one of them under 
Buland Khan Bijliela to fall upon the rear of Zamuddin’s de- 
fences, while he himself proceeded with the othei to the front of 
the defences which was guarded by Rajah Sundai Singb, Rajah 
Kyletchand, and some other Hindu generals ® Both the divisions 
soon fell furiously upon Zainuddin’s camp Some of his 
generals, like Zulfiqar Khan Mewati,®'' and Rajah Kyrelchaud, with 
his aunt’s son Lala Uii Lai, his uncle’s young son Balmukund, 
and his deputy Deepchand, presented a bold 
ndd^rtroDpf stand but were wounded and fled away 

Many other soldiers of Zninuddm followed 
suit so that theie lemained with him only 200 cavalry and 100 


Beveraes of Zain- 
nddin’s troops 


« Biysr.Vol TI.pp 636 37 

30 Ibid , Yusuf, f 68, Muzaffaraomab, f 63 B 

31 MuzaffarnSmab. f 64A , 'Wafa f 81 B 
3* Ibid 

33 Siyar Vol IT,p 687 

3* Wafa, f 32A Siyar, Vol II, p 637 

33 Ib,d,p 638 
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38 Ibtd. Wafa, f 33A 
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Brd\ery of Zamnd' 
dm 


Sbab, 


Death of Mustafa'a 
elephant-driver , 


infantry ® Mustafa Kbau tlien ad\anced clooe to Zainuddin, but 
tbe lattci sat undaunted on bis elephant and by 
shooting allows killed Udal Sbab, Hakim 
and a few other Afghan soldiers Mustafa Khan’s 
elephant-drivei was suddenly killed by a 
inusket-shot, and so be jumped doivn imme- 
diate!} on tbe apprehension that tbe elephant 
being out of control would run amuck causing panic in his 
armj But many of his soldiers thought 

consequent ronfnsion •' ■, y i \ ^ t -i j 

among Ins iToops and (hat a fiun-sbol had biought him down, and 

their flight 

fled auay 

The two armies stood face to face with each other foi about 
a v\eek On the 21st Maich, 1745 A D 
figh“fw 7 dTT 8 ''“*^ Mustafa Khan again charged Zainuddih’s de- 
fences -A section of his army maiched against 
Muhammad Jahanyai Khan and Ahmad Khan Qureshi, and he 
himself proceeded to the right flank of his enemy’s defences" 
He advanced close to Zamuddin’s elephant but was lepuised 
by Jaswantnag.ir.'" Zainuddin too fought valianth A gun- 
v.hant fighting of shot suddenly struck tbe light eye of Mustafa 
Zainuddin Khan and made him senseless “ Towards 

the evening, his son Murtaza Khan and his soldiers fled away 
to Mithapur (ihe site of the present Patna 
Junction Kailway Station), earned with him 
He recovered his senses there and expressed 
regret foi his leveises 

The next day Zainuddin pmsued the v anquished Afghans 
through Naubatpur (13 miles south-west of Patna Junction By 


Mustafa EbSn lo.t 
one eye , Ins reverses 

on an elephant 


39 Siyar, Vol 11, p 639 , Ynsnf, f 63 

« Ihtd « Ibid 

^9 YuBUf, f 63, Mnznffarnaninh, f 66A , five days according to Ghulam Hnssain 
<3 Ynsuf, f 64, Wafa, f 85A , Muzaffarratnab, f 66A 
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hlalion) and Miihib Ahpur (on the east bank of the Son, 19 miles 
south-^^csl of Naiibaipui), and compelled them to retue to the 
south-west of the Son iivei At Muhib Alipui, Zamuddm 
heaid of the arnval of Alivaidi near Patna The Nawab 

2 ... 

nddin nnd chased beyond the tioiitiers of Bihai as far as Zama- 

AlustnfS out of Pjhar . , 

nia, Ijing opposite to Gbazipui Mustafa 
Khan took sheltei in a \illage near the foit of Chunar, tvhich 
belonged to Nawab Safdar Jang of Oudh Yusuf Ali whites that 
Alivaidi thought of attacking Bennies, then belonging to Safdar 
Jang, as a sort of reprisal for the latter’s unfriendly behavioui 
at Patna in 1743. But he could not cairy his resolve 
into effect, as the Empeior Muhammad Shab, accompanied by 
Safdar Jang, had advanced as far as the village of Bankaiah 
with the intention of chastising Ah Muhammad Euhela Ahvardi 
had to satisfy himself ouly with the plunder of places adjoining 
the territories of Safdai Jang He returned to Patna with 
Zamuddm in Apiil, but had to leave that place immediately for 
Bengal, which Eaghuj'i Bhonsle had m the meantime invaded at 
the invitation of Mustafa Khan 


The expulsion of Mustafa Khan from Bihar did not extin- 
guish hiB ambition Possessed of a high 
twbie am^uon * degree uf valour and an indomitable spirit, he 
remained undaunted in spite of his reveises and 
acute pecuniary troubles, and resolved to strike once more 
'Without losing time, he took steps to lepaii 
some PiiBiiabad Zaniin his artillery and arms and to leciuit fresh 
soldieis from various paits® In couise of 
three months, before the rains set m, he had been able to 
assemble a large ai my of 18,000 cavalry and 15,000 infantry,®^ 


<B Jbtd , Wafi, f 38A, Miizaffaroamab, f 6faB 

Siyar, Vol II, p 642, Mnzaffarnairah, fa 66B67A, WafS, { 66. Salinrallah, 
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Zainnddin's march 
from Patna ajiainal 
Muetafa and a ii|jht 
near Juiiudisl pur on 
the 20ih dune, 1745 


With which he pioceeded toward** Bihai “ He fiist entered the 
Shahabad district,™ where the Zamindais, especiallj* Udwant 
Singh Ujjamia of. Jagadishpiii (18 miles south-west of An ah 
town), were hostile to Zainuddm 

On hearing of all these, Zainuddm started fiom Patna on 
the 2nd June, 174n, at the head of 13,000 or 14,000 soldieis “ 
including some distinguished geneials, like 
Shah Din Muhammad, Ealiam Khan Euhela 
and others, to oppose Mustafa Khan After 
folding the river Son at Koih^ar he arrived at 
the Ajiah town™ and them ad.vaDced to Kaihani,“five miles south 
of the Allah tonn The Afghans had already arrived at a place 
two miles beyond the village of Karhani, and a sharp battle 
ensued on the 20th June, 1745 Seated on an elephant, ICyret- 
cband ’nas commanding the light flank of Zainuddin’s army with 
five thousand cavalry and a few thousand infantry, and Ahmad 
Khan Qureshi and Jaswantnagai with then soldiers also 
strengthened this flank The strong artilIery..of Zainuddm 
could not excite the slightest, feai m Mustafa Khan’s mind ™ 
After a furious chase, he compelled the. vanguard. of Zamuddm’s 
aimy to run away fiom the field,™. Daud. Khan fell dead .with a 
number of young soldiers,®® and Kbadem Husain Khan was 
wounded, his guns being seized by Mustafa Khan The whole 
army of Zainuddm became terror-stricken,. but Abdul Ah Khan 
resolved to make a bold stand once moie „ He was soon rein- 
forced by Mahdi Nisar Khan, Naqi Ah -Kh&n (uncle and brother 
respectively of the histoiian G-bulam Husain), Shah Jahanyar, 


K Ibid , UuzsSannlaiali, f 67B 

SiyartVol II, p 643, Wafa, f 40A . ' ' 

n Siyar.VoI ir,p 648 . » Ibid 

M Wafa, f 40A 

M Biyar, Vol II, p 543 EenneU’B ' Gurtahny ’ IBengal Atlas, Sheet No III), or 
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Bajah Snndai Singh, Bahara Khan Buhela, Karam Khan, and 
Ba]ah Bamnaiain,®'’’ and advanced to oppose Mustafa Khan, who 
also had been pioceeding ^towaids Zainuddin Suddenly a 
musket-ball fell on Mustafa Khan’s chest and made him sense- 
less “ He quickly recoveied his senses and advanced towards 
Zainuddin, but two ai row-shots by the latter 
Mustafa stopped liis life-breatli “® Accoiding to Zain- 
uddin’s oi-deis Hashim All Khan, supeiin- 
tendent of his household affairs, jumped upon Mustafa Khan’s 
elephant, struck a daggei into his abdomen, cut off his head, and 
exposed it befoie the aimi on the point of a spear His dead 
body was taken to Patna and cut into two halves, one of which was 
hung at the Pachm Djirioaza (Western gate) and the othei at the 
Pmah Dauvaza (Eastern gate) of the city, before being buiied in 
the compound of Shei Shah’s mosque, under the oideis of Zain- 
uddin Bajah Kyretchand pusued the Afghan soldieis to their 
camp and captured their tents, horses and many other things 
Thej' fled away to the village of Magroi (14 
ers fled away to miles west-of Ohainpui on the bank ot tne 
Karmanova javei) under the leadeiship, of 


Mustafa Khan’s son Muitaza Khan 

.Thus the first Afghan insurrection Avas fullv suppressed and 
Zainuddiu returned tuumphantly to Patna ” But fie'^h'tioubles 


I 

Afghan Maratha alli- 
ance and second 
Afghan insurrection 


w'eiebiewmg for the Nawab of Bengal The 
distressed Afghan lefugees at Magroi soon 
appealed to Baghuji Bhonsle foi help, and the 


Maiatba chief invaded Bihar in September, 1745 ™ Fiom this 


« Siyar.Vol 11, p 644, Wafa, fs 42A 42B, Muzaffarnimah f 68 
87 Jhid “ 

*S Wafa, t 43A , Muzaffarnamah, f 08A 
n Siyar, Vol H, p 544 , Wifa, f 63A 
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time the l\Ifiiathas in Bengal definitely received ’suppoit fiom the 
^ Afghan lebels Dining his fight with the 
Aiira'nrl Afgiijn Marfithas, on the bank of the river Son in 
November, 1745, Alivardi leceived no help fiom 
his principal Afghan geneials, Shamslnr Khan and Sardar Khan 
Later on they enteied into mtiigues with Eaghuji against Ali- 
^ ^ vardi to shaie the government of Bengal with 

from^ s^rvico went him. Alivaidi therefore dismissed them fiom 
away to Dnrbi B ign service in June, 1746, and they then went 

away with their 6,000 men to their respective homes inDarbhnnga 
in North Bihar ™ 

But this did not mean the final extinction of Alivaidi’s 
troubles from the Afghans Greater calamities were in store foi 
him fiom them, and, by a sad irony of fate, the ground for these 
was paved by his nephew Zamuddin Puffed up with conceit on 
account of his past achievements, such as his help to Aliv.iidi 
against Bbaskar in 1742 and his successful exploit against 
MustafS Khan in March and June, 1745, Zamuddin became 
_ . ambitious to seize the masmd of Bengal b^ 

toBBiro the government forcibly removing his old uncle, and by bring- 

ot Bengal . -i , , , 

ing under ins control Ins two brothers, whose 
powei and wealth he had seen with his own eyes on his 
visit to Muishidabad on the occasion of Sirajuddaulah’s 
maiiiage.” Yusuf Ah heard from Mabdi Nislr Khan, Pay- 
mastei of Zainuddm’s army at Patna, that Zamuddin intended 
to mete out to his uncle a treatment similar to what the latter 
had done towards his mastei Sarfaraz Khan. For the fulfil- 

h.b eagernea. to ambitiouB dcsign, Zamuddio 

inbwBmy Afgbons became eagei to enlist the veteran Afghan 
‘ generals of Darbhanga m his army He sent a 

lettei to Alivardi, thiough Mii Abul Maali (who being formerly a 


« Ynsnf.f Tl.Biyar.VoI 11, p 646 
” Siyar.Vol H.p 667 
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slewaid of Saadat Kban of Oudh camfe later on to live at Patna 
under the patronage of Zainuddm), stating theiein that the dis- 
missed Afghan soldieis, sitting idly m their homes at Darbhanga, 
formed a terrible menace to bis government, and that as it was 
not possible to dine them out of tbe province, it uould be 
advisable to admit tbeir officers and 3,000 soldiers into bis service, 
if the expenses to be incuired for maintaining them ueie paid 
from- the Mursbidabad tieasury ™ Alivardi consented to this 
pioposal rather reluctantly, simply out of fondness for bis 
nephew 

After tbe return of his agent to Patna, Zainuddm sent tbiee 
peisonc, named’ Aga Azimai (who bad foi some time served as 
Paymaster of the army of Saif Khan, Goiernor of Puineah till 
I7f8 A D )j Taqi Quli Khan, and Muhammad 
Zainadcim’s iniita- As'xai Kliau, to the Afghans at Daibhanga, 
of°i) 3 rbhM!!a^*n.nn- iiiviting-them to come to Patna aud to accept 

Hripnr"”** service in his aimy By the middle of Decem- 

ber, 1747, a large body of Afghans under 
Shamshir Khan, bis sister’s son Murad Sher, Saidar Khan, and 
Bakbshi Bahelia left Daibhanga and reached Ha]ipur, opposite 
Patna on tbe northern side of tbe Ganges Suspecting the 
invitation of Zainuddm to be a trick on bis part to suppress them 
thoroughly, they did not cross the Ganges all at once, but halted 
at Hajipur for fifteen days, and earned on negotiations with 
him Being eagei to engage them, Zainuddm i\ent to Haji- 
pui m a swift-sailmg boat with only 2 or 3 personal attendants 
and his youngest son Muza Mabdi After an interview with 
liiin, the Afghan 16adeis crossed the Ganges, and encamped at 
Jafai Khan’s garden early in January, 1748 A D 

By a mutual agreement, the 13tb of January was fixed Joi a 
ceremonial interview of the Afghan chiefs and theii follol^els with 
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Zainuddin in tlic C/ij/n/ or Hall of Audience^* at Patna 
To ciealo conlulcilcc in the minds of the Af- 
cerrmonurTniMut-tt gliaiis aboiit Ills Rincciity, Zaimiddin passed 
zaiVu.uln"' la 'uio a siiicul.il oidci that none of his soldicis 
ChtMSatun slioiild hc picsciit 111 tlio ll.ill of Audiciice'* 

Mahdi Nisai Khan, Khadem Husain Khan, Ahmad Khan Quic- 
shi, and Eaj.ih Siindai Singii, had been then absent from Patna 
on an expedition against the Zamindai of Seres and Cotombah , 
and the lest of the soldicis remaining there could not attend the 
Chihli Saiini accoiding to then mastei’s oidei Onl} a few com t~ 

Zo.n. a.im*s .m,T,6c allowed tobcpic^cnt theie “ 

They weie Muhammad Askar Khan, Mir 
Muitaza, Muiahdhai, the head of the espio- 
nage, Eamzani, supeiintendcnt of aims, Sitariim, contiollci of 
accounts in the ailillciy depaitraent, !Mii Abdullah, a pi ominent 
citizen of Patna, a few men of ichgious disposition like Shah 
Bandagy and otheis, and two oi three poisons, who had come to 
pay lespects to Zainuddin Thus, in his intense engcrncss to 
fulfil Ins ambition, Zainuddin foigot to lake e\en the most 
Hj 8 hope for Aff-han uccessary piecautions But his fond hope to 

seem c the help of the Afghans was dashed to 
the giouud, and he soon fell a picy to their conspiiacy 

Oil the appointed day, Ahmad Paine, Murad Shei, and 
Thakur Bahehfi,®^ with oOO Afghans, entered into the Glnhl 


polic} of rcmuintng 
undefended 


** A palace of forty pillars occupied bv the Deputy GoTcrnors of BibBr It atood jufI 
behind the mosque of Sait Ivhun'a madrasah {vide ante, p 15) Buchanan remarked about it in 
1811-12 Cliehel Sutoon, the palace of the Viceroy of Bihar, ivhich has accommodat'd 
many personages of royal birth and which 50 years ago was in perfect preservation and occu 
pied by the king's son (Shah Alam II), can now bo scarcely traced in a few detached portions 

retaining no marks of grandeur "—Buchanan, Patna Goya Deport, Vol I, p 71, published 

by the B & 0 Besesreh Society in 1036 
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Satttn to interview the Patna Governor, while Sbamshii Khan 
^ arrived at the centre of the cit}', neai the Kot- 

Afgi.un rhiefa ton wal's clmhutard, with 3,000 01 4,000 Afghans 

leniew Zninuddjn , blocking the eastein gate and the main street 

loading to the palace. On hearing of Shamshii Khan’s advance, 
Murad Shei asked his own followers to go out of the Halim oidei 
to make room for those wlio w'eie coming with that Afghan 
chief “ While taking leave of Zainuddm, an Afghan, named 
Abdur Eashid Khan, stabbed him with a daggei, but the blow 
had no effect as his hand -was shaking fiom extreme neivous- 
ness Miiiad Shei then advanced to tlie spot, 
into two pieces and With a Violent blow of his sword cut 

Zainuddin’s body into two paits His limbs 
w'eie cut into pieces and buiied in a plot of land, now known as 
Maqheia-i-l{aihat Jang, in the Begarapui malialla of the Patna 
city Zainuddin’s tragic end excites pity indeed, but it should 
be noted that he was paid back m his own com for having caused 
the muider of Eohsan Khan Teiahi on meie suspicion of conspii- 
ing against him As a mattei of fact, Eohsan Khaii Terahi s 
brutal assassination was one of the mam causes of Afghan dis- 
content, which had such a violent outbuist in 1748 

A general confusion followed the murder of Zainuddm, and 
many of his officers and peisonal attendants 

A general contusion woundcd after some unsuccessful 

followed no * i» 1 

attempts for self-defence A few escaped 
being deprived of their arms and accoutrements In pursuance 
of a pre-arranged plan, Shamshir Khan and Saidai Khan entered 
Zainuddm’s palace. The guards of the zenana (female) apait- 
mentfled away, but Zaiuuddm’s widow Amina Begam had 
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tlie presence of mind to shut the gates and thus to prevent 
immediate plunder of the harem Then came 
DHgrnccfoi treit of Zaiiiuddin’s father, Hfui Ahmad, 

who had fanned the flame of ambition in the 
minds of his brothei and Ins son While the 
Afghans had been entering the palace, Haji Ahmad escaped 
thioiigh a breach in a wall and concealed himself in a neighbour- 
ing house ’•' lie had an opportunity till 2 p m to run away 
to Bengal to ]oin his brother, but his excessive lo\e of wealth 
and Momen, even at the age of 90, prevented him from doing 
so,®° till he was seized by the Afghans and brought before 
Shamshii Khan towaids the evening The Afghrms toituied him 
for seventeen days to extort fiom him all infoimation about 
his hidden tieasurc They found out 70 lacs of rupees in 
cash, and a vast quantity of jewels and bullion, lying hoarded 
beneath the stone of the Piophct’s footprint in the palace. 
Kiom Zainuddin’s chambei they got about thiee lacs, according 
to one leport, or seveial thousands, accoiding to another. 

Baji Ahmad died on the 30th of January, 1748, 
from the effects of tortuie, and thus " gave 
the world an instance of the incompatibility 
of wickedness with happiness ” His dead body was buried 
on the bank of the Ganges near the village Sabalpur, situated 
close to Jafar Khan’s gaiden ” Guaids were placed ovei the 
mansions of Zainuddm and Haji Ahmad, and members of their 
family became captives in the hands of the Afghans 

The Afghan usurpation of Patna for full three months 
brought untold miseries on her people The city was subjected 

« Jbid.p B61 « Ihti 
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to indiscnramate plundeiing, and the people had to pass'their days 
and nights in extieme agony and fear Ghulam 
people of Patno due Husainj a Citizen of Patna, writes that 

for^uu’?hre“e”'ZnthT ^he followers of Shamshir Khan and Bakh^-hi 
Bahelia “being lestrained by no discipline, 
nor ovei-awed by any constraint, spread thioiighout eveiy quarter 
of that unfortunate city, where not a day passed without some 
houses undeigoing all the honors of violence and defilement 
Many families weie dishonoured by them, and \ery few had 
the foitune to escape the infamous practices of that nation of 
miscreants.” Salimullah gives a similar account “They 
(the Afghans) sui rounded the houses of the rich men 
of the city and" plundered these The city and its 
environs fell a prey to their lai'ages , many lost their life, 
property and family-honour , and the signs of Doomsday 
came in" Wafa also states that the Afghans “plundered 
everywheie, in eveiy street and bazar (of the citj), and took 
away whatever they could find in the shape of cash or kind 
(money oi grains, etc ) Murad Sher and Tbdkur Bahelia 
remained engaged for full one month in capturing the w'ealth 
of the citizens, and they extorted money from the bankers 
by posting reckless guards around their houses Ahmad Panie 
destroyed many merchants’ shops , even the beggars and the 
vagabonds had to yield to him whatever they had Many sought 
safety by leaving the city, and those who remained there lost 
both then honour and wealth 

Leaving his followers, like Muiad Sher and others, in charge 


Shamsbir Kban 
gathered a atroog 
force in bis camp at 
Jafar EbSn's garden 


of the Patna city, Shamshii Khan fixed his 
camp in Jafar Khan’s garden With a 
view to opposing Alivaidi, who, he knew, was 
sure to advance into Bihar to chastise him, 


he engaged himself in augmenting the number of the troops 
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Practically the whole of Northern India was then infested 
with Afghans To lecruit as many of them as possible, Sham- 
shir Khan distiibuted money and favours unsparingly Every 
(laj the inhabitants of Patna were teinfied five or six times 
by the sound of kettle-drums, and on enquiiy it was alwa 3 s 
found that some Afghan commander was marching thiough 
the city to the Afghan camp with so many men to ]oin Shamshii 
Khan ““ Thus Sharashii Khan and Muiad Slier gathered 40,000 
cavalry and almost the same number of mfantiy They had with 
them also a stiongartiileiy which they has seized at Patna, and 
the Marathas undei Mir Habib and Janoji 
iiiJed%iA“the*ArgMnr furthei reinforced them On heaiing that Ah- 
vaidi had left his camp at Amaniganj for Bihar, 
Shamshir Khan and Murad Slier biought Amina Begam, widow 
of Zainuddiii, his little daughtei, and his youngest son Mirza 
Malidi, out of then palace in the city of Patna, and earned 
them through the street to their own camp in Jafar Khan’s 
garden in a bullock cait, without any covering over it or 
curtains on its side, and thus exposing them before the citizens 
who teiiibly cursed the Afghan villains 

On the 30th of Januaiy, 1748,”® Mirza Hakim Beg 
leported to All vaidi the heart-rending news of the treacheious 
, , assassination of his nephew, the disgraceful 

Ali-a di’a determi -i'.,, , 

ration to recover end of his brotbci, and the humiliation of 
his daughter These mishaps at first ovei- 
v helmed the Nav. ah vith intense grief and despondency.”^ But 
he soon screwed up his courage, and decided upon taking the 
bold couise of maiching to Patna to recover it, to rescue his 
surviving relatives, who were piisoners in the hands of the 
Afghans, and to avenge the death of his two near relatives 


ICS Siyar, Vol IT, p 661 
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Having summoned a council of his friends and soldiers, he le- 
counted before them all that had happened at Patna and signified 
to them his determination to fight his enemies and die a heroic 
death, if necessary, rather than submit to such indignities He 
allowed them, however, a free choice either to retire home or 
to accompany him in that perilous undeitaking.’“ All unani- 
mously swore on the Koran to stand by him till the last moment 
of then life He assured his soldiers that be would clear off 
then arrear dues by instalments Financial help soon came 
fiom his daughter Ghasiti Begam and her consort Nawazish 
Muhammad Khan, and also loans were raised fiom Jagat Seth 
Mahiitabcband fwho paid 60 lacs of rupees) and other bankers. 
The soldiers at once received their dues in part Necessary 
arrangements were made by the Nawab to enable his army to 
get timely supplies of provisions.”® The defence of the city 
of Murshidabad was entrusted to Nawazish Muhammad Khan 
and Ataulldh Khan, under- whom was placed a body of five oi 
SIX thousand solidiers 

With these precautions, Alivardi left his camp at Amaulganj 


He marclied out of 
Murehidalisd 


for Patna on the 29th of February, 174S,^“ 
with 15,000 or 16,000 cavaliy and 20,000 
infantry When he reached Komrah, 25 
miles north of the Murshidabad city, on the 14th of March, 
his soldiers refused to proceed further unless they leoeived more 
money They were, however, soon satisfied by the Nawab, 
who resumed his march, and passing through Sakrigali on the 
17th of March reached Bhagalpur, and thence 
halted at iMonghyr, ^jiyanced towards Monghyr Fifteen hundred 
men sent by Saif Khan, Governor of Purneah, under Shaikh 
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Dm Muhammarl, joined him on the waj near Sultaiiganj He 
had also appealed to the Peshwa Balaji Rao for assistance hy 
piomising him the chauth of Bengal, and the latter was lepoited 
to be within a few days’ march fiom Patna ” The Nawab 
halted at Monghyi foi a few days to give some lest to his 
fatigued soldieis, and was joined there by Rajah Sundai Singh 
of Tikari with 1,500 cavalry and some infantry, and also by 
Kamgar Khan Mayi, the Zamindar of Narhat and Samai The 
avenging Bengal aimy maiched fiom Monghyr with a remarkable 
speed and soon reached Barb on the Ganges, 34 miles east of 
Patna The allied Afghan and Maiatha troops also advanced 
towards Baih to oppose the Bengal aimy Shamshir Khiio 
left behind his dtwan Ahmad Khan Qureshi in charge of 
Patna 

The Nawab had marched keeping the Ganges close on his 
right sTde.“^ Just to the west of the city ^ 
amved near Barh of Barb, the Ganges divided itself into many 

branches enclosing several diSias oi islands The northernmost 
channel formed the stream of the Ganges, and about two miles 
to the south of it ran a nariow stieam tbiough the old bed of the 
Ganges. Theie was one ford over the narrow stieam, a few 
miles west of the Baih town. The Afghans bad made a strong 
entrenchment heie with then big guns, in order to oppose the 
advance of their enemy Ahvardi did not deem il prudent 
to iisk a sudden assault in front, but moved southwards for two 
miles under the direction of a local Zamindar, crossed the same 
stream at another foid, not known to the Afghans, and arrived 
near the enemy’s entrenched position At this manoeuvre, the 

Styar, Vol. H, p 665, Inanf, f 78 
Oonaultations, 25th Eebraarv, 1748 
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Afghan'^ Imrnedl} deserted that position leaving behind all 
then guns, and ran a\iay westwards to a place opposite the 
ne\i position of Alnardi Alivaidi passed the whole night in 
sleepleas vigilance, taking eveiy jiiecaution against a sudden 
attack At dawn, be piajed feiveutly to God for success in the 
battle of the coming daj, and lubbed his foiehead with a sacred 
piece of eaith of the giave of Imam Husain at Karbala 

In the moining of the I6tb April, 1748,“® Alivardi moved 
to the village of Ranichock or Ranisaiai, eight 
jarai ‘ miles \\est of Baib, and drew up his aimy on 

the adjacent plain Bahadui Ah Khan was 
posted in front of all with the Nawab’s big aitillery , behind 
these were placed the lightei pieces in chaige of Haider Ah 
Khan, Raham Khan, Mu Kazim Khan, and Dost Muhammad 
Khan , and then stood the cavali> and the infantry of the 
vanguaid undei the command of Saj'eed Ahmad Khan, Allah 
Yai Khan, Muza Iiaj Kban, Rajah Sundai Siugh, and Kamgai 
Khan Mayi The Nawab took his position in the centie of all, 
having Uraai Khan and his foui sons, Asalat Khan, Diler Khan, 
Ahmad Khan, and Muhammad Khan, close to him The mam 
bod) of the Afghans had aiianged themselves, opposite the 
Bengal aimj, in a long line extending foi neaily three miles 
eastwards from Ranisarai, while the allied Maiathas stood 
forming an angle with this line in front of the leit wing of the 
Nawab’s ai my The left wnng of the Afghan aimy undei the 
command of Ha) at Khan, with some big guns, went acioss a 
nariow stream flowing there into the Ganges, in ordei to open 
fire on the light wing of the Bengal aimy when it would appeal 
oppo'ite it 

The bittle commenced with a brisk cannonade A cannon- 
ball soon blew up the head of Sardai Khan, w'ho was leputed 
to be boldei than Shamshii Khan and commanded neaily half 
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Death of Sardar 
Khan 


the Afghan aimy.^“ This disheartened the soldieis of his 
division and made them waver Haider Ali 
Khan^ with his musketeeis, at once fell upon 

them, and dischaiging volley after volley 
into their lanks darkened the light of the day with clouds of 
smoke The Afghans being thus put to confusion, Alivaidi 
oideied Shah Jahanyai and Fakhrullah Beg Khan to charge 
them, but they did not move at all At this time the Marathas, 
with a view to ci eating a diversion in favour of then allies, attack- 
ed Alivaidi’s baggage in the rear and even advanced neai the 
centre. Siia]uddaulah, who was near his giandfather, took 
fright and requested him to chase them away immediately 
But paying no heed to this the Nawab ordered the vanguard of 
his 'army to charge the Afghans directly, and personally pro- 
ceeded behind it Some of his generals, mounted on elephants, 
rushed valiantly into the ranks of the enemy The fighting 
became close, every soldier being engaged with bis adversary 
standing over against him Wounded by a musket-ball, Murad 
Sher Khan fell into the hotudah of his elephant, when tw'O 
generals of the Nawab, Mir Kazim Khan and Dost Muhammad 
Khan, jumped upon the animal Even in that wounded 
condition Murad Sher Khan cut off with his sabie some fingers 

Death of Mnrad Sher 0^ Mir Kazim Khan, but iDstautly his head 
Man and Shamshir uvas Severed fiom his body by Dos*t Muhammad 

Khan At the same time Shamshir Khan 
also fell wounded from his elephant, and a follower of Dilei 
Khan, a general of the Kawab, immediately out off his head. 
Utteily disconceited at the death of their leaders, the Afghans 
took to flight, and their allies, the Maiathas, who bad taken no 
active paifc m the fighting of the day, also dispeised from the 
field The Nawab then possessed himself of the enemy’s camp 
After a few days’ halt' at Baikanthpui on the bank of the 
Ganges, five miles east of Eatwah, he enteied Patna triumphantly 
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.md his heart leapt with an ecstasy of joy to find his daughtei 
and other lelatives alive The citizens of Patna, high and low 
alike, participated m profound lejoicmg at this passing away 
of the A.fghan menace, which had been hanging over their head 
like the sword of Damocles for thiee months 

Alivardi deputed a batch of faithful men to Darbhanga to 
seize the goods and effects of the Afghans 

trettlner^ oriheTemde The womeii of the family of Shamshir Khan 
members of Sbamsiiir been' kept Under the protection of the 

Eajah of Bettiah, who requested the Nawab 
to let them go away to some other place But his request was 
not complied with. Besides sending a party of men to bring 
over the females of the Afghan chief, the Nawab personally 
crossed the Gauges and piocecded towards Bettiah on the plea of 
a hunting excursion but in reality to intimidate the Rajah, who 
thereupon made ovei the widow and the daughter of Shamshir 
Khan to the Nawab’s people The Nawab treated them Avith 
kindness and due lespecfr; admitting them into bis zenana and 
making suitable piovision lor then ease and comfoit He got 
the daughtei of Shamshir Khan married, with the consent 
of hei relatives, to an Afghan of noble birth, named Shah 
Muhammad Ishaq, and permitted them, and also the widow of 
Shamshir Khan, to return to Darbhanga, where some villages 
were granted to them for their maintenance.^® This geneious 
conduct of Alivardi towards the women of his fallen foe stands 
in a striking contrast to the brutal treatment of his daughtei 
and other relatives by the Afghan rebels at Patna 

Alivaidi stayed at Patna for six raonthb to arrange for the 
propel administration of Bihar His grandson 
Patirand'^aSngrd. Sirajiiddaulah ivas appointed the nominal 
Deputy Governor of Bihar, while the actual 
business of admimstiation was entiusted to 
Eajah Janklram as his (Siiajuddaulah’s) deput} The Nawab 

>33 Ibid.pp 666 67 >31 Ibtd >35 Ibid 
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left Patua with both Siyeed Ahmed Khan and Siiajuddaulab on 
the 6th Novembci, 1748 He was received at Bhagwangola by 
Nawazish Muhammad, Husain Quli Khan, and some othei 

Hi 3 return to Murshi Prominent Cl tuens of Murshidabad, and enter- 
dobad in November, ed his capital in triumph on the 30th 

November, 1743 ““ He attributed his victoiy 
o\ ei the Afghans and the miraculous recovery of Bihar entirely 
to the glace of God, and once again sent up a feivent prayer to 
Him, as he had done the night preceding the commencement of 
the battle of Ranisaiai 

The Afghan insuiiection of 1748 in Bihai was indeed a 


A„Mnb,atep.«r of an exceptional kind for Alivardi 

It did not merely cause immense peisonal 
losses to him lu men and money and a tiemendous humiliation 
to his family, but it was also a soit of direct challenge to his 
rule It gathered strength from the support of Afghan adven- 
turers from different parts of Noithein India, and was largely 
influenced by the exploits of Ahmad Shah Abdah, the ruler of 
Afghanisthan, who after capturing Kabul, Qandahar, and Lahore 
had been advancing towards Delhi, and also of another Afghan 
chief, Ah Muhammad Ruhela, who, passing from Sirhind 
through Sahaianpui to Bareilly, had made himself master of 
Eohilkband (February, 1748) In fact, this period was marked 
by the revival of the Afghans both in the North-Westein table- 
lands and in the plains of India, and they made a fresh bid for 
powei on the rums of the Empire of the Mughals, who had 
wrested the sovereignty of Hindusthan fiom them at the field 
of Panipath in 1626 and 1556 A.D Throughout the reigns of 
the Great Mughals they remained a restive and rebellious set, 
a thorn by the side of the alien empire, and AurangzeVs policy 
fuithei di&iffecled the Afghans and Pathans fiom Kabul to 
Lahore, with disastrous results for the Mughal army The 
Afghans were one amongst the principal fellers of the decayed 
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tree of the Mughal Empire They had often regarded other 
Muslims fiom beyond the Hindukush as interlopeis in India, 
and had taken up an almost national attitude by putting them- 
selves in opposition to eveiy such alien powei oi adventmei and 
fortune-hunter, such as Alivaidi Khan was 

This Afghan bid for supremacy was indeed a potent factor 
in the historj of India during the lest of the 18th centuiy It 
acceleiated the dismemberment of the Mughal Empiie, indirectly 
helped the use of the Sikhs, .but seiiously opposed the ambition 
of the noith-pushing Marathas at the field of Panipath in 
January, 1761, and kept the East India Company in Bengal in 
constant anxietj and influenced then N W frontier policy and 
relations with the native states till the da>s of Zaman Shah 
(1793-1800) In the cii'ical 3 'eai 1757, the Council in Calcutta 
exclaimed “ by the favoui and goodness of God, Abdali 
IS returning by continual marches to his own countries 
The Dunam menace continued to haunt the imagination of the 
Biitish statesmen in India in subsequent yeais Loid Wellesley 
claims to have removed it by sending two missions to Persia, 
fust of Mehdi Ah Khan and then of Captain Malcolm 
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Alivaedi and the European Traders 

The English, the Piench, and the Dutch weie then the 
principal Euronean traders in Bengal besides the minor ones, like 
the Danes, thePiussians and the Poituguese * Ahvardi knew 
it noil that it was necessary for him to look aftei the traders in 
his province foi its economic interests “He understood perfect- 
ly well,” lemarks M Jean Law, the then chief of the Erench 
factory at Cassimbazai, “the inteiests of his Government, 
favouied the poor meichants, and administeied justice when 
complaints succeeded in leachiiig him ’’ ® The Council in Cal- 
cutta leraarked in 1747 that it had been “ customary at these 
Duibais {daihSis of the Nauab and the Deputy Rawabs) to allow 
meichants to settle then accounts in a fan manner whenever it 
has been required by either paity Seiafton ivrites that 
Alivaidi “ used to compaie the Europeans to a hive of bees of 
whose honey you might leap the benefit, but that if you disturbed 
then hive they would sting you to death “ ® Thus when hard 
pressed by the Maratha invasions of Bengal, he exacted contri- 
butions fiom the English, the Erench, and the Dutch, his object 
was not to injuie ‘ the hive of bees ’ but only to ‘ reap a benedt ’ 
as a bee-keeper 

The Muatha invasions heavily taxed the financial resources 
of Bengal The Nawab, therefore, had to ask the European 
trading companies to lendei him pecuniary help for the safety of 
the province, where “ they paiticipated of (in) the protection 
of his arms ” * and enjoyed the profits of trade ® In July, 1744 

I Letter to Court, llth December, 1741, paras 100 and 135 , Ibtd, Srd Angoet, 1744, 
paras 14, 16, 16 , Ibtd, 20th August, 1761, para 46 

» Hill, V«1 HI p 160 

2“ Letter to Court, 22nd Fthmary, 1747, para 189 

3 SeraftOD R I , p 63 < Orme, Tol IF, pp 46 46 5 Hill, Tol III, p 289, 
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A D 


AInjrdi i e s^tjona 
from me rh, the 
Frenc'i, nn i the Dutch 
dur ni; the iVar&tha 
invasions 


he icru'-ed the English of assisting the Marathas, and 
pointed out that “ the English (who now) Gai- 
ned on the Trade of the whole World, used 
(foimerly) to have 4 or 5 ships, but now 
brought 40 or 60 sails, which belonged not to 
the Company ” They were ordeied not 
to call} on their trade in Bengal unless and until they had sup- 
plied him with thiee millions of rupees to clear off two months’ 
aireai paj of his soldiers Some of then gomastas were actually 
ariested, and railitaiy guards were posted at the gtirrah aurungs ’’ 
Preet Gotraah, one of the Company’s gomastas, was tortuied till 
he agreed to pay Es 1,35,000 and was delivered to anothei 
toimentoi to make hirn agree to pay 3 lacs moie , Naisingh Das, 
a dfldin-merchant’s gomasta, was harshly lieated , Ballj Cotmah, 
another gomasta of the English, took sheltei at Oassimbazar 
and Kebaham, a Oa»simbazar meichanr, was ariested 

In these circumstances, the Council in Calcutta permitted 
the Casoimbazar factors to offer the Nawab 
i,8h*^T*BuUrJ ^"he from 40.000 to 60,000 rupees through the 
good ofi&ces and mediation of Jjgal Seth Pateb- 
chand and Chinray (?) ® But Eatebchand did not consider 
this sum sufficient to satisfy the Nawab He observed that 
if he were authorised **to offer five (lacs) he would endca^our to 
prevail on the Nabob (Nauab) to accept it, the Prencli and the 
Dutch had already agreed to pay their share on the Nabob’s settl- 
ing with the English, and that in Sbuja Daulet’s (Shujauddin’s) 
time a much larger sum was paid ” The Council in Cal- 
cutta then ordered Mr. Eoister, chief of the Cassimbazai factory, 
to offer Es 1,00,000 to the Nawab, and accordingly then vaMs 
were sent to the Nawab’s daihat But the Nauab told them 
that “the English carried on the Trade of the whole counliy, yet 


6 Letter to Court, Jrd August, 1744, para 24 

7 Letter to Court, *=111 NoTeniber, 1744 para 3 Atinma, or arong, a p'ace where any 
article of trade wai manufactured and collected for wholesale disposal or export 
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paid no cusloms (and) secieted many of the Riots/' and demand- 
ed that Bally Cotmah should be deliveied up to him, threatening 
them at the same time that he would “sunound all the Factorys 
and prevent them getting piovisions, and if that did not make 
them comply with his demand, (then he) would seize all theii 
Money and Goods at the Awmigs ” “ 

When the matter was again lefeiied to Fatehchand and 
Chiniay, they infoimed the Company’s vakils that the Nawab 
“would not be contenl with Two or Thiee lacks (lacs), (he) 
being obliged to get sufficient to pay the tioops even at the 
Risque (iisk) of his life , the Military officeis were impatient and 
daily impoi tuned him to give orders to fall on the English and 
the Auumgs."' ” They, therefore, asked the Company to 
offer speedily any amount that might satisfy him Aftei con- 
sideiing the pios and cons of the mattei, and appiehending a 
general loss of investments, the Council in Calcutta requested 
Sajeed Ahmad Khan, by paying him a laige sum of money, to 
mteicede for them befoie the Naw'ab Sayeed Ahmad Khan 
promised to piocuie panoanahs “ for the currency of business 
m return for four lacs of rupees But he could not make good 
his promise So Mr. Forster paid a visit to the Naw'Sb agreeabl} 
to the instructions of the Council m Calcutta, dated the 2Sth 
, _ , August, 1744 AD “ He was graciously 

the Narrab and bis set* received by the Nawdb, who presented him 
lemeot with b m -vMth a Seeipaio {sarapa, a full khelat or dress of 

honour), and succeeded in effecting a settlement with him in the 
month of September by agreeing to pay three lacs and a half 
The Cassimbazar factors had to pay an additional amount of 
Rs 30,500 to the Nawab’s generals and officers “ The 


“ Iietter to Court, 8th November, 1744, psra 8 
Ibtd, pjra 6 

PaTioanohg a letter from a msu id power to a dependant, etc 
Letter to Court, 8th November, 1744, para 10 

“ Letter to Court, 9tb Februsiy, 1746, para 7? 
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ALIVAHDl AND THE EDROPEAN TRADERS 

Pr •) j.u lOlb hrid also to pay Rs, 5,000 to the Naivab and Rs 
3 O'fO ]ji 5 officers, besides signing a paper for the rent of their 
faoioi^ <it Clmpiah town at the late of Rs 4,537-9-G pies 
and tlie Dacca faclois too weie obliged to pay Rs 5,000 “ A 
fine hor^c «as also presented to the Nawab which cost the Coin- 
pan)* *2,500 Madias lupees The lestrictions on the Company’s 
trade weie then lemoved and its gomastas were released 

But four years had scarcely elapsed befoie fresh tioubles 
aiose In the yeai 1748 Commodore Giiffin, 
or some men of his squadron, captuied some 
trading vessels of the Aimenian and the 
Mughal merchants in Bengal, who thereupon appealed to the 
Nawab for redress The Nawab at once sent a pmwdnah to 
Ml Bar well, the Company’s Governor in Calcutta, to the follow- 
ing effect " The" Syads (Arabs), Moghuls (Mughals), 
Armenians, etc , merchants of Houghly (Hugh), have compahned 
that lalvs (lacs) of Goods and Treasure with then ships jou have 
seized and plundered, and I am informed from foreign parts 
that ships bound to Hoffghh you seized on under pietence of 
their belonging to the French The ship belonging to Antonj 
wnth laks (lacs) on Board from Mocbel,”'’ and several curiosities 
sent me by the Sheriff of that place on that ship you have 
also seized and plundeied These merchants aie the Kingdom’s 
benefactors, then Iinpoits and Exports are an advantage to all 


IB Ibtd, pnros 77-78 li is not distinctly stated in the records wbetbei the rent 
referred to was annual or otherwise 
16 Ibid, para 79 

16" This 13 a veiy rare reference to the fact that the Armenians were not confined to 
an Asiatic overland trade with India, but were also encaged in Indian overseas trade possessicg 
ships of the r own— and also to the fact that in addition to Mughal navel patiols in the 
Deltaic waters, directed against Portuguese or Arakanesc piracy, there were Muphcl tiading 
vessels at the Bengal ports The ArRis (Sayyids) also continued to trade in Bengal as late 
as the middle of the 18th century 

Consultations, May 15, June 1, and July 13, 1748 , Hill, Vol III, p 289 
17* Apparently an Armenian 

77^ MochcI=Mocha, the Red sea port in Western Arabia 

77' This shows conoection of Bengal court with West Asiatic potent itea 
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men, and then complaints aic so grievous that I cannot forbear 
anj longer giving ear to them. As you were not pcimitted to 
commit pii.icies, therefore, T now write to you that on receipt 
of this you dehvei up all the Mci chants’ Goods and effects to 
them as also what apjiertains unto me, otherwise you may be 
assured a due chastisement in such mannei as you least 
expect ” As the Court of Diiectois had then sent 'peremptory ’ 
oideis to the Council in Calcutta not to comply with the demands 
of the Bengal Oor eminent, Mr Baiwell did not act according 
to the Nawab’s oideis’’ He leplied that the goods had been 
seized by a King’s chip ovei which he had no control, and that 
the French, who had been at war with the English, had also 
captured some goods of the Armenians mistaking these for 
then enemy’s goods ” 

But this did not satisfy the Kaw'ab, who soon adopted 
„ , various repressive measures against the English 

aiva me isurcs against tiadcrs- in llicir different factones. The 

the Eaclish trddera , , , ■ _ » , , 

merchants and gomasUis of the company at 
Maldah complained that some olBceis of the Kawab had treated 
them hai silly for then refusal to meet their exorbitant demands 
for money The Dacca and Jugdea factories had to suffer 
much for want of ‘ common subsistence,’ as supply of food had 
been obstructed by the Kawab’s otBcers These officers took 
‘ jniitchuUacas ’ (w'ritten aggi cements) not only from all the 
traders and poddars not to have any transaction with the English 
factors at Dacca, but also from the vioodys (grocers) not to 
supply them w'lth provisions and other necessaries “ This 
occasioned “ a kind of mutiny ” amongst the soldiers and peons 
of the Dacca factors, and compelled them to send a message to 
the Nawab’s darhar “ that if provisions w'ere stopped they must 

I. 

» ConauItatioDs, January n, 1740 
» HiIl.Vol m,p 289 

I n B , Bengal and Madras papers, Vol II 
21 ConsDUatioDB, 2nd May, 1748 
Consultations, 28rd January, 1749 
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eel them herever they could, for it was better to dio fighting 
than starving, upon which a small allowance was suffered to be 
1)1 ought in ” But they still apprehended that in a day or tuo 
the fauppl} of piovisions might be completely cut off causing a 
mutinj among the soldiers, who had alieady been discontented 
on account of not having received their arreai pay 

Towards the beginning of May, 1748, the Council in Cal- 
cutta lequested Nauazish Muhammad Khan and Chameiage 
(Syamraj ?) to write to the Nawab (who was 
E4u!b to sausfv the then at Patna) for a remedy They expressed 
SripuUwiVhim then willingness to comply with the Council s 
rehtlves o'nntBceH^'* leQoest, but appiehciided that the Nawab 
was then in such a disturbed state of mind, 
due to the lecent Afghan insuiiection in Bihar, that “ their 
wilting to him w'ould ai ail but little ” “ But Mi Wadham 
Brooke, w'ho had been appointed Chief of the factory at Cassim- 
bazai 111 March, 17-46, believed that in view of the Bihar 
disastcis,^ the Nawab would not then “ pursue violent measures, 
but that he may be kept m temper upon pretty easy teims, at 
least till a more favouiable opportunity offers ” ““ So he 
suggested to the Council in Calcutta on the 2nd January, 1749, 
that an attempt should be made to satisfy the Nawab bj' piesent- 
ing to him a fine Arab horse that was to be then disposed of in 
Calcutta, and that the demand of Haji Ahmad for an annual 
present (to himself) of 3,600 rupees should be complied with 
before they could expect “ a cuirency to business ” The 
Council approved of his plan of keeping the Nawab satisfied if 
it could be done on reasonable terms, and sent him the Arab 
horse for presentation to the Nawab at a suit-rble opportunity ^ 


M Ibid 

** Consultations, 2n<l May, 1748 
Za Vide ante, pp 134 3o 

Consultations, 9th January, 1749 
« Ibid 

Z” Letter to Court, 27th January, 1749 
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Ml Waclliam Bio ike also tiied thioiigh the Seths and 
‘■onie ofTiccis of the Nawnb like “ Hiikiim Beg” 

Effnrt'! of V\ id am , _ v t* i ti i-. t-v /o !■» 

BrooKo to (on.imi- (liakim Bcfil, Kamil Bfi:, Biiani Dutt (? Birii 
Duit), Ghiilam Husain, and others, to find out 
the NaMah'b ‘ mows and ends in endeaiounng thus to distress 
the Company's affaiis, ’ and also to asceitain what would sati'-fy 
him ‘® In Maich, 1740, Karuli Beg came to the Engh‘'h factory 
at Cassimbazar and infoinied the officers there of the Naw'ah's 


desire that the English should satisfj the Armenians with- 
out fuither delay, and of his order foi quaitering tw'o hundied 
Buxenes (matchlockraen lecuuted fiom Bu\ai) on that factoiy ™ 
He also voluntarily offered to act as a mediator between them 
and the Armenians and to help them to the best of his ability.® 
According to his advice. Mi Wadham Brooke wrote to his 
authorities in Calcutta on the 24tb Apiil, 1749, that they should 
piocure a paper signed by the Aimenians who lesided there, in 
the form of an addiess from them to the Nawab, expressing 
therein then satisfaction legaiding their losses caused by the 
English®* He also infoimed them that the general opinion 
about the Nawab’s distressing the Company’s affaiis w’as that he 
wanted from each pirty (both the Company and the Armenians) 
a sum of money, which was some time ago believed to be 60,000 
rupees and that befoie they could know wntb certaiutj w’hat 
he wanted, offers must first come fiom then side ” The Council 
in Calcutta asked the Aimenian meichants to put their signatures 
on a paper, drawn up agreeably to Mr Wadham Brooke’s 
suggestion, w'hen they attended it (piobably by invitation) on the 
1st June, 17 19, but they declared their unwillingness to do so ®* 
At this, the majority in the Council infoimed the Aimenians 
that if the English were compelled to pay any sum to the Nawab 


SB Letter to Court, lOth August, 17d9 

M Ibt4 30 n,g 

Ibid, ConsnU&lioDS 4th May, 1749 
M Jbtd 

31 Letter to Court, lOtb August, 1749 


Ibid 
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and they refused to pay the same amount to them, then they 
would be expelled from Calcutta after the expiry of two months 
One member, named Mr. William Kempe, even expressed the 
opinion that “ the staying (of) two months may impede the 
Company’s business, so far as to prevent getting a tonnage 
for the shipping, therefore they (ultimatelj ) ought to be forced 
to sati&fy the Nabab (Nawab) immediately ” But the Council 
was wise enough not to take any drastic steps which might pre- 
judice its interests more seriously. It only informed Mr Wad- 
ham Biooke of the Armenians’ refusal to sign the document of 
satisfaction, and at the same time communicated to him that Mr. 
Heniy Kelsal, chief of the factory at Balasore, had been oidered to 
endeavour to satisfy the Nawab, who had then 
Bore* * *** gone there in pursuit of the Marathas Mr 

Wadham Brooke was also directed to try his 
level best to have the restrictions on English trade removed by 
offering to the Nawab’s government, if necessary, as much as 
15j000 or 20,000 rupees “ Ife replied on the 14th June that he 
had consulted the Seths and Biram Dutt, who had told him that 
nothing could be done befoie the Nawab’s return to Murshidabad 
He al&o expressed the opinion that 15,000 or 20,000 rupees 
would be insufficient (if the Nawab should favour them so far as 
to take nothing for himself) to satisfy the military guards billeted 
on the Cassimbazar factory, and hence requested the Council in 
Calcutta to let him know the maximum amount that the Com- 
pany was leady to pay the Nawab in order to regain freedom 
of trade as soon as possible after his return to the capital ^ 

In the meanwhile, Mr Kelsal had approached the Nawab at 
Balasoie on the 9th of June, and handed over 

Mr Eelsal's visit to , t. , 

the Nawab at Bala- to him a letter from the President or the 
Council in Calcutta, drawing his attention to the 
“bad consequences attending Corapanj’s affairs from 

*5 Vide ante, pp 107-08 

'6 Consultations, 1st Jnne, 1749 

37 Consultations, 19th June, 1749 , Letter to Court, lOtb Au^st, 1749 
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the unjust complnnit‘' of ihp \rmcnian'; aiul othcis and to tlini 
h.udslnp'! on account of ‘'oiduMs hcni" po'tcd ai the O.lssitnhri/rn 
facton and at the ‘'.mu' time ictjur-tin" him lo Dcrinil " the 
Conipain’b affairs to «jo on in the u‘'nal niaimei uithonl an;y 
fuitlu'i mole-'tation ” lie put foi u.iid c\(’i\ po‘.‘'ihl(* arijmncnl 
to com nice the XaviTih “ how prcjuduial this stoppaj^c «^f 
businc;*; would be to his uwenue-' as well ns (to) the Companj ” 
The Xawah then a'siirc.l him that he would tiv to redress the 
«rnc\ diets of the I'lnjiiish on his letnrn lo Mur-'hidahad, and 
downed him lo tian-'put his (the X.iwah's) 
inin*'^ nUhcip to aiul caiinoii (h) sea and ISast India 

Compain vC'-seN) lo Calcutta as soon as possi- 
ble, as these could not he rained with him owing lo the had 
condition of the ioad> dunng the tains"' Mr. Kclsal acted 
accordingly 

Vfter the Naw Ill’s letiiin to Mnrshidrib’id at the beginning 
of Tilly, 1740, the President of the Council in 
lo^1ur™uaMl'’'S Cilcuita wiote to linn a congratulatory 

** ^ cxliemaly well pleased our 
chief at Bilasore Mr KcUal his rendered 
himself agreeable and csteen myself greatly obliged by the 
favours you ha\e been pleased to confer on him The palanqueen 
tpalanqmn), banibio, and other things that your E\cellcnc\ 
committed to his caie aimed on a sloop w’hich sloop with those 
things on board I i nmediaiely despatched to Iloughly (Hugh) 
Phousdai {faujdir), what still remains at Billa-^orc (flalasore), on 
their armal heic, shall be also forwarded to him.”^® On the 7lh 


’S Vide Ajipondi't B 

25 ConsuhotiODS, l^lh lune, ITiS A D . Ijettcr tj Court, lOih August, 1710 

25* The rctunintj oC ibo Mughal Occl in n.Dgal nuter-nere rlearlj uactcjs after 
Aurangzeb's time An On >87 expedition required a sea hoe of communication as n second 
alternative to fall back upon Alivardi felt its need, but in his days the Bengal Government 
bad neglected the navy to the paiot of evtiOLtion, end so in ncceasiiy be had to look round for 
foreign naval help, aud luckily fouuJ a very cojvcnient party to compel to render that 
service 

to Consultations, 6th July, 1749, 
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August, 1749, the Chief of the Gassimbazai factoiy sent ‘valnls ’ 
(lepresentatives) to wait on the Nawab He asked the ‘valcils* 
if they had piocured the ” Ratid]ee-Nomma,” i e , the deed of 
agreement, from the Armenians in Calcutta They replied that 
the Armenians did not execute any such deed for fear of being 
obliged thereby to pay the ‘ choute* (?) " The Nawab remarked 
that he would give them a *mucMaca' (a wiitten obligation or 
bond) 111 his own handwriting not to take a single rupee from 
them and spoke much in co.ipmendation of Mi KeJsal This 
attitude of the Nawab led the Chief of the Cassimbazar factoiy 
to believe that Mr. Kelsal would be the most ‘ acceptable ’ and 
piopei person to effect a satisfactory settlement with the Nawabj, 
and so on the 10th of August he wiote to the Council in Calcutta 
to depute him immediately to the Nawab The Council 
piomptly acted up to his suggestion and sent Mr Kelsal to the 
Nawab’s daihat He was warmly received there, and availed 
himself of that oppoitunity to piesent a petition to the Nawab, 
setting foith in the stiongest possible teims “the Company’s 
great suffeimgs since the business was first stopped, and the 
little foundation the Aimenians had for their complaints, here- 
with the Company had nothing to do ’’ ** But this did not 
pioduce the desired effect ; foi, on pei using the petition, the 
Nawab replied that the Armenians must be satisfied 

The Cassimbazar factois then went to Hukum Beg (Hakim 
Beg) and Karuli.Beg, who leally contiolled the whole matter, 
and by agieeing to offer 15,000 or 20,000 rupees to the Nawab^ 
they requested them to get it settled in their favour But 
these two men, being of 4,n extremely mercenary nature and 
intending to squeeze out some money for themselves, rejected 

It 13 not clear what la referred to by this word '* ohouts," Perhaps the frequent 
ncursions ot the Marathas had familiarised the people with this term and it was loosely 
used for any kind of forced contribution 
^ Letter to Court, 10th August, 1749. 

« Ibtd 

Coraiiltationa, 81st August, 1749 ^ 

45 Jbtd Jhid 

20 ' 
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their offer “as being fai shoit of what the I^awab would expect.” 
At this they agieed to pay one lac of iiipees to the Nawab and 
20,000 rupees to Hukum Beg (Hakim Beg) and other offi- 
ceis, wheieupon Hukum Beg (Hakim Beg) promised “to 
procuie them the Perwannahs (j^arwanahs) as soon as the 
Dusseiah was ovei ” But as the Nawab was confined to his 
room by sickness, he could not gain access to him Appre- 
hending that an}' furthei delay might greatly add to the distress 
of the Company’s trade in Bengal, the Cassimbfizar factois 
sent their vakils to Hukum Beg (Hakim Beg) and Karuli Beg to 
enquire if the Nawab’s older could not be obtained by writing 
to him that they had consented to comply with his demand 
They were informed in reply that “as the complaints of the 
Armenians made great noise at Muxadavad (Murshidabad), the 
Nabob (Nawab) first of all lequiied them to appear before all 
the Duibai {daihdi) whilst he was present and publicly acknow- 
ledge themselves to be satisfied for their losses . ” ^ 


What happened aftei these repeated demands for the 
satisfaction of the Armenians does not appear fiom the records 
available But as soon as the Nawab recovered from his illness, 

Satisf ct n f th ^ daibdi in the night of 15th October, 

Armemana , the Nawab 1749, where ftlie leading Armenian mer- 
to^Enghah^ trade*°7 chants appeared and expressed their satisfac- 
tion regarding then losses caused by the 
English They must, theiefore, have been , satisfied more or 
less in the manner requiied. The Nawab then issued orders 
for removing the restiictions that had been put on the English 
Company’s trade and for withdrawing his soldiers from their 


*1 Con<iuItation8i IStb September, 1749 

u The Darga Puja festiNal. wbicb is celebrated m Bengil in the moi tb of October or 
September We have desoiiptions of this feetival jo several contemporary accounts, e p , in 
' MabaraptrapuTgpa,’ and in * Voyage of Harmtcb to India in 1746 49,' Bengal Past and 
Present, April June, 1983 

<9 Consultations, 18th October, 1749 M Ibid 

^ Consultations, 20th October, 1749, 
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factoiies But when the darhar was over Hukum Beg (Hakim 
Beg) gave the English to understand that' before these orders 
could be executed, the Rs 1,20,000 must be paid or security 
given for it ” “ The English had been already suffering from 
great peouniaiy wants, especially because the Seths of Murshi- 
dabad had' adopted a stern attitude and had expressed then 
unwillingness to lend them any further amount But after 


The Company bcr> 
rmved money from the 
Seths to satisfy the 
Nawah's demand 


earnest requests they were able to boirow 
from them one lac and fifty thousand rupees, 
out of which the Nawab’s demand was met 


The Nawab became completely satisfied with the English 
Company in couise of three years and issued a pariocnah in favour 
of its trade on the 8th October, 1752. 

While trying to control the trade of the Europeans in his 
province, Alivardi was also always on the alert to prevent them 
fiom being able to establish then political influence there 
During the Anglo-Erench conflicts in Southern India, he closely 
watched their movements so that they might not ]ump into the 
field of politics in Bengal;^ as they had done in the Deccan 
“He saw with equal indignation and surprise,” remarks M. 

Jean Law, “the progress of the French and 
wa^hed^^ the "movi^ English nations on the Coromandal coast 
m®&ngafST?he '^6^^ ^s in the Deccun, for by means of his 
m’iouliern'ind?”^*'’*^* infoimed of everything that 

happened there He feared that sooner or 
latei the Europeans would attempt similar enterprises in his 
government ’’ Thus, o^ hearing that the English and the 
French had begun erecting fortifications in Calcutta and Ghan- 
dernagore respectively, he passed definite orders foi demolishing 
these, just as Murshid Quli Jafar Khan had stopped the con- 


ra Ibxd. 


S3 Ibtd 

Vide Appendix C 
55 Hill, Vol in, pp 160 01 

66 Jhd 
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\lnin1i followed 1 
police of Btnrt ncu 
trality 


stiuction of foit'? by the Engb^^h Ba*?! India Company m Bengal 
in 171S A D “Yon aie incj chant'!, ’* be often said to the 
English and Prencli I'llils, “ wliat need liaic ^ou of a fortiess 
Being nndei mj piolcction you ba\c no enemies to fcir “ 

To save Ins pi o\ nice, already deiastalcd 1)} the Maiatlias,®" 
fiom fiulbei laiages of wai, Alnnidi followed a pobn of 
stiict neutrabt} dining the Deccan wais lie paid no heed 
to a lettei of the Fiench cornmnndei, Biiss>, 
soliciting Ins alliance against the English 
He tiled to enfoicc this nt)bc\ of neiitiabty 
also on the Emopeans in Bengal, and in Tul}, issued a 

yaiwanah foibidding the English, the French, and the Dutch to 
commit “ any hostilities against each othei in his dominions ” 
He definitely fixed the Doinl Paling i a® as the place fiom nheie 
neutiality should he ohsened 

Piobahly, as a icsult of tins pobcj thcie weic no Molent 
luptuies among the Emopeans in Ben{.al 

dining Ins legimc, though then iclations 
elsewhere had been hostile, and heic also they 
kept themsehes fully leady foi an emeigency, and once actually 
violated the neutiahty of the Ganges In consequence of Fiencli 
hostility against the Dutch in Europe, the Dutch Government in 
the Netheilands despatched stiict oiders to then President at 
Chmsuia, in Apiil, 1748, “prohibiting all mannei of coriespon- 
dence between then settlement and that of Ohandernagoie “ 
Apprehending a Fiench attack upon Chinsura, the Dutch theic 
allied themselves with the English ''' Thus the tw'o forgot 


No Molcnt ruptures 
in Bengal 


S' Wilson, \o\ 111, p 45 
S3 Hill, Vol HI p 101 
53 Vtde ante, Chapter III 
« Siynr,Vol II, p Oil 

S' Orme, Indostan, Vol 11, pp 45 5G , Currespondanre du Cousoil do Cliandernagor svee 
divers, Qfi panic, p 350 

6’ Ibid Point Palmyras n n promontory and a small Ion n on Ihe coast of the Bay of 
Bengal to the south of Bal isore 

S3 ronsiiltalious, lOth May 1748 
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foi the time being their commercial rivalry to meet then 
common enemy, the French Mi Huyghens, 
the Dutch Diiector at Chmsura,, wiote to 
Ml William Barwell, the English Governor 
in Calcutta, in July, 1748, that he had passed necessaiy orders 
for his ships going down to Baianagoie, and that he was leady 
to issue furthei oiders for then proceeding to Calcutta to help 
the English in case the French attacked that place, provided 
the English gave him sufficient assurance that they would not 
take into their sei vice, oi giant lefuge to, any of the sailois oi 
others belonging to the ships sent for their assistance but would 
deliver them up on demand “ Nearly a month later, an unhappy 
incident was about to break up this Anglo-Dutch alliance A 
Dutch boat, ivhich was ordeied to bring up thiee sick sailors 
from one of their ships lying at Fulta, was attacked, just below 
Calcutta, by some trrmed sailors fiom an English ship which 
lay at anchor there They took away three sailors, one of whom 
was George Jansen of Dutch nationality, and wounded a 
‘majhi' (helmsman) and a peon in such a way that “ the latter 
fell overboard and in all' appearence went down the water and 
the foi met died there of his wounds” At this Mr Huyghens 
wrote to the Council of the English in Calcutta that the English 
Company should “give to the Netherlands Company, whose 
colour has been scandalised by the violence committed, a due 
satisfaction (which they heieby demand) by ordering male- 
factors to be punished in a most severe manner, that others 
may be terrified and consti^ned from undertaking the like, and 
any other violence against then boats He also demand 

ed that George Jansen and another sailor, named Hoidonk, 
who had deserted the Dutch ship ‘ Cost Capelle ’ on the 25th 
August, 1748, and were then in the military service of the 
English Company, should be delivered up to him The President 
and Council in Calcutta satisfied most of his demands,®® and 
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thus pi evented an open ruptuie, to the inteiest of both the pal ties 
against the French Towards the end of that year, the Fiench 
foicibly took possession of the Dutch Company’s garden of 
Champonade,®^ whereupon Mi Huyghens wrote a letter to 
Ml Renault, the Fieuch Chief at Chandernagore, on the 13th 
January, 1749, protesting against the conduct of his men m thus 
violating the neutiality of the Ganges The Fiench Chief 
replied to him on the 15th January to the following effect * — 
“ Permit us to tell you that your piotests do not appear to us well- 
founded. It IS you gentleman who weie the first to have violated 
the neutrality by breaking with us all communication, a procedure 
which ought to have caused us all the more astonishment, as 
mtei course between our two establishments has never been 
interrupted even in times of wai The step which we have ]ust 
taken is only too well justified by your conduct and by the 
situation of your garden so near our fortifications as to obstruct 
our passage Moreover, -the little space, which hemmed in our 
colony, and which does not contain even an acre of land, ought 
to interest your nation less than the buildings which are'theie 
and which have been raised up at the expense of Mr Sichteiman 
(1744 AD ) as can be seen from the Latin inscnption which is 
about the door ” Mr Huyghens informed Mr, William 
Barweli’® of this conduct on the part of the French,” whereupon 
the Council in Calcutta decided to report to the Nawab their 
apprehension of an attack fiom the French,” who had violated 
the neutrality of the Ganges ™ However, after the suspension of 
hostilities in Europe, the garden of the Dutch was restored to 


67 CoQsollationB, 3rd Janaat 7 , 1749 This garden was " ui the centre ol Port OnatavaB 
having three terraces, ruing one above the other ornamented with flowers" — Long,Vo1 I, 
p IS, footnote 

66 Correspondance du Gonseil de Chandernagor avec divers, partie, p 371 

69 Ihid 

70 A sketch of his career by Sir William Poster has been pabhshed in Bengal Past and 
Present, Jannary to Tone, 1924, pp 85-43 

71 Consultations, 3rd January, 1749 
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tLem m the month of April, 1749 ” The three Euiopean 
Companies did not thereafter quarrel with one 
amone^^hl EwopeaM another in Bengal till the outbreak of the 
peawofS-i^cLapSl Seven Yeais’ War in Europe again influenced 
“w wa/ Indian politics In 1755 A D they laid their 
heads together on a certain cause In that 
year Mir Abu Tahb, naih of Krishnadas, Deputy G-ovemor 
of Dacca, demanded considerable presents fiom the Dutch 
factoiy at Dacca, and confined a writer of that factory till 
the local Dutch chief promised to comply with his demand 
The English, the Fiench, and the Dutch took it to be an arbitrary 
insult to the prestige of all of them, and agreed to send a joint 
appeal to the Nawab of Bengal ™ 

Ahvardi was always particular about exerting his authority 
, ovei the Euiopean traders in Bengal “ He 

Alivardi exerted an* , 

thonty over the Euro* was, Writes Jean Law, zealous of his 

DQ&UB 

authority He especially affected a gieat in- 
dependence whenever there was question of any affair between 
himself and the Euro^ans To speak to him of firmans or of 
privileges obtained fiom the Emperor was only to anger him 
He knew well how to say at the proper moment that he was 
both King and "Wazir.”''® The Enghsh and the Eiench tried to 
please him by occasionally presenting an Aiab horse or a beauti- 
ful Persian cat ” In the year 1748, he, “ on some contempt of 
his authority, attacked and drove the factor of the Ostend 
Company out of ” the Hu^h river” In the year 1751, when 
two Englishmen, Messrs Acton and Mills, under the protection 
of the Germans, appeared between Chandernagoie and Hugh 


Letters from the French chief at Gbandernagore to Mr Hnygheos, dated the 9th and 
the 14th of April, 1749 Correspondance du Conseil de Cbandernagor avec divers, 2e partie, 
p 878 

75 ConsnltatiODS, 14tb Jnly, 1756 

76 HilI.Vol III.p 160 

77 Letter to Court, 27tb January, 1748, Consultations, 20tb December, 1764, Cones 
pondance du Conseil de Chandarnagor avec divers, 2e partie, p 870 

78 Oime, Ifidostm, pp* 46-46 
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With three ships of w'ai hoisting German (Prussian) colouis,™ 
he wiote to Mr Dawson, Piesident of the Council in Calcutta, 
asking him to take piecaiitionary measuies and to drive out 
those German ships of wai Mr. Dawson replied on the 19lh 
August, 1751 — “ I have given orders to the pilots not to take 
chaige of any of the Alleman (German) ships or show' them the 
w'tiy on any account, and do not doubt but that the Dutch and 
the French have done the same God foibid that they should 
come this w'ay, but should this be the case, I am in hopes that 
through youi uprightness they will be either sunk, bioke, or 
destroyed 

The Nawab’s officeis too exercised then authority over the 
„ „ ^ European traders, when occassions arose 

Hifi ofacers too occa- 

sionaiiy e*^erciBea their Thus, tow^ids the end of Septeinbei, 1746, an 

authority 

agent of Ataullah Khan, faujdai of Eajmahal, 
arrested M Eenault at Sakiigali in obedience to the orders of 
his master The European Companies had to offer presents 
e\ery year to the high officers of the Naw'ab In May, 1748, the 
Piesident of the Council in Calcutta paid to the faujdai of Hugh 
the ‘ usual annual present ’ amounting to 2,750 rupees When, 
towards the end of tlie year 1754, Eajballabh, ditoan of Dacca, 
demanded the usual present from the local European factors, the 
French and the English compounded it foi Es 1,300 rather than 
prejudicing their trade But just the next year, Eajballabh 
sent orders to his men at Bakaiganj to stop all boats that might 
pass that way, whereupon the English factors at Dacca decided 
that all the boats of the Company should pioceed by the way 
of Tantalea They also sent an express letter to the Council 
in Calcutta soliciting its protection ®‘ The Council deputed 


79 Consultations, 19th Angnst, 1751 
M Ibid 

% 
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Lieutenant John Haiding With 25 Biixaiies m oidei to deal 
these boats if stopped in then way to Dacca and to take them 
undei Ins piotection ” Seveial boats of the Company, laden 
with lice, weie actually stopped at Dacca, which occasioned a 
great scaicity and dearness of rice there 

Alivaidi’s behaviour towards the Europeans was indeed 
, , , , strict, but it was not unnecessaiily harsh 

Alivarai s behaviour 

towards the Furopeana Ml Bisdom, Director of the Dutch Counci] at 
str ct but not htirah ciiiusuia. Stated ID his petition to Siraj- 

uddaulah on the 26th June,' 1766, that in the past they had 
“generall} been befiiended and countenanced by the Princes of 
the land and, up to the glorious Nauab Souja-ul-mulk Mahabat 
Jung (Alivaidi) inclusive, always endowed with piivileges 
A contempoiary French wiitei also lemaiked that Alivardi “ was 
very fond of the Euiopeans and they all feared the moment of 
his death because of the disturbances which might then take 
place About the yeai 1765 he permitted the Danes to settle 
at Serarnpore He exacted money from the Europeans occasion- 
ally undei pressing financial needs due to a combination of 
tioubles, external as well as internal, and not on mere “ ground- 
less pretences ” as the Council at Port St Geoige wiongly reported 
to Admiral Watson in 1756 ®® He had certainly no desiie to 
expel the Europeans fiom his province, or to injure their tiade 
in any way 

Mr J Z Holw'ell’s charge that Alivaidi m Ins death- 
bed speech®® instructed S^rajuddaulah, his hen -designate, to 

85 Jh,d 86 HjII, Vol I, pp 29 30 87 16 , rf, Vol 111, p 216 

88 Ibid, Bo'tB, ConstderaUons,^ 71 The Danes eslabh bed a factory at Patna aUo 
in 1776 

89 Hill Vol T, p 199 

90 1 be speech referred to was, according to Holwell, as follows — keep in 
MOW the power the Europeans hare in this country This fear I would also have freed yon 
from if God had lengthened my days The work, my son, must now be yonrs Their wars 
and politicks in the Telinga country (southern India) should keep you waking On pretence 
of private contests between these kings they have seized and divided the country of the King 
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leduce the powei of the Europeaob, seemt> to be a coDcoctioii. 

Though a “man of gzeat ability," Holwell 
was not an impaitial bistonan He was 
m the habit of inventing btoiies or fabii- 
cating facts to serve his own ends ®‘ CJive condemns him 
stiongly — “ ill Holwell is a specious and sensible man, but 
fiom what I have heal d and obscived m 3 'self-I cannot be per- 
suaded he will ever make use of his abilities foi the good of the 
Company " He apprehended seiious consequences if he 
succeeded him in 1760 i I^Ii •• has talents, but I feai 
wanes a heait, therefoie, un6t to pieside where integrity as well 
as capacity aie equally essential ’ Puitbei, theie are some 
contempoiaiy lecords which tend to piove that Holwell con- 
cocted Alivaidi’s death-bed speech to his giandsou Mi Mathew 
Collet, second in the English factory at Cassimbazar, wiote to 
the Council in Calcutta on the 22nd J.inuaiy, 1757 — . as 

to Aliveide Caun’s last dying speech^ I look on it as a 
specious fable.’ Mr Eichaid Becher, chief of the Company s 
factoiy at Dacca, lemarkcd in bis lettei to the Council in 
Calcutta, dated the 26th Januaiy, 1757 — “ Mi Holwell will 
excuse me if I do nos admit Aliverdee Cawu's (Alivaidi JShan’s) 
speech as genuine till better pioofs aie brought to support it than 
any I have yet seen Such advice if leally given, it is leason- 
able to imagine had few or no witnesses, so that it appears veiy 
improbable Mr Holwell in his distiessed situation at Muxadavad 
(Muishidabad) should have been able to unravel the mysteries of 
the Cabinet anti explore a secret nevei yet known to anyone but 


(Mughal) and the goods of hia people between Uipoa Think not lo weaken all three together 
The power of the English IS great, they here lately cooijuereil Angria (the pirate chief of 
Gheria) and possessed tliem-ielves of hi-t country, reduce them firat, the others will gire you 
little trouble, when you hare reduced ihem Suffer them not, my son, to hare fortiGcaiions 
or soldiers , if you do the country is not youra ’ 

St Bengal Past and Preseni, July September, 1916 
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iiimsclf Mr Watts, chief of the Engh‘?h factory at Cassira- 
lM-<di, wrote to the Court of Diiectois on the 30th January, 
1757 — “ The Jast dying speech of Mahabat Jang oi Ahvaidi 
Cawn to his giandson neither he (Holwell), nor I believe, any of 
the Gentleman of the Factoiy, ever heard of, neither have I 
since heaid fiom any of the country people, it seems an imita- 
tion of the speech of Louis XIV to his giandson, and appears, 
as Ml Collet aptly terms it, only a specious fable ” Once at 
the instigation of the Afghan geneial Mustafa Khan, Alivardi’s 
nephews, Shahamat Jang , and Saulat Jang, suggested to him 
the expulsion of the English from Bengal The leply which 
the old Nawdb gave to them, after tbe depaituie of Mustafa 
Khan fiom his darhai, is significant in this connection — “ My 
deal children ' Mustafa Khan is a soldier of foilune,^ * # # # j^e 
wishes that I should always have occasion to employ him, and 
to put it in his power to ask favouis foi himself and his friends, 
but in the name of common sense, why should you loin issue 
with him ? What wrong have the English done, that I should 
wish them ill ? Look at yonder plains coveied with grass, 
‘‘hould you set fi.re to it, there would be no stopping its progiess, 
and who is the man then who shall put out a fire that shall 
break foith at sea, and from thence come out upon land ? 
Beware of lending an eai to such proposals again For they 
will produce nothing but evil ” Haichaian Das 
wTote in 1784 that, just before his death, Alivardi enjoined 
upon Siicijuddaulah not to quarrel with the English 

85 J6«d,p 162 
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Close of Alivardi’s Eegbie , 


His Character and Administration 

The month of June, 1751, saw Alivardi lelieved of 
the Maiatha menace Appiehending no furthei external 
dangei, he gradually i educed the number of hrs troops ^ He 

Retrenchment m changes m the machi- 

tbe army and some nery of admmrsttatron to meet the needs of the 

omcial cnanges after 

time Eajaiam Singh, hitherto head of the 

espionage department rn hrs government, was 
now appointed faujdai of Midnapur^ hrs brother Naiarn Singh 
succeeding him to hrs previous positron ® Karam Ah, the 
author of Muzajfarniimah, received the fau]dan of chuckla 
Ghoraghat rn North Bengal ” The Nawab’s old dtiuan Biru 
Dutt died at the timej and Eajah Kyietehand was appointed in 
bis place with Umid Bay as hrs deputy Kyietchand was the 
son of the famous -officer myraijan Alamchand He had already 
gamed some administrative experience during the tenure of hrs 
office as dtioSn of Zainuddm at Patna, and after the latter’s 
death, of Ataullah Xhan at Bajmahal * He followed Atflullah 
Khan up to Benares when the latter w'as proceeding to Oudh 
after his expulsion from Bengal by Ahvaidi, and parted company 
w'lth him there He was then summoned by Ahvaidi to Muishi- 
dabild and invested with the office mentioned above On 
auditing some important state-papers, he soon discovered a total 
balance of one cioie and several lacs of rupees standing against 


» Sivnr, Vol II, p C91 

5 Ibid. Muzttflarnamah.f 31B Rajaram Singh held this post till the timeofSirai 
iiddaulah 
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some persons of high rank like Jagat Seth Mahatabchand, Tilak- 
chand, the then Eajahof Buidwan, and a few otheis ® The 
amount uas fully realized, and Kyretchand remained in full 
power and influence for two years till death carried him away, 
u hen his deputy Umid Ray was allowed to succeed him with 
the title of rayrayan Rajah JankTram, deputy governoi of 
Bihai, died in the year 1752, when this office was conferred 
upon his diioan Eamnaiain ® Durlabhiam, a son of Rajah 
Jankliam, who had, during his father's life time, served as 
deputy diiodn of the militaij department of the Nawab’s govern- 
ment, was now elevated to the office of the diwan of that depart- 
ment, and was also engaged by RAranaram to act as his vakil at 
the Muishidabad court ^ 

Ramnaiain was the son of a siivastava Kayastha, named 
. . Ranglal,® an inhabitant of village Kishun- 

Early career of Bam _ 

narain pui in paiagdiia Sasaram of the Shahabad 

district m Bihar ” Neither Yusuf Ah 
noi G-hulam Huiain refers to Ranglal’s association with 
Alivardi Karam Ah “ and Ka.ljan Singh “ make mention 
of one Ranglal being employed in the array of Ahvaidi and 
fighting against G-haus Khan in the field of Gina, but they do 
not state whether he was the father of Ramnaiain oi not We 
know, howevei, from other sources that Ranglal, father of 


S Ibtd 

l> Ibid, p 693, Muzaffarna'nsli, f 89 B For Ahvardi'B panoanvih ppoioting Ramuar&in 
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(b) Sabifa i Kbusgo (a biography of poets), by Lala Brindlban Das of Mathura who 
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Eauinairim, «us a dtuan oi Ahvaidi, probably duung his in- 
cunibencj as the Deput) Goveinoi of Bihfii The facts that 
Briranaiaiu’s falhei seived undei Alivaidi, and he himself enjoy- 
ed the patiouage of Ahvaidi’s family fiora his eaily life, are 
established by some of his (Bamnairim’s) letteis, wheiein he 
desciibes himself as ‘ a hei editary clave (of Alivaidi),’ ‘ the child 
of yoiii slave,’ 'one trained by you and the mui dered Nawab 
(Haibat Jang) JRamnaiain began his official careei as a cleik 
in Bihar on a salai} of lupecs fi\e onlj pei mensem " He was 
subsequently appointed Khashnahs oi private secietaiy of Zain- 
uddin, in the beginning of his Deputy Governoiship, thiough the 
help of Hediij'at Ah, fathei of the histoiian Ghulara Husain 
In 1745 he f mght foi Zainnddm against Mustafa Khan He 
also giadually acquiied pioficiency in Persian and Arabic 
languages, and giew up to be a Peisian and Urdu poet, being foi 
some time a pupil of Shaikh Ali Haziu, the famous poet of 
Ispahan, M'ho then came to Patna ” At the same time, he 
acquired considerable skill and ability in matteis of adminis- 
tration as vpell, so that in the time of Jankiram he was raised 
to the post of his ducau “ Very ooidial relations existed be- 
tween the Bengali Deputy Goveinoi and his Bihari dnean, who 
in several letters^ acknowledges his indebtedness to his aiastei, 
and helped him substantially in effecting a satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the finances of his government “ It was thus in the fitness 
of things that he succeeded his master as the Deputy Goveinoi 
of Biliai A sound financier, and an astute politician, Eam- 
naiain governed Bihrii efficiently being always mindful of the in- 
terests of Alivaidi He kept the Nawab regularly informed of 
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the minute details of his admmistiation and obeyed his oideis 
implicitly He arianged for the regulai collection of customs,®^ 
closely watched the movements of the poweiful Bihar Zammdars 
like Chatiadhaii Singh, Udwant Singh Ujjaina, and Pahalwan 
Singh of Shahabad, Kamgar Khan Mayi of Narhat and Samai, 
and Sundai Singh of Tikari, and compelled each one of them to 
pay ariears of levenue He was shiewd enough to watch the 
couise of events at the Delhi and Oiidh courts through seven or 
eight haikaias (spies) “ 

Such an able Deputy Hoveinoi in Bihar was indeed a valuable 
acquisition to Ahvaidi But the Nawab, then about seventy-six 
years old, was not destined to carry on his administration peace- 
fully His last days became unhappy due to some premature 
bereavements in his family Bkramuddaulah, the younger brother 
of Siiajuddaulah, brought up with caie as an 
Death of the mem adopted son by Shabamat Jang, who had no 
SrWrtmnddaoiS', son of his owii, died of small-pox in the year 
1762 A D It proved to be a terrible cala- 
mity not only for Shahamat Jang but also for the entire family 
of Alivardi *“ In fact, as Ghulam Husain has significantly re- 
marked, the Nawab’s family hencefoith suffered divine retiibu- 
tion for all the indignities inflicted by Haji Ahmad on some 
women in the haiem of the deceased Nawab Sarfaraz with the con- 
nivance ot his brothel Shahamat Jahg, overpoweied with giief 
at the death of Ekiamuddaulah, died from an attack of diopsy 
on the 17th December, 1765 A D His dead 
Shahamat Jang, body was Carried to Motijhil 01 the ‘ Lake of 
Pearls,’ which he had got excavated and em- 
bellished at a distance of one and a half miles to the south-east 
of the Murshidabad palace, and was buiied in the couityard of 
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the mosque, that Lad been built tbeie undei bis oidei, by the 
side of Ekiamuddaulah’s giave His death was deeply 
mouined by many, as he was a man of chautable and 
geneious disposition Though lacking m pi ivate moials, he had 
a kind heart, alwa 3 s feeling foi the pool and the destitute® 
tjbuiam Husain, who has noted seveial instances of his 
beneficence, mentions that besides granting legularly stipends 
to some he used to spend thiily seven thousand lupees a month 
in chanty foi old and impotent persons, whether they were 
1 elated to him oi not; and that theie was hardly any widow oi 
orphan in the city of Muishidabad, who was not favouied with 
Ills bounty in some foim oi other ® To add to Alivaidi’s giief, 
Saulat Jang followed his biothei to the othei 
and sauiat Jang wolid on the 26th Februuy, 175 and his 
dead body was buiied in the Jafan Bagh, a 
pleasant gai den m Pin neah Saulat Jang governed Puineah for 
full seven years ( 749-56) with so much equity and attention to 
the welfare of the subjects that all, high and low, lemained con- 
tent with his government ® After his death, the administration 
of Puineah fell into the hands of his son, Shaukat Jang, w^ho 
was an ambitious and profligate youth 

These calamities pioduced a teinble depiession in the 
mind of the old Nawab and seriously told 
Ainardi a lacked upon his health He was attacked with 

wiUt dropsy , ^ 

diopsy on the 10th February, 1766 AD, 
which he at fiist tiled to cure by abstaining fiom watei and 
diet He was latei on placed under medical treatment But 
the best efforts of the lenowned physicians, including Hahm 

« Ibid 

"9 Ibid t MuzdffarnSmali, fa 99A 998 Ghnlam Hussum s mother, once during her 
stay at Murdhidobfid with her family, received much hospitality from Shuhamat Jong 
99 Siyor, Vol IT, p ^697 
91 Ibid, p 605 
99 Ibid p 602 
39 Ibid, pp 601 07 
91 Ibid.p 60S 
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fphjsicjan) Haji Khdn“ and Di Foith, the suigeon of the 
Crissimbazdi factoiy,®® failed to give him any relief Feeling 
that hib days weie numbered, he summoned Sirajuddaulah 
befoie him and addiessfcd him thus My darling ' strength 
of youth has given place to weakness of old age and the inevitable 
death is neai Thiough the grace of God, I have carved out 
a very rich dominion for you Now my last words to you are that 
you should strive foi the suppression of the enemies (of the 
province) and elevation of the friends, and that you should 
devole yourself to securing the well-being of your subjects by 
removing all evils and disordeis Union brings forth prosperity 
and disunion begets misery , your government will be stable 
if its foundation is laid on the goodwill of the people Follow 
m 3 footsteps so that your enemies may do you no harm so long 
as you live If you take to ways of malice and hostility, the 
garden of prosperity ^ ill wither away The Nawab’s disease 
proved fatal He passed away from this 
hiBdeaih world at 5 A M ou the 10th April, 1756 A D., 
at the age of 80.®® His dead body was buried 
at the foot of his mother’s grave at Khushhag on the west bank 
of the Bhagirathi opposite Moti^hil ®® 

Alivardi’s private life was marked by a high standard of 
morality His early tiaining in school of 
Aiivardi’s private adversity gave a puritanic mould to his tern- 

life marked by a high ^ i ' p i 

etamiard of morality , perament, and he was, fiom bis veiy youth, 
free from the vices of debauchery and rn tem- 
perance INfr Or me has justly remarked that his private life 
was very different from the ‘usual manners of a Mahometan 
prince in Indostan , for he was always extiemely temperate, 


35 Muzallarnamah f lOlB 

36 C E,1892,p 331 

37 Mozaffarnamah, f lOlB 

38 Siyar, Vol 11, p 608 , Dastur, fa 165B 169A , Tankh-J MnzaCfan, Elliot, Vol. VIIT, 
p 324, Hill, Vol I,p 248 

33 Siyar, Vol II, p 608 , Muzaffarnamah, f 103A. 

« Sij ar, Vol II, p 608 , Biyaz, p. 831 
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had uo pleasuies, kept no bciaglio, and ah\ays Ined the husband 
of one wife”*' He had no iasle foi musical entcitainment<' 
and dancing-gnls, and aioided the company of women oilier 
than those of his own family ’’ That he had a high icgaid 
foi the fan se\ is piOAod b^ his geneious and chuahous conduct 
lowaids the Avidow and the daughtei of Sliamshii Khnn, e\en 
after he had been ciuelly nionged b\ that Afglirm geneial," and 
also towaids the female members of the la.inly of Mu Habib, 
aftei whose deseition to the Maiatlia camp, they weie sent 
away to him iioin Muishidabad with ciei} caic and honoui “ 
He had also a leligious turn ol mind and an implicit faith in 
God In ciilical moments dining Ins campaigns against his 
enemies, he solemnl} invoked divine assistance and thus denied 
inspnation to fight with reckless laloui 

Ahvaidi had legulai habits in hisdailj life, and heappoition- 
ed Ins time in such a way as to be able to 
dsiiylafe’*'^ deiote piopei attention to each dutj He 
left bis bed two hoiiio befoie daj -light, and 
having finished the usual eiaciiations and ablutions, peifoimed 
some worahip of supeieiogation Aftci offenng the morning 
pia 5 eis, he diauk coffee in the compaii} of some choice fnends 
He came to his daiMr at 7 a m. to tiansact the alTans of his 
government He then gianted iiiten lews to his piincipal civil 
and mihtaiy of&ceis, patientlj heard their lepie'-entalions, 
and gave suitable answeis to all of them Aftei two houis he 
letiied into a closet, which was attended bj some of his favourite 
fnends and some lelations like Shahamat Jang, Saulat Jang, 


« Hill, Vol I, txx 

‘'lyar, Vol II, p 008 , Hiyaz, p 321, Salhiuullah, 1 lOlB 
Vtde ante. Chapter IV 
« Siyar,Vol n pp 5GC.67 
« Ibid, p 608 

^5* Ahvardi made on endowment *' for supporting the necessary establi-<h(nents ' in 
the dargah of Makfadnm iharruddin, situated at the southern extremity of the Bihar town 
putlianan, I’atuii Gaya Beporf, Vol T, p 101 
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”1(1 fJurij\,cldaulah. He amusetl himself there foi full one hour, 
'jmig 10 verses and stories He was fond of nice and 
(If'licioiib foods Sometimes he peisonally" supervised the cooking 
of victuals, and suggested new methods of cooking to his 
bnilei He never took his dinner except in the company of a 
Knrge numbei of guests Aftei dinnei the enjoyed the services 
of sloiv- tellers and a shoit nap thereaftei, attended by guards 
He got up at 1 pm, and after finishing his noon-day prajeis 
lead aloud a chapter of the Koran before offering his evening 
pia\eis A cup of water, 'eooled with saltpetie or ice,^“ accord- 
ing to the season, satisfied his thii st A number of pious and 
learned men were then introduced before him, and he leceived 
each of them with due lespect After the departure of these 
learned men, he again looked into the affairs of the government 
foi full two houra- With the appioich of night, he hastened 
to his nightly prayers, after which his begam, Siiajuddaulah’s 
hcgam, and other ladies of his family, came before him At 
night, he ate only some fiuits and sweetmeats in the company 
of those women Thi-s repast over, he went to bed, the ston- 
tellei lulling him to sleep, and the guards remaining on the aleit 
all the night 


Alivardi entertained kindly feelings for his lelatives, ofiBcers, 
and ordinary servants, and often rewarded them bountifully " 


Alivardi a kindneea 
for r lative>, officera 
nnd others 


He had a soft coinei in his heait for the 
uidowv, childien, and othei relatives of his 
old fi lends at Delhi, who had helped him much 


in his early days( of distress, and extended his favours to 
them in the shape of money or employments/” 


ke was manufaclored in large quantity at Bajiuahal Siyar (English translation), 
Vol H, p 15S footnote, Iho use of saltpetre in cooling water seems to have been a common 
praol ice among the rich people of Bengal at least since the I'^th century, if not earlier 
^ Snar, Vol It. pp COS 10 

■•5 Viisut, f 17, Sijar, Vul II, p Olt), JTuialTjrna nah, f 103B 
« Siyar, Vol II, p CIO 
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But his chaiactoi was not peifect in all respects He was, 
as M Jean Law rightly observed, “ deceitful 
chafacter’** ambitious lu the highest degree The 

treacherous assassination of Abdul Karim Khan 
Euhela under his orders as the Deputy Governor of Bihar,® his 
most ungiateful conduct towaids Sarfaraz,®® and the manner in 
which he biought about the missacre of Bhaskar and Ins 
followers at Mankaiah,®* are acts too odious to be defended His 
career aiso illustrates the weakness of peisonal goieinment 
Like King David and Edward HI he fell into dotage duiing the 
closing years of his life, and selected his spoilt grandson Siraj- 
uddaulah as his successor On a small scale,” remarks Mr. 
H. Bevel idge, “ the mistake was of as evil consequence as that 
committed by Maicus Aurelius when he left the Roman world 
to the mercy of Commodus And it was perhaps less excusable, 
for Alivardi Khan knew his grandson’s viciousness, ® Avbile 
perhaps Maicus AureKus did not know Commodus’ faults ® 

Ahvardi had a great fondness foi keeping fine animals like 
horses, dogs, cats, etc , for witnessing animal- 
anmais^-for^itneS- fights, and hunting wild animals A letter 
huntwr^ldammab'* ^1°“ French Council at Chandernagore 
to M Le Vernier, the French chief at Surat, 
dated the 11th January, 1746, stated ” The Nawab has been 
requesting us for a long time to have Persian cats Can you 
not send two of them on Armenian vessels,™ which will start 
from your place in May for its destination in the Ganges ? He 
has demanded white and male cats ” ® In 1749 the English in 

so Hill, Vol HI, p 160 
61 Vide ante, Chapter I 
so Vide ante, Cbaptei II 
so Vide ante. Chapter III 
SI Siyar, Vol TI, p 611 
55 C R , 1893, p 211 

so Another reference to Armenjaii trading ^eaaela in Bengal 
so Correspondance du Oonaeil de Chanderna gor avec divera, 5e partie, p 870 
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The Gun and the Sword used by Alivardi 

(These nre slill piesened in the palace of the NawSb Bahadur of Murshidsbad 
It 15 interesting to note that the gun was manufactured 
at Monghjr and the sword at Gujarat) 
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( tiled to please him by pieseutmg a fine Arab horse, “ 

< nil in 1754 also they sent him one Persian cat to pievent his 

darhrir “ from making any frivolous pretence for a stoppage ” 

of the Company’s business For hrs hunting excursions, the 

Nanab went during winter to the hills and forests of Eajmahal, 

then abounding with tigers and deer “ He spent hrs mornings 

theie in chasing wild animals, and in the afternoons, he amused 

himself with witnessing fights of animals like elephants and 

the Deccan cocks His nephew Saulat Jang often came from 

Puineah to join him iii these excursions and occasionally 

accompanied him to Murshidabad 

The Nawab was a prudent, keen, and valorous wariior “ 

He knew, as M Jean Law writes, “ how 

Bra'serv in the field , , n,! , tt 

to command an army “ G-hulam Ilusain 

remarks that m geneiaLhip he had no equal in his age 

except Asaf Jab Nizam-ul-mulk ” His campaigns against 
the Maiathas®® and the Afghan rebels®'^ bear an eloquent 
testimony to bis remarkable bravery, tact, and farsightedness 
in battlefields 

Though devoid of any taste for music and dancing, Alivardi 
took delight in other pleasures and pastimes 
He could appieciate and evaluate a number of 
arts, crafts, and physical feats, and showed 
due regards to all who were proficient m these “® He often 
studied, during his leisure hours, books on theology and history,®® 


His patronage of arte 
and letters 


68 Letter to Court, 27th January, 1749 
66 Consultations 20th December, 1754 

60 Siyar.Vol II, p 693 

61 Ibid 
66 Ibid 

63 Jbid.p 610 
M Hill, Vol HI, p 160 
66 Siyar, Vol II, p 666 
66 Vide ante. Chapter HI 
61 Vide ante. Chapter IV 
68 Sijar, Vol n, p 610 
69_I6t(/,p 608 
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and Avns a pation of learned men ™ A batch of eminent scholaib, 
such as Maul.nl Nasii Ah Khan, his son Dand Ah Khan, Zaii 
Hnsain Klian, Mii Muhammad Alecm, Maula^^ Muhammad 
Aiif, Mu Rustum Ah, Shah Miiharam.id Aram, Shah Adham, 
H3at Bog, Shah Khizi, Say3'ul Mu ^^uhammld Sajjad, Sa37id 
Ahmullah, gtandfathci of Ghulam Husain, llie author of Si3’ai, 
Shah Haidaii, a mateinal uncle of G-huIam Husain’s patcinal 
giandfathei, and Qazi Grhulam Mu/filfii, whom Alivardi elciated 
to the office of the stipi erne judge of Muishidabad, flouii^hcd in 
bis com t ” 

Both Ghulam Husain and Kaiam Ah have desciibed 
Ahvaidi’s administiation in eulogistic teiras 
administration (rliulam Husain lias gonc so fai as to assoit 

that It was maiked by an all lound lenity and 
that the Nawab was so caieful to piomote the comfort and 
welfaie of his subjects, especially of the husbandmen, that the3 
felt as secuie as undei then fathers’ knees oi in then motheis’ 
aims ” Miking due allowance foi eKaggeiation in the accounts 
of these wiiteis, who weie m seveial ways indebted to Ahvaidi, 
a sobei student of histoiv cannot but admit that he was, aftei 
all, a tactful and stiong goveinor, who tued to infuse spiiit and 
vigoui into eveiy biaach of his administiation and to secuie the 
inteiests of the governed 

The fiist eleven yeais of Ahvaidi’s administiation foimed 
a peiiod of stoim and stie'^s, duiing which he 
mea urea after 1^1 * lemaincd preoccupied with thoughts of repelling 
his enemies, and could do nothing substantial 
to seive the material interests of Bengal But aftei his tieaty 
with the Maiathas in May oi June, L 751 , he did not fail to 
realise that measuies of leconsti notion were needed to heal 
quickly the wounds inflicted b3^ the ravages of the long-continued 
warfare He then applied himself “ with judgment and alaciit}"^ 

Ibid, pp 011-14 
^ Ibid 
Ibid, p 6l0 
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to ihe lepose iind secuiity of his subjects, aud nevei afteiwaids 
(le'iatcd m the smallest degiee fiom those pimciples ” 
tL ^uln'll his iitteoDion towards lebuilding aud lestormg many 
towns and villages, wdiich had been desolated by the Marathas, 
01 had been abandoned bcfoie their advance by the inhabitants, 
and cncouiaged the agiiciilluiists to cultivate then lands 
again *' Thus, like a wise and beneficent luler, Alivaidi tiied to 
secuie the uplift of the villages, and the impiovement of agri- 
culture, which have evei formed the backbone of prosperity 
in a countiy like India, and which must occupy the foremost 
place in a progiamme of administiative refoims in this 
countiy 

The mode of collecting levenues by the Naw.ib’s government 
was not arhitiaiy at all In confoimity witji the usual custom of 
the time, the Nawab settled the vialgiizan (levenue assessments) 
with the zamindais of his piovince “ on moderate teims.” 
These zammdais, having a natuial interest in their districts, 
afforded proper encouragement to lyots (peasant cultivators), 
never rack-rented them, but, if necessary, w^aited foi then rent 
till they could conveniently pay it; and even boiiowed money at 
times on then own account to pay their malguzdii punctually to 
the Nawab’s government Theie were shroffs (money-lenders, 
bankers) in all districts “ ready to lend, money to Zamindais 
when required, and even to the lyots,^ which enabled many to 
cultivate then grounds, w'hich otheiwise they could not have 
done ” ’’ Thus agriculture did not suffei for w'ant of money, but 


n CPC, Vol TI, p 191 and p 197 

H SiyoT, Vol ir, p 591 It would have been inlerestin to know it he had settled any 
portion of the numerous disbanded soldiers (since 1761) in ani of these restorted or new settle 
ments But we have no information on the point It he had not, ic was a great mistake 

75 Minute of Mr Shore, dated the 18th June, 1789, in Fnmmger Ftfili Report, Vol n, 
p 17 Letter of Richard Becher to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors dated 
24th May, 1789 quoted in Ramiay Muir, Making of British India, pp 92 05 Richard Becher 
had an experience of Bengal aff lira for several years 
"6 Ibid 
V Ibid 
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His financial mea- 
sures 


it was then obstiucted by tlie ravages of the Maiatbas and the 
Mugs In that respect it has to be admitted that absence of 
full security of life and property affected the agiicullure of Bengal 
adversely in this time, as it did the industries also 

The Nawab never realised money foiciblj fiom the masses , 
but in times of financial emeigeiicies, during 
the first eleven years of his government, when 
the revenue-collections fell far short of the standard assessments, 
he had to take ' casual aids ’ from the European traders, ™ and 
the piincipal zaraindais of his province, like Rajah Ramakanta of 
Raj^ahl, Rajah Ram inatha of Dmajpur, and Maharajah Kisna- 
candra of Nadia, whose jurisdictions being situated mostly to the 
east of the Ganges were free from Maiatha ravages ” After 
1751 A D , however, he, in imitation of Murshid Quli Jafar 
Khan and Shujauddin, levied ahwahs, that is, additional imposi- 
tions, besides the standard assessments, on the zaraindars The 
total amount of the qpwabs, levied during his administration, 
was Es. 22,25,5j4 It has been held by Mr Shore that this 
additional exaction did not prove burdensome on the people, as 
“ the resources of the country were, at that period, adequate to the 
measure of exactions ” But it should be remembered that 
this amount seemed moderate in comparison with the demand of 
the Permanent Settlement, which was beyond the paying capicity 
of the land in Bengxl and Bihar in those days Besides, as it 
ha-) been already neted, though agriculture was encouraged, its 
economic condition was far from satifactory owing to a number 
of causes In any case, the principle underlying it was pernici- 
ous, and its extension in future adversely affected the inteiests of 


Vtde mfra, p 217 
Vide onfe, Chapter V 

w Grant. A Htsloncal and Comparative Analysis of the finances of Bengal, in 
Firminger, Fifth Report, Vol II, p 217 
M Ibid, pp 217 22 • 

81 These jmpositiona were of three kinds — (o) Chauth Maratha, Es 15.81,817, (5) 
Ahnk and Kist Gonr, Es 81,9J,140, te) Nazarana Manaurgao], Es 6,'U,697 Ibid 
8J Ibid, p n 
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the countiy. Mr. Shoie himself rightly observed on the 18th 
TniK, 1789, that “the mode of imposition was fundamentally 
ruinous, both to the ryots and zamindars , and the direct ten- 
denc} of it was, to force the latter into extortions, and all into 
fraud, concealment, and distress 

The zealous sei vices of a batch of able Hindu officers contii- 

Ser^icesof Ahvardi’s huted largely to the success of Alivardi’s gov- 
Hindu officers einment ®‘ The most piominent among these 

officers weie Jankiram, Durlabhram, Daipanarain, Eamnarain, 
Kyietchand, Umid Eay, Biru Dutt, Eamram Singh, and Gokul- 
chand Mr Orme rightly points out the influence of Alivardi s 
Hindu officers m his civil administration, but he is wrong in 
asserting that they played no important part in military afPaiis 
We know from G-hulam Husain that the Nawab invested some 
of them with the dignity of 7,000 onansah, and that there were 
several Hindus highly placed in the militaiy service of bis 
government Fateh Eao, Chedan Hazarl, and a few other 
Hindu generals, with 50,000 musketeers, helped Alivardi in hi5 
Orissa expedition ,®^ and Jaswantnagar, Kyretchand, Eamnarain, 
and some othei Hindu commanders, ably supported his cause 
against Mustafa Khan ®® 

Hindu support was, indeed, a predominant factor in the 
Hindu pupport— a caieer of Alivardi Alamchand and Fatecband 

fnlfh^’careir o/°a\°- J^gat Seth were active paiticiparors in the 
con‘«piiacy ot 1739-10, which resulted in his 
usuipation of the Bengal Government The Seth-, of Murshidabad, 
and the leading Hindu merchants ot Bengal like Omichand and 
others, remained all along attached to him It was leally a 
sound and prudent policy on his part to enlist the sympathy and 

83 Ibtd 

8« Siyar, Vol n, p 833 

85 Iiidostan, Vol U, p 63 

86 Siyar, Vol IT,p 833 

W Ibid, Vol II, p 603 

88 Ibtd, Vol II p 635 
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support of the Hindus of Benga], and to appoint some of them 
to high offices in his state, for the secuuty of his position against 
Ins enemies like the discontended partisans of the slain Nawfib 
Saifaiaz, the disaffected Afghan soldieis, and the Maratha 
invadeis 

It should be, howevei, noted that in spite of Alivaidi’s 
attempts at conciliation theie remained an 

UDderciirrent. of , . r ■ rr i 

Hindu discontent imdcicuiicnt ol discontent among some Hindu 
zamindais, who piob.ibly lelt his impositions 
to be heav 3 ' and unjust This discontent was cleail}' leflected in 
the irork of a contempoiai.y Hindu wiilei, Bbaiatacandra who 
was a couit-poet of one of the zamindais, Mabaiajah Kisna- 
caudia of Nadia A foieign observer, Colonel Scot (chief 
engineei of the Company), also w'lote to his friend Mi Noble 
in 1754 that “ the Jentue (Hindu) rajahs and inhabitants were 
very much disaffected to the Mooi (Muhammadan) goveinnient 
and secietly wushed fdi a change aud oppoitunit} of thiowung 
off their yoke.” ®'’ As long as the strong hands of Alivaidi held 
the reins of power, this smouldering discontent could not be 
expressed by them in any overt political action But it w^as 
fanned into flames by the folly and caprioiousness ol his weak 
successoi Sirajuddaulab, and soon became w'lde-spiead Not 
only the disaffected zamindais, but also some staunch adheients 
of Alivardi, formed the ‘ gieat conspnacy ’ of 1757 against his 
grand&on The Hindu aristocrats and officers of Bengal 
henceforth extended their support and sympathy 

oftte'Ku efeS English East India Company, and then 

to the Nawabsiiip attitude to the Nawabship continued to be 
hostile 


Hill'd Bengal, Vol III,p 828 

90 KrBnacandncanta.bj- BSjiblocana, p 98 The aged Darpanarain (Sen) is said to 
haTC warned Sira] about the ponapitacy, but was scoffed at by his over confident master, 
whereupon he retired in disgust to Benares 

91 For further detiils on this pjint, vige my Bengal Subah, Vol I, pp 102 06, 
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Commerce op Bengal 


A Asiatic Tiade 


Tlie ^allOus uatmal advantages of Bengal enabled hei to 
develoiD Avide-spiead commercial relations fiom eaily times ; and 
in this (ISth) century also,' hei tiade brought within its net not 
only the different countries of Asia but also of Buiope and 
^ ^ Afiica Her feitile plains, genial climate, and 

for ^ercommeroe the industiy of her inhabitants, conduced to 
the pioduction of prodigious quantities of 
comraeicial goods, and hei mighty iivers, with then numerous 
branches, and the laige number of canals and creeks running 
thioiigh almost veiy part of the piovincc, provided a cheap 
transport foi hei merchandise, fiom one comer of it to anothei 
“ The easy communication by water from place to place, 
facilitated,” remarks Mr Dow, “a mercantile 
intercourse among the inhabitants Eveiy 
village has its canal, every Peiganah {‘pamgana), 
its iivei, and the whole kingdom the G-anges, which falling by 
various mouths, into the Bay of Bengal lay open the ocean foi 
the export of commodities and inanufcictuies ” ^ Rennell, who 
made himself intimately acquainted uith the geography of 
Bengal in com se of his suivey, also observes — “The Ganges 
and Buiiampooter (Biahmaputia) Riveis, together with their 
numeioiis blanches and adjuncts, intersect the country of Bengal 
in such a variety of directions as to foim the most complete and 
easy inland navigation that can be conceived So equally and 
admirably diffused aie those natuial canals, over a country that 
Sippioaches nearly to a perfect plane, that, after excepting the 


Facility of 
transport 


water 


r Dow, Vol I, on 
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lands contiguous to Buidwan, Biibliooin, etc , which may be 
zeckoned a 'sixili pmt of Bengal, we raaj ‘•afely pionoiince, that 
evciy otlipi pait of the coimtiy, has, oven in the dry season, 
fcoinc naMga hie bti earn nithin 25 miles at furlbosl, and moie 
commonly within a thud pait of tiial distance It is -upposed, 
that this iniaiid uaMgation gno- constant eniplo) nient to 30,000 
baalmen Noi will it be uondeicd at, when it is known, th.it 
all the s.ilt, and a laigc piopoiiion of the fond consumed by 
ten millions of people .uc con\o\cd b\ w.iler \\ithm the kingdom 
of Bengal and its dcpendencic'' To these must be added, tlit 
tiaiisiioit of commeicial expoits and impoits, prob.iblj to the 
amount of t\^o millions sleiling pei annum, the inteicbange of 
manufactuies and pioducts Ihioughout tlio whole countij ; 
fisheiies, and aiticles of tiaveUing ” ' 


In the pie-Plasbcy period, the balance of tiade nas against 
all nations in favoui of Bengal , and it was the 


Balonce of (rode in 
favonr of Bengal in tlie 
pre Plaaaiy period 


sink-wbere gold and silvei disappeared without 
the least prospect of leturn ” “ The “immense 


commerce of Bengal,” duiing the fust half of 
the 18th ceutmy, “might be consideied,” wrote the Select 
Committee in Bengal to the Court of Diiectors, on the 2Gth 


Septembei, 2767 , “ as the central point to which all (he iiches 


of India weie atti acted . specie flowed in by thousand 

channels . , All the Eiuopean Companies 

foimed then investments with money biougbt into the countiy , 
the Gulphs (of Mocha and Peisia) pomed in then treasuies 


into this iivei (the Ganges) Thus the piovince derived con- 
siderable benefit fiom her extensive and vigoious foreign tiade 
Almost evei} year, numbers of Peisians, Abyssimans, Aiabs, 
Chinese, Tuiks, Moors, Jews, Geoigians, Airaenians, and 
merchants from some other parts of Asia, pomed into Bengal/ 
and purchased ship-loads of her manufactured goods, and agn- 


® Bennell, Memotr of the Map of Indoslan, p 21, <; 
^ Verelst, Appendiv, p 60 


® Dow, Vol J, cm 
s Grose, Vol II, p 331 



</ PoDfcal to the 
!' 111 . countries and 

iho coast of Africa 


cultural pioducts like foodstulf and spices She had a flonrish- 
frn.Kionbie exports With the Laccadive and the 

Maldive islands and almost all the eastern 
countries of Asia, — China, Pegu, the Malayan 
and the Philippine islands ® Mr Bartholomevi Plaisted wrote 
in 1750 that the Euiopean factories at Balasore “ dro\e a prettj 
good Trade to the Maldive islands with Eice and other Grains.” ^ 
At least down to the yeai 1756, ” the coasts of Coiomandel and 
Malabar, the gulf of Persia and the Bed sea, nay even Manilla, 
China, and the coast of Afuca were obliged to Bengal for taking 
off their cotton,® peppei, drugs, fruits, chank, cow lies, tin, etc , 
as on the other hand they were supplied fiom Bengal with what 
they could not well be without, such as raw silk and its \arious 
manufactures, opium, vast quantities of cotton cloth, rice, ginger, 
turmciic, long pepper, etc , and all sorts of giuff goods ” ® 
Sugar and ivheat “ were also tw'O important exports of Bengal 
to these Asiatic countries Immediately before 1756 ” the 

annual expoitation of sugai was about 50,000 maunds, which 
yielded a profit of about 50 per cent and the letuins foi 
which were generally in specie ” The Dutch tiavellei 

Slavoiinus, who visited Bengal during 1769-71, states that, 
besides rice, Bengal produced ” also very good w’heat which was 
formerly used to be sent to Batavia 


6 Dow, Vol I, CII , Hill, Vol III,p 216 
^ Bartholomew Plaisted, A jouroal, etc (1760 AD) 

^ It IB imports it to note that Bengal had to import cotton from ontside Thus the 
native production of cotton which was also not in-ignifirant (vide Bennell s Jouriials) was not 
sufficient (or her extensile manufactures (for a further discussion an this point, vide p, 281} 

3 Causes of the loss of Calcutta, by David Bunnie, Hill, Vol III, p 300, Orme, Indostan, 
Vol II, p 4 , Grose, Vol It, p 236 

to Orme, Indostan, Vol II, p 4 This trade in sugar declined later on duo to competi- 
tion o' Java sugar in the markets of Western India Stavorinns, Vol I, p 232 and Vo] 
ni,p 327 

W Stavorinus, Vol I, p 391 
>1* Milburn, Oriental Commerce, Vol II, p £70 
' Stavorinus, Vol I, p 391 This export of wheat was later on discouraged , writes 
Stavonnus, " in order to favour as much ns possible, the corn trade of the Cape of Good 
Hope " 
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\T1\AHDI A^D 13IR 'J IMl’S 


(a) Dis tide b in the 
Asiatic CO intrics 


Political clibOideis in the diffeicnt Asiatic slates,” and al'o 
Decline of tinstra^o Bengal, gradually caused the decline of this 
due to poiit'in' dis vieoioiis commeicc of Bengal with 'Western and 
countries and in Eastcin Asia, and Afi icD The once flourishing 

Benunl 

cmpiie of Pcisia was toin a'Under bv the 
anaicliy and ‘ii in emitting ci\il wais,’ which followed the assassin- 
ation of Nadu Shah in 1747 A D Georgia and Aimema, which 
“ shaied in the tionbles of Peisia, shaied also hei nntowaid fate 
Indigence shut up the doois of coinmcice , 
vault} di'-appeaied with wealth,” and the 
people had to content them^’Ches with ” tlie coaise niaiiiifacUnes 
of then iiatiie coiintiies ” ” The Tiukish empire "declined 
on its southern and easleiu fiontieis. Eg\pt icbelled , Bab^lonln, 
uudei its Basha, leiolted The disti acted state of the foiinei, 
almost shut up the tiade by caiavans, from Suez to Cano , fioni 
the]latter of wdncli, the inanulactuics of Bengal wcie conveyed 
b> sea to all the ports of the Ottoman dominions The lapacity 
of the Basha of Bagdad, .inci eased by the nccessitj of keep- 
ing a great standing foicc to suppoit bis usuipation, 
envnoned wnth tciioi the w'alls of Busooiah, w'bicli ciicumstance 
. almost annihilated its commeice wnth Syiia ” ” 

The ]iolitical i evolutions in Bengal since the battle of Plassc}, 

(b) Political changes iBsultant influence of the English 

ID Bengal East India Company and its agents and 

gomastas, gieatly affected tbe Asiatic tiade of the indigenous 
mei chants of Bengal " The commeice of Bengal with the 
diffeient countiies of the East wdiicli was,” as Mi Veielst 
remaiks, “ greatly affected by the troubles in Persia and 
in the countries boideiing on the Red Sea, was now (aftei 
1757) mined by tbe over-giown influence of the European Com- 
panies, w’ho engiossed all the manufactuies of Bengal Such was 




** Verelst, p 85 
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the rigour exeicised to complete the quantity (ot jiiecegoods) 
required by the English diieotois, that the Nabob’' ^ r found it 
difficult to procuie the necessaiy supply for his houaehold, without 
making application to the English agents Bengal thus 
ceased to obtain a consideiable letuin in bullion foi hei tiade 


with the eastern countries, and this was one of the tactois which 
caused the scarcity of silver in the province in the post-Plassey 
period ” 

In course of a few years after Plassey, the English East India 


The E L Co e3tab 
liEhed Its exclusive 
right of exporting 
piece goods to the Asia 
tin countries 


Company established its exclusive right of 
exporting Bengal piecegoods to tbe markets of 
Bussorah, Jidda, and Mocha For the di<5posal 
of the goods of this joint concern, the Goreinor 


and Council in Calcutta fitted out ships, generally known by the 


name of * freight ships,’ on which the goods weie fiist shipped, 
and the remainder of the tonnage was filled up on freight All 


these affairs were managed by a member of the Council in 
Calcutta, who was an ‘ acting owner ’ and kept a warehouse for 
tins puipose, generally known in Calcutta by 

Evils of this prsctiie - r „ , , , mb mi 

the name of freight warehouse This prac- 


tice on the part of the Company exercised a pernicious influence 
on the course of trade “ Frequent instances have been known, 


writes Mr Bolts, “of the goods of private meicliants, e\en Euro- 
peans but paiticularly of those belonging to Armenians, Moguls, 
Gentoos (Hindus), being in consequence of this monopolj, 
stopped on the public road, and by force earned to the freight 
warehouse and the propiietors of such goods hare been obliged 
contrary to their wills to see their goods shipped on vessels they 
have not a good opinion of, and going on \o\ages whose destina- 
tion and management were often contrair to then own private 
scheme of trade , rn consequence of which unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings, those merchants have frequently lost their sales, have 



Verelst, pp 83 86 
” Ibtd 

13 Bolts pp 135 97 
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\L1V\I5DI AND ms 'inihS 


liad then goods damaged ^ =r j,{,ye boraelimes lost 

even the goods lliemselves ” ’® 

B Intel ‘■Promnml Tiadc 


In economic, adrainistiative, and othei matters, the 


Bensal’s actuc cotn 
mcroinl rplations with 
the other provintes 
in the pre P]a««ev 
p-nod 


piovmces of India have ever been inlei-dcpen- 
dent in spite of some naluial and artificial 
haulers In the field of commerce, Bengal 
had active lelations with the other Indian 


piovmces during the period undei leview A vaiiety of mer- 
chants, such as Krishmerians (of Kashmir), Miiltaiiis (Mul- 
tani = people of Multan), Patans (P.lthans), Sheikhs,"' Suniass^s,“ 
Pogg 3 ahs (up-countrj' meichants with turbans on then heads), 
Betteeas (Bhiitias) and many others used to resort to Bengal 
annually in cafeJalis, or large paities of raanj thousands, together 
w’lth troops of oxen, foi the transpoib of goods fiora different 
paits of Hindustan, Eefeiring to Burdwnn, Holwell 

wrote in 1765 that ‘‘ m tianquil times this place affoided an 
annual large vend foi the valuable staples of lead, copper, broad- 
cloth, tin, pepper, tootanague The Puggiah mei chants from 
Delly (Delhi) and Agra, resoited yearly to tins great mait, and 
would (come) again if peace was established in the countrj — 
they purcha^'Cd the above staples, either with money, or in baitei 
for opium, tincal, saltpetre, and horses The merchants of 
Kashmir ueie long accustomed to advance money to the 
molnnghes^sit Sundorban'. “to woik the salt-pans theic ” "''The 


Ibid *0 Verelst Append>\, p 69 

Perhaps these refer to the Moslems of Arabi i settVd in India Grradnall; the use of 
the term became more and ra^re general, and it came to be used also for Moslcins coming to 
India from other countries besides Arabia 

22 Those refer to the Sannynsi (mendicant) traders, coming down in batches from the 
Himalayan region, with finer forest products, such as pisces of sandal and aloe wood, 
Tttdraltia beads, etc 

22 Bolts, p 200 *1 Holwell. I H K , p 196 

2* MoIangl=a labourer engaged in manufacturing salt 
28 Onginal Papers, Vol I,pp 229 31 , Vansittart, Yol IT, p 167 
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Kashmiri and Aimeuian meichaiits earned on a trade between 
Bengal and Nepal in various articles, and even went faithei up 
to Tibet The Kashmiii merchants trading in Tibet had then 
agents in Bengal The piincipal exports of Bengal to Tibet were 
bioad-cloth, attei (otto), skins, neel (mdigo), peails, coial^ ambei, 
tobacco, sugar, Maldah stuped satins, and a few species of white 
cloths, and her imports from Tibet weie gold-dust, musk, and 
cow-tails 

Similarly, meiohants from Bengal visited the different paits 
of uppei Hindusthan (Northern India), Assam, Oachar, Malabar 
and the Coiomandel coasts,^® and (3-ujaiat This has found 
expression in Jayanai ay ana’s Hanlila, a Bengali book written in 
1772 A D , in the following manner — Being 
tempora^®hter'atur““‘ a Vai4}a, he maintains his family by carrying 
on a trade throughout the different parts of the 
world, such asHastma (Delhi), Karnata (Aicot), Vanga (Bengal), 
Kalinga, Gurjaia (Clujaiat), Baranan (Benares), Mahaiastia, 
Kashmir, Paficala (Rohilkhand), Kamboja (Tibet), Bhoja 
(Shahabad)i Magadha, JayantI (9), Diavida (Southern India), 
Nepala, Kanoi (Conjeeveiam), Ajodhya (Oudh), AvantI (Malwa), 
Mathuia, Kampilya (Fan ukhabad District), Mayapurl (Hand- 
war), Dvaiavatl (Dvaiaka, Kathiawad), China (China), Maha- 
china (Mongolia), Kamrupa (Assam) ” There is also a passage 
in anothei mid-eighteenth centuiy Bengali work, entitled 
‘Candrakanta^ which tells us that meicbants from Birbhum and 
Mallabhum (Bnakuia) carried on tiacle with Gujaiat “ 

Khulasat ut-Tawarikh, f 106 It la slated m this work that Gnrgin Khan, the 
Commander of Mir Kasim, persuaded his master to send an expedition to Nepal on hearing of 
the riches of that country from the Kashmir! and Armenian merchants who traded there 

iVeiHoraiidtim btj Mr Bogle on the Trade of Tibet, Indian Historical Quarterly, June, 

1933 

59 Dow, Vol r ,cui 

50 '• My name is CaudraLanta Bdya I am a GandhavaijiLa by caste and an inhabitant 
of Mallabhum Leaving my country T have come here with seven boats, filled with articles 
cf Irhde I want to eschange my own commodities (with those of this phoe), and I can stay 
here if you can p-ovide me with these ” Typical Selections, Part IT, pp 1408 12 
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ALIVARDI AKD HIS TIMES 


The manufactures of Bengal were cdiiied into the remotest 
paits of India, and “ the low price at which salt could be 

Beneai articles thiough all the branches of the 

carried into the remot Granges, tendered it au advantageous aiticle of 

est parts of India ° 

trade m the inland parts of Hindusthau 
Great quantities were sent to Benaies and Mirzapur from the 
maikets of AAhich, the pi evinces of Oudh and Allahabad, the 
teiiitoiies of the Baja of Bundela and of all the petty princes of 
the Kingdom of Main a, Meie supplied”"*^ Vessels laden with 
betel-nut, tobacco, salt,® and cotton piecegoods went to Assam 
through the Brahmaputra and the Meghna, and they brought in 
exchange silk, lac, muga dhuhes (silk cloth®), ivorj, and 
timber “ The tradeis of Bengal brought aloe wood and elephant’s 
tusks fiom Cachai® and fir timber from Nepal ® Merchants sent 
iron, stoneware, nee, and other goods from Balasoie to Calcutta, 
and they brought tobacco and othei things from Calcutta to 
Balasoie ® Holweil s.ihas mentioned Balasore stone dishes and 
cups in the list of articles on which duties were levied in the 
Calcutta markets.® 

But two causes mainly oontnbuted to bung about a decrease 
of this intei-pioviuoial trade of Bengal since the middle of the 
Cbubcb of the century One of these lay in the giadual 

SattraL o^'^^^shadowing of the Imperial authority at 
Delhi by the use of independent provincial 
governors, who flamed distinct transit and customs laws in then 
(fl) independtDt '^^spective dominions,to the great disadvantage 

CTUKr M:ughal Em- 

pile uas an organised and united uhole, 
the merchants from one pait of it could travel with comparative 

M Verelst, Appendix, p 69 SJ yoI T, pp cxk csx 

^ Vanailtart, Vol I, pp 161-C8 

Ibid, Vol n, p 221 , Dow, Vol I. p c\r 

35 Proceedings, 17th J une, 1763 

36 Proceedings, lat November, 1762 

^ 3i Letter from NatfnI Neheman, Thanadar of Balasoie, Jannary, 1761 Vide Long, 
^ 35 Indian Tracts 
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safety to another, and were not severely pressed with heavy 
exactions®® at chouhes (customs-stations), while passing through 
the different provinces ; but the number of independent king- 
doms, which arose on the rums of the Mughal Empire, almost 
destroyed the commerce of Bengal with the upper paits of 
Hindnsthan, as every independent luler levied heavy duties upon 
all goods that passed through his dominions The other cause 
was the growing insecurity of traffic in the country due to 
political disorders Thus Mr Dow observed in 
W68 A.D — " The merchants who formerly 
came down towards the mouths of the Ganges 
to purchase commodities have discontinued a trade, not only 
mined by imposts, but even unsafe fiom banditti. The provinces 
of Oudh and Assam are the only inland countries with which 
Bengal drives, at present, any trade ”^® 

G, English Factoiies and Investments 

European commerce in Bengal formed a dominant factor in 
her economic history during the period under review Abounding 
European trade-a ill'll vaiieties of commeicial goods, she was 
worn m 0 ^“hietor^ *^ 0 ? ** beneficial ” to the English traders 
for investments, m spite of occasional interrup- 
tions from the Nawabs A contempoiary French wiitei also 
considered Bengal to be “ the part of India most necessaiy to 
the (French) Company The Dutch too “ traded here for a 
century and a half (befoie 1766) ^ ^ brought over 
countless treasures and transported most vast quantities of 
commodities 


CunsuUaiiODs, Februnr; 5 , 1753 A D , ConsuUati'ns, May 30, 1761 A D 
Dow, Op ctl , Vol I, p cxv 
« Hill, Vol I. p 109 
IS Ibid, Vol Til, p 216 
« Ibid, Vol I, p 20 
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ALRAllD] AND IDS DMliS 


To piocure goods liom Bengal, the Euiopean Companies 
established factones, on diffeienl dates, in 
FacU)mV"^^'°” almost .ill the impoilant commercial and 

mauufactiuing centies ** The Fiench had 
factones at Chandernagoie, Cassimbazai, Sajdabad (ncai 
Cassimbazar), Patna, Balasoie, Eungpui, Darra, Jugdea, and 
* houses ol tiade and othei agencies’ at Supin (in the IBiibhum 
distiict), Khiipili,^’ Caiiicolfi, Mohunpui (in the Midnapur dis- 
tiict), Seiainpoie, Chittagong, Maldab, and othei placc'^, which 
weie legaided as ' siibordin<ites to the said oiiginal factones 
Even some inteiioi village'- t\eie seats of factones We know 
fiom Gangaiaina, a conteinpoiaiy Bengali wnter, that the Dutch 
bad factones in such lutei 101 villages as ICagiama (in the Mui- 
sbidabad distiict) and Mongiama (in the Buidwan district) 
The English Company also had suboidinate factones and 
awungs*^ m intenoi places like Elambazar^® near Sun, and 
Surul near Bolpui^.and Ganutia neai Sinthiii, in the Birbhum 
distnct ^ The moie impoitant English factones were set up in the 
following places — Patna, Cassimhiizar, Kungiiur, Eampui- 
Bauliah, Kumailball,®' Santipui, Biuian,“ Sonamukhl,®' Eadhfi- 
nagoie,” Khiipai,®’ Haiipal,“ GoLngore, Jangipui,*^ Saidah,’’® 

« Ibid, Vol ni. p 216 

^5 Seven miles enst of CandraconS in the Midnapur district 

<6 Rimgpur District Records, Vol V, p 120 
MalidraBtrapurana, Ime Sd 

« A place where any article of trade was manufactured and collected for wholesale 
disposal and export 

49 Holnell. r H E , p 2'I2 Thii aiirung wa- set up ,n 1754 A D Letter to Court, 
0th September, 1764, parn 27 

59 Bengal Past ami Present , Yol XXV, p 85 

57 Near Euethid in Uie Nadia district 

59 In the Nadia district 63 Jn (j,o nniLura distnct 

54 In the Midnapur district 55 jn ti,e Midnapnr district 

55 In the Hugh distiict, twenty three miles west of Calcutta 

57 In the Miirslndubail district on the UhiiglrUhT, — now headqiiarteis of Ihe sub- 
division of the a mie name 

■*5 In the n ijslnhl dislucl, the old residency hiiilding hero being occupied by the 
Police Training School 
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Jugdea, Dacca, Lakslpui,'*'’ Colinda,®® Balasoie, Balaramgaihy, 
Maldab, Baianagoie, Dbaiiiakhali,®^ Buddal,'" and Haiial 

Patna -was “ a place of veiy consideiable trade in salt- 
petre, cotton and silk clotbs,®® opium,®’ and otbei nieichan- 
dises ®® Prom Cassimbazai tbe Company was supplied with 
law silk, silk piecegoods, and cotton cloths like doosoohes 
{dusuti a \aiiety of coaise cotton cloth) and ginrahs (a vaiiety 
of coaise cotton cloth) ®® Dacca \\a‘? an imfioitaiit ceutie of 
the Company’s tiade foi hei fine muslins The Jugdea, 
Collmda, andLaUsIpur factories collected various types of cloths 
like blown oi white baftas (a variety of calico),™ giiiialis,'’^ 
dmiihes, ™ etc At Kumaikhalf and Santipui the Company 
got fine muslins desciibed in English lecoids as malmals and 
cossaes (khasa, fine muslin) ™ Maldab ” and Eampui-Bauliah ™ 
also supplied the Comp.in} with fine muslins The factoiies 
at Balassoie and Balaramgaihy puichas-ed foi the Company 

s® Sixty miles S E of the Dacca city 

6® Beoneirs Journals, p 75 Colinda is situated 23 miles S E of the Dacca city 
M About 20 miles W N W of Hugh 
la the Dinajpur district 

6® In the Kajshahl district 'the number of Englwii fattories grew after Plas^ey 
Mir Kasim complained in May, 1762 A D , that nearly four or five hundred new facto lea 
had been established tn Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (Vansittirt, Vol II, pp 97103) In the 
early lUth century (1810 1811 A D ) Buchanan saw cloth fattones of the English Company 
at Juhanabad (in tbe Gaya district) and MagbrS (in t’ e Bihar sub-division) Thes factones 
were dependent on the Company's factory at Patna Buchanan, Patna Gaya Report, Vol I, 
p 101 and p 218 

Bennell, Memoir of the Map of Indostan, p 62 
“ For details, rude my Bengal Suhah, Vol I, pp 369 86 
Letter to Court, 3rd January, 1740 

» Stavonnus. lol I, pp 174 78, Eaynal, The Philosophical and Political History of 
the Settlements and Trade of the Europeans tn the East, and West Indies, Vol I, p 319 
Plaisted's Journal 

Letter to Court, 11th August 1715, para 7 
™ Letters to Court, 3rd February, 1713, para 85 , 30th November, 1716, para 21 
Letter to Court, lOih Februan , 1718, para 60 

72 Consultations, 2drd October, 1752 Diimties-stout cotton fabrics woven with raised 
stupes on fancy figures and used for bcdro im bangings 
72 Letter to Court, 20th August, 1751, para la 
‘7 Letter to Coiiit, lUli November, 1711, para 99 
7S Lettei to Court, 21th February, 1718, pan 101 
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ALIA ARM AND HIS TfMKS 


vauoiis species of cloths like clntchlaes {calilas, cloths made 
of silk and cotlou), pimascoes,'” gmgliams,'^ and sannoe^ (sanus, 
flaxen oi linen cloth) 

The chiefs and the suboidmale olBceis of the factoiies 
^ AA'eie undei the effective contiol of the Council 

Organmuuon oi the 

Factories HI Calcutta On the 29ih July, 1745, the 

Council oideied that no Indian senants, employed in the 
Company’s factones, should do any pinnate woik of the factois, 
that list of hanidns and gwiastas, engaged by the faotones, 
should be duly foiu’aided to it, and that all raeichants’ and 
assatmes' ™ accounts should be yeail 3 balanced and signed by 
the merchant'! “ The Council legulaily 
of* ae^''*'cOTDui'*'jn inspected the goods sent by the diffeieut 
chiefa*'“.nd “ the awt f'lctoiies. demanded explanations from the 
faSor«s factor Chiefs if they sent goods of bad 

quality, and even sometimes returned these 
to them with stiong aiders and instiuctions to impiove the 
quality of investments in the futuie A parcel of cloths sent 
to Calcutta by the Dacca factors on the 25tb February, 1753, was 
return I'd to them as the cloths had not been piopeily dressed 
"While inspecting on the 12th November, 1752, eighty-seven and 
eightv-nme bales of cloths, sent by the Dacca factois to Calcutta, 
on the 6th September, and the JOth Octobei respectiA'’ely, the 

™ Letter to Court, llth August, 1745, para 14 

^ According to Birdwood node of pineapple fibre Cactus fibres were used for coarse 
clothes e>en in the l9th century in Hidi coast (Midnapur) and elsewhere, where cactus of 
different varieties grew wild ‘ Pinias-o ' apparently lepresents a Bengali or Oriyo original 
' Panastka ’ or ‘ Fanaska,' meaning woven out of ' panasa ' or pineapple fibres tof the 
cactus class) 

7® ‘ A Lind of stuff described in Draper’s Dictionary as made from cottoo yearn dyed 
before being woven The Indian gmgtiams were apparently eometimes of cotton mist with 
some other material ” Yule and Bnrnel, Hobson Jobson, p 237 

79 “ A cultivator, a tenant a renter, a nonpropnetoiy cultivator, a. dependant, also 
o debtor, a oulpiit, a criminal a defendant m suit ” Wilson s Glossary, p 36 
89 bettor to Court, 4th Febru^iy, 1746, para 18 
8t Letter to Conrt, 4th lannary, 1764, para 77 
89 Letter to Conrt, 7th Decembei , 1764, para 71 
88 Letlei to Conrt, 4th January, 1764, para 77 
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members of the Council in Calcutta found that these “ were 
very ili-sorted (and that tlieie was) too gieat a difference fiom 
outside folds to the inside ones The Bajias in paiticulai weie 
badly dressed, the inside Folds veiy thin and the Fabiicks 
(fabrics) veiy bad ” They, therefore, directed the Dacca 
factors not to piociue such cloths unless the said defects were 
removed. They also observed that “ the floiiered w'Oik (on 
clothes) in general was worked wuth too coaiss a thie.id, the 
flowers very indifferently woiked and the inside ones extremely 
bad ; ” “ and instructed the Dacca factois “ to be more careful 
in the provision of Investment foi the future ” and to lemove 
the defects of the flowered goods, “ particularly that of w'Oikmg 
the flowers with a coarse thread ” Similarly, while inspect- 
ing the goods sent by the Cassimbazar factory in the year 1753, 
the Council in Calcutta saw that the * giizerat ’ silk ivas of a 
very bad quality So it took out of several bales a small 
quantity of each letter and sent it to the gentlemen there 
(Cassimbazar factory) that they might compare them with the 
musters (samples) they contracted on,” and also demanded 
from them sufiicient reasons foi so great a difference in the 
quality of the silk ’ ’ 

The Company’s servants, who leceived emplo} ments in the 
factories, were required to furnish securities. Agreeably to the 
orders of the Couit of Diiectors, the Council in Calcutta decided 
on the 8th Match, 1746, that the Chiefs of the Cassimbazai, 
Patna, and Dacca factories, should give secuiity of Es. 50 000 
each, the Chiefs of the Jugdea and Balasore factories Es 30,000 
each, members of the Council in the subordinate factories 
Es 16,000 each, and the miters Es 8,000 each 

M Ibtd, para 93 85 Jbtd 5* Ibid 

85* ‘ Gtiscraf ’ acema to apply to a specu! brand of sill, probably manufactured by 
Gu arill 8ilk-wea\crs, who were «cattered all over India, or lo silk from Gniarat 

85‘ In the factories of the Company, different let'era (euch as A, B, C, etc) were 
marked on bales of silk and cotton piecegoods lo distinguish their qnalitv. 

8t I etter to Court Itli January, 1I>1, pan 71 

83 Letter to Court, 22nd Tebruary, 1740, para 122 
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The Chiefs of the factoiies and Iheu assistants, di awing 


Ih) Tile rhu-fs and 
ilio Euboidmate 

ofiicers of tlic factories 
^ro"ed to cany on 
jiriMtc tride , employ 
men' of Indian 
eoldicra, sepoys and 
feina'cs in tbe fuc 
tones 


small salaiies, were allowed to caii} on piivatc 
tiade and to enjoy its piofits Indian 
soldieis and sepo}s were employed to guaid 
thefactoiies and escort the goods fiom the 
aunings to the factoiies and thence to Cal- 
cutta It is inteiestmg to note that Indian 


lemale laboui was emplojed in the Company’s factoiies, chiefly 


at the Dacca factoii , for floweiing and enibroideiy works on 


cloths The Council m Calcutta often sent to the Dacca 


factory species of cloths, like limnums,^ Cossojina mnlmuUs 
{mahnah manufactured at Ka^ijora in Midnapui distiict) 
Cossajura dooieas (striped cloths manufactured at Ka^ijoia), 
etc , to get these flotoeied Women continued to be employed 
for such woik in tbe factoiies of the Company till tbe eaily 
19th century ®‘ 

Lists of inveslmeats to be collected each jeai, and bullion 
01 money to purchase these, were sent by the 
mMeamng of Invest- CQ^ncil m Calcutta to the factories usually in 
the beginning of each year Mnsteis (samples) 
of law silk and silk cotton piecegoods, according to which 
thc'se were to be purchased, weie also sent at the same time 


Tavlor, pp 87 88 

W Ibid , L tiers lo Court, lllh December, 1741, para 95 , 8rd February, 1743, para 84 , 
2nd Fehriiarj, 1747 |>ara 79 

■'1 Letler lo Court, llih December, 1741 para 105 

Hamams, tbick clotbs usee as rappers id tbe cold seaso i and not batli sbeeta ns 
some eujje->t 

"3 Letters to Court, 3rd February, 1748, pa'O 62 and Slst January, 1746 pat i 3J 
Biirbanan Patna Gaya Report, 1 ol II, p 605 Up lo ihe time of tbe Greai War 
(viben tbe Tuikisb market uas lost to Dacca), the employment of women in embniderv and 
flowering nork (clnefly laslitda worl^ was rororaon 

Tbe Cnssirab=izar factoiy usually received bullion os it could get lo ns in e\Lbangc 
from the Seths of MursbidabSd, wbile the other factories were supplied nitb sicca rupees or 
Arcot rupees 

't Letter lo Court, lOtb February, 1741, parne 17 and 18, and loib February, 1742, 
paras 13 and 15 
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The factories piocured goods thiough rfa/a/s (biokeis), who en- 
teied into contracts to supply these within a specified time 
These ddlals received dadni or advance money fiom the agents of 
the factories to the amount of half or thiee-fourths of the estimat- 
ed value of the goods, in oidei to be able to give necessaiy 
advances to the weavers At times, such advances weie made 
to the meichants and the weaveis directly Phiis, by advancing 
money to the ddlals, moich.mts, and manufactuieis, the “ Com- 
pany weie invested witli a piioi right to the goods foi which they 
contiacted, and hence then purchase in India acquiied the name 
of investment.” “ 

The Company always tiied to maintain a stiict contiol ovei 
the meichants, who had to give secuiities on 

Strict lontrol of the i , i i., n 

Company over the receiving dadtii, and were often wained against 
inorciiaota providing cloths of inferioi quality It some- 

times exacted penalties from them on the balance of raw silk and 
silk and cotton piecegoods, if they failed to make good their 
contracts in time When they could not pay the balance of 
dadni due from them, or the penalties charged, then secuiities 
were held lespoiisible for then debts. On failure of contracts, 
the merchants weie sometimes li.ible even to be confined. The 
Company insisted on settling the accounts of the meichants in its 
factories, and did not like that ‘ subjects of this country ’ (people 
of Bengal) should aibilrate in these affairs 

The ddldls, though engaged by the Company foi commercial 
facilities, occasionally cieated tioubles foi it 
By the yeai 1752, the Calcutta ddldls acquired 
much influence in tiade circles. They orga- 
nised themselves into’ a legular union, and used to hold meetings 

3? Ta>lor, pp 87.88 

33 Grant, History of the East India Cempany, p 07 , Verelst, p 81 
33 Letter to Court, nth December, 1711, para 66 mJ lOib January, 1718, para 201 
133 Letter to Court, 30th No\ ember, 1710, para 0 
131 Letter to Court, 3Cih Xorember, 1716, para 17 
333 Letter to Court, 19th November, 1718, para 13 
•33 Letter to Court, lOih January, 1718, para 250 

•25 
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m Calcutta to deteimine befoiebaiid the puces to be chained foi 
piecegoods fiom the English In the month of Octobei of the 
same yeai, the Dacca daMs seemed a pauoamh fiom the Nawab, 
authoiising them to have the “ cloth business of Jugdea and all 
the Dacca Awungs in their own hands ” Sometimes, the 
dalals felt no sciuple in hindeiing the Compan}’s tiade by chaig- 
ing exoibitant commissions as foi example, in 1754 the daWs 
at Jugdea charged from the Company 15 p c be 30 Dd the price of 
goods, and aigued that it was customaiy for them to leceivc 
such dasUiues 

Since the month of June, 1753, the Company changed its 
, , method of procuiing investments It then 

Cbanged mefcbod of ” 

procuring investments resoited to the piacfice of getting goods direct 
from the aitnmgs by sending theie gomastas or 
agents, instead of contiacting with the merchants of Bengal, 
who weie informed that they were no longei dadm merchants of 
the Company The leasons foi this change ivere the frequent 
failures of the mei chants to supply the full quantity of goods 
according to the teims of the contracts, and then demands foi 
dddni at the late of 85 p c of the prices of goods. 

The Court of Directors expressed a favouiable opinion on the 
new method of collecting investments, and also sent some 
instiuctions for future guidance to the Council in Calcutta 
in then letter, dated the 31st January, 1755. 

Ravoatable opinion of mi i j.i , r i . 

the Court of Di ectots l^ey luged on the necessitj of being careful 
crfiMtingTn^stolntf about the conduct of the servants at the 
factoiies, and of forming a supei vising com- 
mittee to look aftei investments in different factories and 


Consnltations, 26th September, 1762 
Conanltetions, 28rd October, 1762 
tot Consultations, 6th May, 1764 

Dastun — “A fee, a perquisite, a commission, specially a fee claimed by cashiers or 
servants on articles^puichased or on payments mode ' Wilson's Olossaiy, p 120 
ttf Consaltationa, 4th June, 1763 
103 Ibid 
iM Ibid 
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atnungs. ”® Accordingly, a committee consisting of four 
„ members, Mr Roger Diabe, the Piesident 

Forraalton of a Com- - , „ , ^ 

mitiee of the Council in Calcutta, Mr Cliailes 

Manningbam, Mr Eichaid Becber, and Mr. 
William Pi.inkland, was constituted for the supeivision of 
the factories and the aMJHiif/s Encouraged by the favourable 
attitude of the Couit of Directois, the Council in Calcutta 
decided unanimously on the 10th March, 1755, that the method 
of making puichases diiectly at the atnungs should be 
continued 

But this method did not pioie satisfactoiy By it the 
qomastas and the agents of the Company were 

De'ccu of the new 

imtiioi restorition entrusted With powers which they fiequenth 

oftheoldone i w .i , . t 

abused to their own emo'ument ; and an 
authority given to enfoice a just performance of engagements, 
became, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of the liighei 
se'vants (of the Company), a souice of new oppression”"’ 
Their influence pioved so destiuctive of industn,” during 
the yeais immediately following the battle of Plassey, that the 
Council m Calcutta lestoied the old method of forming the 
investment by contracting with merchants in diffeient paits of 
the country ” 

During the period undei leview', the East India Company’^ 
trade and investments were occasionally inter- 
mTest«wIt“ vupted by various factors, w'hicli had then 
‘onicrrofiKme Origin 111 the geiicial disorders of the time 
Political disturbances within a country in- 
\ ariablj affect its economic condition So, w'hen Bengal w'as 
being tormented by invasions from outside, and troubles within, 

no I'jdc Appendix, 'E ’ 

n* Letter to Contt, Stb December, 1751, para 12 
ns Letter to Court, lltb September, 1751, para. 18 
n’ \ , rcFt p SI 
n« IhJ 
ns ;i«.f 
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bei tiadeis could liaidly expect a smooth and easy way of com- 


meice. 

The Maiatha iinasions appealed as a leiiible calamity to 

the piovince, affecting the diffeienl aspects of 

lol Tl e Mnrullm , i t, i 

ima^ions tllC CCODOmiC llfC of itS pCOplc E\Ciy CVll, 

attending a destiiicine wai,” leniaiks Mi 
Hohicll, “ was felt b} this coiintij (Bengal) in the most eminent 
dcgiee, a ■'caicity of giain in all paits, the wages of laboui 
gieall} enhanced, tiade, foicign .iiid inland, labouiing iindci 
every disadvantage and oppies-ion ” This piofoiindly in- 
fluenced the English Corapau}’s iinestments Mr Oime 
W'lites — “ The Maiattoes (Maiathas) duiing the w'ar made only 
one consideiablc depiedation on the English trade This w'as in 
the yeai 1748, w'hen the} slopped a fleet of boats (in charge of 
Ensign English) coming fiom Co&siiiibazar (Cassimbazai) to 
Calcutta,"® and plundered it of 300 bales of law’ silk belonging 
to the Company BuLtbe advantages of the European commerce 
m general weie much impaiicd by the distress of the piovince, 
which enhanced the puces and debased the fabrics of all kinds 
of manufactuies ” 


Theic aie copious lefeienccs in the contemporary records of 
the English Company to show how heavily the Maiatha raids told 
upon its tiade m Bengal. The Maiatha plunders in the month 
of May, 1742/’® “ put a slop to all business, the Merchants and 
weavers flying (from) w'herevei the} (the Maiathas) came ” "® 
The Council in Calcutta wiote to the Court of Directors on the 
3rd Februaiy, 1743. — “Arc greall) concerned. Investment 
falls short this season, and some goods not so good as usual by 
Deaine-^s of Provisions, excessive puce of cotton and Troubles by 
Morattas ” Not to speak of the interror parts of West Bengal, 


'15" Holwell.I H B,p 151 II6 Vtde ante, r>p 102103 

Orine, rndoslflH, Vo’ IT, p 16 
iiB Yfje mUe, pp 70 74 

™ Letlei to Court, 31st July, 1712, para 10 C7 
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even in Calcutta the Council expeiienced much difficulty in 
piocuring goods, and it informed the Court of Diiectois (in 
1743) : “ Feai Great Difficulties in pioviding goods at Calcutta 

fiom the Damages done in the countiy by the late trouble.” 
The second Maratha invasion (March to May , 1743) was also 
“ attended with all the unhappy consequences of the Last, their 
loute much the same, nothing but towns were actualh burnt 
The Nabob’s (Nawab’s) tioops also plundeied greatly so that the 
people deseited the Auiungs where GuuaJis aie made, and an 
entiie stop was put to business for some time at Calcutta, 
Cossimbazar (Cassimbazai) and Patna ” The Company 
suffered much loss in its ‘ dddm ’ paid to the merchants, because 
the lattei could neither supply any goods in exchange, noi could 
return the money In June, 1745, the Maiathas renewed their 
ravages with great vigour, which occasioned much confusion in 
the province and hit the Company’s business hard in the seveial 
aunmgs This time they entered Bihar, plundered Putwah, 
captuied there 4,200 pieces of cloths belonging to the English 
Company, and also burnt a godown wherein 7,168 maunds of 
saltpetre had been deposited. So, in that season, the Company 
could not get any supply of saltpetre and cloths from Patna 
On leturmng from Bihar, the mam body of the Marathas en- 
camped at Katwah, while some of then detachments roamed ovei 
different parts of West Bengal This prevented the Company 
from getting guvahs in sufficient quantity The chief of the 
Cassimbazar factory wrote to the Council in Calcutta on the 17th 
February, 1746, that “ the Marattoes still continuing near 


121 Letfier to Coart, 13th August, 1743, para 10 
1® Letter to Court, 3rJ February, 1713, para 69 
1^ Letter to Court, llib August, 1745, para 9 
121 Letter to Court, 31st January, 1746 paras 111 14 

125 Letter to Court, 4th Februaiy, 1746, paras 16 and 18 “ Am sorry, cannot 

send the quantity of Gurrahs ordered, Morattoes situation on the Island of Cossim 'uzar 
prevenMog all Intercourse and no g>>ods receirnd since thesi people have been there ” Letter 
to Court, 22nd February, 1716, para 18 
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them makes it impossible to send the bales doAMi wth safety ” 
When m Apiil, 1746, the Council in Calcutta demanded explana- 
tions fioin the meichants foi their failuie to supply the full 
quantit} of gunahs accoiding to contiacts, Iheyieplied that “the 
tioubles in the countij prevented then compliance with the 
contracts in that aiticle {gmrahs) as the Maiattoes weie chiefly 
in that pait of the country nheie the gin whs aie provided ’’ 
The Corapauj’s Resident at Balasoie mote to the Council on the 
25th Jaiiuaiy, 1747, that the encampment of Mii Habib (a fiiend 
of the Maiathas) at a distance of two miles fiom Balasoie, with 
8,000 cavaliy and 20,000 infanti), had put an entiie stop to 
the collection of the Company’s investments at that factory, 
because “ all the woikmen had lun aw'ay and the washeimen 
w'eie taken up to laboui foi Meet (Mu) Habib so that a great 
deal of cloth lies lead} at the weavei’s house and cannot be 
diessed ” It is clear from several references in the records 


of the time that the .troubles due to the Maratha invasions 
continued to be acute till the conclusion of the treaty betw'een 
the Nawab and the Maiathas in the year 1751 , and even after 
that the general economic decline caused b) these invasions 
greatly affected the Company’s investments 

The eastern part of Bengal remained, indeed, free from the 
Maratha raids, but there the annual incursions 
swns'^'^* of the Mugs from Chittagong and Airacan 

proved to be a terrible impediment in the path 
of the Company’s investments Every year the Mugs infested 
the Sunderban channels and occasionally extended then ravages 
as far as Buz Buz The Portuguese “ were at times their 
partners in then forays ’’ On the 30th Septembei, 1742, ten 


M6 Letter to Court, 22na February, 1747, para 92 
Letter to Court, 30tb NoTember, 1746, para 9 

128 ante, p 101 

129 Letter to Court, 22nd February, 1747, para 110 

130 Letter to Court 9th September, 1764 
130« Long, p 39 
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Europeans weie sent from Calcutta to Jugdea, as the English 
f ’ctoi) there had been attacked by the Mugs The chief of 
he Dacca factory infoimed the Council in Calcutta on the 
Jlst November, 1746, of the " Mugs being vpi y tioublesome 
belBcen that place and Bakeigunge (Bakaiganj) and that they 
had plundeied some Boats belonging to the English ” Early 
in 1748 the Mugs caused “ gieat mischief about Dacca ” ™ The 
Erench tiaders at Jugdea also entei tamed a fear of Mug incursions 
during the years 1760 and 175’ On the 16th November, 
1752, the Chief of the Jucdeu. factory requested the Council in 
Calcutta to order the Pinnace to be with them (the Jugdea 
factors) by the end of the next month for the safe conveyance of 
then cloth and a chest ol good powder with a lanthoin or two^” 
as the time of Mug laids was diawing neai The Mug menace 
continued to cause trouble foi the English later on, and it excited 
such terror that about 1760 A D , the Council in Calcutta put a 
chain across the Hugh iivei at the bottom of Garden Beach near 
the modern Botanical Garden 


Other political disordeis within the province also hindered 
the collection of investments by the Company 
Owing to the advance of Rafdai Jang into 
Bihar in December, 1742, the Company’s invest- 
ments at that time from the Patna factory fell shoit Except 
two chinted handkerchiefs no chintz (punted or spotted cotton 
cloth) and faccmiines w'ere available, and in the beginning of 
the year 1743 the Council in Calcutta received from Patna only 


131 Letter to Court. 3rd February, 1743, para 86 

132 Letter to Court. 22nd February 1747, para 72 

133 Letter to Court, l^ith November, 1748, paras 75 and 76 

131 Correspondance du Conseil de Chandamagor avec dtvcrs, 2nd paitie, pp 397-9fl and 
410 11 

135 Coneiiltations, 4tb December, 1752 
135 Long, p 39, footnote 

IV Letter to Court, 8rd February. 1743, paras 67 and 58 
^ 118 7bese refer to cloths manufactured at Labhwur (near Patna), which was an important 
centre of cotton industry since the 17th century 
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12,212 bngs of snltiietic at four lupees, a maiinfl Similaily, the 
Afghan insiiiiccticns of 3745 and 1748,^*'' and the consequcnf 
dit-ordcis and confu‘?ion wilhin Bengal, piejiidiccd tiictiadeof 
the Euiopeans to some extent Oji the 29ih 
January. 1745, the Clucf of ihe English factoij 
at CassiinbSj'ai wrote to the Council in Calcutta 


that, m view of the dispute between the Nawab and Mustafa 
Khan, it uould not bf* piiident to “ make any absolute contract or 
advance Dadni ” The insurrection of ^JS'lieinglraore fuiious 
than that of 1745 giea'l} affected the European |Companics Its 
Jeadei Sham<«hir Khan “ demanded a Geneial tax from the 3 
European F ictoi 3 s (lactones — the I'lnglish, the Dutch, and the 
Fiench) of 40 oi 50 thousand iiipees,” and Ins soldieis 
plundeied the Dutch f.ictory at Futwah “ of white cloth and 
othei goods to the amount of 65,000 Eupees ” ''* 

The political disturbances m Bengal fiuthei subjected the 
Euiopean Companies to the pa} meiit of con- 
tributions to the Naivab’s government In 
general, Ahvaidi’s conduct tow aids the 
European tiaders w'as fair and just, but undei the piessuie of 
immense troubles, he was compelled to exact monej from them 
on seveiai occasions, on the giound that those wdio enjojed 
benefits of trade in his province must also shai e the expenses 
inclined for its defence. 

Occasional interferences m the affairs of the Company’s 
factories by the officers of the Naw'ab’s govein- 
il{wab"8^offi^er8^ meiit, scattered in different parts of the country, 
sometimes affected their business The 


U9 gute, chapter IV 

no Oetter to Court, 9th February, 1745, para 137 

ni Letter to Court, 19th No-vember, 1748, para 56 , Consultatioos, June, 1748 
n: ConaultatioDB, 8th hlarcb, 1748 
no Vide ante, Chapter V 
i« Vide ibid 

»5 Letter to Court, 8rd February. 1743, paras 82 84, tliid, 2nd January 1762, para SO, 
Long, p 93 
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w.'il), liowe\pi, tiled to lediess then giievances on complaints 
being made to him Minor inteindl disputes 
internal somctimes pioved to be a hindiance to the 
Company’s merchants in the matter of piooui- 
ing nil eslments When on the 12th August, 1761, the Council in 
Calcutta asked the meichants if they could provide Amori a (?) 
goods, the lattei leplied that “ the Rajah of that place was dead, 
his biotlieis (weiej quarieling about the succession and then 
motliei (uas) endeavoining to put the go\einrnent into the hands 
of a thud peison, (so) they could not think oi ventuiing to send 
their money thithei to piovide Goods, being afiaid duiing these 
troubles then Gomasihas would be plundered ” 

Political disordris and some otbei factois”^ caused dearness 


ih) Dearnass of pro piovisious, and high piices of cOtton, indigo, 
visions and higu prices aud otliei DiateiiaK, which consideiably 

of articles 

affected the Company s investments, as then 
meichants, daMs, and ijomaslas being thereby reduced to 
sliaitened cncumstauces veiy often failed to make good then 
contracts duly, and also often demanded high prices and leady 
money to purchase goods It is cleai fiom several contempo- 
laiy references that this state of things continued all thioughout 
the peiiod 

The acute cuiiency disorders of the time veiy often disturbed 

the Company’s investments To pui chase 
(i) Cnrrenoj tronbies jq, Bengal, the English Company at 


that time impoited bullion fioui England, which w'as exchanged 
heie foi coins in the banks of Jagat Seth and othei shroffs 


116 Letter to Court, SOih August, 1751, paia 64 
iw Vtde Chapter VIII 

i« Letters to Court, Srd February, 1743 para C5, 13tli August, 1743, paru ll-; 30th 
November, 1740, para 9, 10th January, 1743, para 41, Conoullations, 13tli November, 1752 
116 Letter to Court, 8th December, 1755, pans 8 32, 33, 35 

160 In a contemporary tract entitled ‘ Thoughts on the Present State of Our Trade to 
India,’ by a merchant of Loudon, 1764 (preserved in the Imperial Library, Calcutta), we find 
a Siote of protest against the evport of bullion from England to India 

161 Letter to Court, SOtb November, 1746, para 13, 10th January, 1748, para 43 
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But It had to woik under ceilam disadvantages lesulting fiom 
the multiplicity of coins,’®" which did not always pass foi the' 
same value, and weie hahle to the imposition of vaijing lates 
of hatta 01 discount, propoitionately to then peiiod of use 
The Council in Calcutta wiote to the Couit of Directois on the 
8th Januaiy, 1742 '^New coined siccas not fluctuating in 
Tiade, shiofis attempted to Raise the Batta, so lesolved they 
should pass at no moie than old siccas at 10, Madias lupees 
at 10, and Arcot of Weight at 8 Per Cent Batta to i educe them 
into cuirent lupees of Calcutta The Council again ivrote on 
the 3id February, 1743 “ No vend foi silver at Calcutta though 

Morattoes (Maiathas) wuthdiawn. Mint shut up, so (the) Cossim- 
bazai (factory) sold all the bullion at Sicca rupees 203 pei 
240 sicca weight.” ’®‘ 

The repeated invabious of the Maiathas also occasioned a 
(]) BMy 8^®^* scaicit} of money in Bengal The hank 

and pecuniary troii of Jagat Seth was lobbed by them of a huge 

of the Compjny " “ «. i 

amount , sums of realised rents were sometimes 
plundered by them on the way of then being earned to the 
Na^ab’s tieasuiy , the important market places weie, once and 
again, depiived of their cash and stock , and the oidinary people 
had to protect their lives by paying money to the rapacious 
Maratha soldiers ’®® The Naw'ab had to purchase Balaji Eao’s 
alliance by paying him a large amount, and he had to satisfy 
his onn troops with presents of money and various other gifts ’®® 
The scarcity of money was further increased by the fact that 
the shiojfs and the other wealthy people of West Bengal 
“ transported then money across the Great River (the Ganges) 


152 Verelst, Chapter III , Milbura, Oriental Commerce, Vol II, pp 308 09 

153 Para 173 
131 Para 46 
155 Compare - 

" Bargite la(ia kata kata bS aujana 1 
Nauamate rajara praiara gela dhana II ” 

Bharatacandia 
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for fear of the Maiattoes ” The President of the Council in 
Calcutta had, theiefoie, to wiite to the Council at Madias on the 
5th May, 1746, to send down to Calcutta all the money that had 
arrived for them, and “ as much moie as they could spare fiom 
then necessary occasions ” In response to this, the Madias 
Council sent to Calcutta on the JCth June, 1 746, ten chests 
containing Rs 86,000 in all and a box full of 432 pieces of gold 
mohurs The President and Council at Bombay were also 
requested on the 13th May, 1746, to send to Calcutta whatever 
they could spare , and they accordingly despatched from theie 
some quantity of bullion. 

At such a time, the Company was occasionally compelled 
to borrow money for its investments from some Bengal bankets 
like the Jagat Seths, who had their mam bank at Murshidabad 
with branches in other important cities, Anandiram and Sil- 
krisna of Calcutta, and otheis On the 28th August, 1747, 
the Council in Calcutta advised the Cassimbazar factory, then 
highly embaiiassed foi want of money, to use then Endeavours 
to furnish themselves (with money) from Jugut Sett’s (Jagat 
Seth’s) house On the 9th Eebiuari, 1748, Siikiisna and 
Anandiiam informed the Council through then own goinastas 
that " they had received intelligence from Suratt (Surat) that 
Two Bills of Exchange foi Fifty thousand rupees 50,000 
each were drawn on them (by Mi Wake, President of the 
Bombay Council) in favour of the Calcutta Council and 
that they had the money with them which they were ready 
to pay into their factory at Cassimbazar.” In view of the 


15^ Letter to Court, 80th November, 17 16, pttra 33, Wafa, f IS, 

Letter to Court, 30lh November, 1746, para 33 
^9 Ibtd, para 61 

'60 Letter to Court, lOlh January, 1748, paras 68, 71, 72, 76, 191, 193, 19fi, 197, 198 
Fatebcihand up to 1744 and Mabatabchand after bim 

161 Letter to Court, 30lh November, 1746 The Jagat Setbs were then the principal 
bankers in Bengal, and there were some minor ones in cities like Calcutta and Patna 
J6S Letter to Court loth January, 1748, para 191 
163 Ibtd, para 135 
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financial difficnltips of Ihe Company, the Council oideiecl the 
Ca'j'simba/rii faclois to receive tlie amoiinl and to ‘«end down to 
Ciilcntta 30,000 ‘sicca iiipees out of it 'L’lic\ wcie iilsodueeted 
on the 2nd May of the same year to begin collecting iincstments ; 
but they leplied on the 24lh May “ th«it it was impracticable to 
mike .in\ (imostraents) then merchants allcdging (.illcging) 
w’ant of money and ciedit, and pic'-sing foi Ballances due 
them (since) List 5 eai fin Goodh dilneied to the amount of 3 
Lacks (lacs) of Kupecb ” In the month of July the merchants 
began to cl.imoui toi ready money due flora the Coinpan), and 
they weie kept quiet foi some time by the Council’s assuiance 
that then demands w'ould be supplied with ‘out of the fiist money 
that come to hand ’ ™ In Septcrnbei they piessed the Cassimbazar 
factors veiy much to request the Council to send them a part of 
of the tieasuie received pei ‘ Bombay Castle,’ wdiich had latelj 
amved in Calcutta Jagat Seth Maliatabchand was aLo angi) 
foi not leceiving any share of it, though large ‘sums of nioiiP} had 
been lent out bj him to the English in the different factories The 
Council in Calcutta had no othet alteinatnc than to hiimoiu him, 
and so wrote the follownng to the Cassimbazar factors “ W’c 
should be alwajs glad to serve him when in oui power but that 
the supply of the Bombast Castle w'as so very small that wc could 
not spaie him fiora oui own iu\estniont any moncN that avould be 
satisfactory and thciefoic hoped he w’ould not take amiss wailing 
a little longer as we expected a laigc supplj b} the later ships ” 

In the following yeai (1749 A D ) the Cassimbazar factory 
lepeated its piessing demand for money, especially foi the five 
chests of bullion which had been reseived foi it But considering 
that the “ charges would lun very high in sending a large Party 
of Guards with so small a sum of treasure,” the Council sent 
instead a bill of exchange from one Kamknsna Seth for Es 

16* J{>id,^3ra 151 

16» Letter to Court, ISth Norember, 1743, para 46 

166 Ibid, paras 47 and 19 

161 Letter to Court, 22od December, 1748, para 11 
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2(3,400 on the 6th April The otliei factoiies suffeied similarly 
fiom scaicity of money On the 16th Apiil, 1748, the Council 
in Calcutta also sent the Dacca factois 8 chests of bullion, 
which they disposed of by the middle of June, and by the 
middle of July then “ business was at a stand-still foi want 
of money ” The Dacca factoiy wiote to the Council in 
Calcutta on the 25th July “ complaining that if money be not 
soon sent them, they should be able to make but a small invest- 
ment and have no ‘ Puttim {Palm) Goods ’ and that they 
could take no money theie oi at least undei 12 per cent (interest) 
which if (the Council) appioved ol giving they would tiy what 
Sums could be had ” The Council wiote to the Cassimbazar 
factors to help those at the Dacca factoiy with money fiom Jagat 
Seth’s house, and by about the thud week of August the Dacca 
factors received fiom the Cassimbazai factoiy a note on Jagat 
Seth’s house for 25,000 sicca rupees But they again complain- 
ed in then lettei to the Council, dated the 23id August, that that 
sum too would not suffice for then investments On the 15th 
November they infoimed the Council of then inability “ to proceed 
in their investment, not having wherewithal to defray their 
monthly expenses, no one being willing to lend them one Rupee 
as the Company’s ships were not arrived with treasure ” But 
they got some relief on soon receiving Es 50,000 fiom the 
Cassimbazai factory 

The interests of the Company were nowand then, prejudic- 
ed by the irresponsible conduct of some of its 
diotSTcSpaS^s servants We find two striking instances of 
servaDta— conduct of Sir Francis Russel at 

the Cassimbazar factoiy, and of Mi Humffieys Cole at the Patna 


163 Letter to Court, 10th Auguat, 1719, para 33 

168« Letter to Court, 19th November, 1748, paras 69 and 70 

169 Ihid, paras 72 and 73 

170 Goods commissioned or manufactured to order 

111 Letter to Court, 10th January, 1743, para 76 m J&id, para 72 

119 Ihtd, para 73 m Ibid, para 76 
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Hjs el ilC'i =iin Ztut 


factor)’ Sii Francis Eussel took cba»ge of the Cassimbazai 
factoi) fiom Ml Ricbnd Eyre on tbe 1st 
ApiiJ, 1741, and died of jaundice and diopsy 
on tbe 26tb Febiuai), 1743 Dming bis incumbency at Cassim- 
bazai , be dni not pioperly settle tbe accounts of tbe local mei- 
cbant- foul of Mboin applied to tbe Company, after bis death, 
foi 14,000 lupec'^, w’bicb \^ele due on account of dadm (advance 
mone\), tbougb “ they bid signed Receipts foi tbe full Dadney 
(dadm) but left tb.it sum in Sii Fiancis’ bands foi which be 
ga'ie notes of Hand ” Fatebcband also demanded Es 25,000, 
which Sii Fiancis Eussel bad boiiowed fiom him on bis personal 
account, b) sending bis handnote to tbe Chief of tbe Cassimbazai 
factoiy, who theieupon leplied that admimstiatois bad already 
been appointed b) tbe Majmi’s Couit in Calcutta to settle tbe 
affaiis of Sii Fiancis Eussel, and that aftei all bis property was 
collected, piopoitional distiibution uould be made among bis 
cieditois Hut tbe gomastds of Fatebcband told him that bis 
mastei kneu nobody but tbe Company. To avoid fuitbei tioubles, 
the majoiitj of tbe Council in Calcutta agieed to accommodate 
matteis with Fatecband, who Mould take nothing less than tbe 
Piincipal, ’ but be uas tempoiaiilj satisfied tvben tbe chief of tbe 
Cassimbazai factoiy gave him a handnote to cover tbe inteiest foi 
„ , „ . 25,000 rupees Tbe mal-administration of 

the Patna factory bj Mi Humffieys Cole, 
who bad been appointed to succeed Mi. Baikei to tbe cbiefship 
of that factoiy in 1732 and t-erved m that capacity till 
1743 also gave ii-e to immense tioubles foi tbe Company He 
did not settle accounts with Omichand, bis biotbei Deepehand, 


175 Letter to Coart, 13tli August, 1743, para 31 
till Ibid para 33 

lu iKilter to Court, atli December, 1743, paras 12-16 
I,elter to Court, 8tb No\ ember, 1741, par> 18 

Consultations, 20lb Jul;, 1733, contained in “ Bengal Letters to the Coast and Bay, 

mns ’ 

A liti. r from Clian lerungorc to Mr Hu\gliens, tbe Diitth Director at Hnghli, 
dated 90ih October 17 It,, refers to Deepcblnd as /n«;dur of Clinprah 
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and some ctbei meichants of Patna, but put all of them undei 
confinement when they clamoured for the adjustment of their 
accounts They weie, however, leleased on the interven- 
tion of the Nawab’s government in Decembei, 1742, and after 
Ml. Cole’s departuie fiom Patna, demanded of the Company 
a fail settlement of then old accounts The Council in 
Calcutta appointed a body of supeivisois to enquiie into the 
causes of the tioubles at Patna, and to remove the complaints 
of the merchants, if found tiue The supeivisois leached Patna 
on the 21st Octobei, 1746,*®* but, in spite of then best efPoits, 
could not impiove the deplorable state of affairs there, owing 
to the absence of any lecords and of co-opeiation and suppoit 
of Ml. Cole or any of his servants *®® The consequent loss 
of the Company led the Council in Calcutta to decide, on the 
28th Octobei, 1747, that the Patna factors “ should hold them- 
selves in leadiness foi withdiaiving then factory sometime in 
JanuaiN next.” *®® The Patna factoiy had to be actually with- 
diawn about the end of the year 1748,*®^ and was not le- 
estabhshed till 1757 *®® 

In spite of the finnans of the Empeioi Shuja (1656 A D ) and 
Paiiukhsiyai (1717 A D.), the Company’s tiade 

cuBtom houses was occasioually liable to “impositions and 

exactions”*®' at the chowkies (custom-houses), 
“ planted up and dowm the countiy ” and also at the feny 
ghats *®’* Its vessels w'eie sometimes stopped by the Nawab’s 
officers at the chowkies, and the feny ghats, and could not be 
released ivithoiit payment of duties, more than usual,*®® and also 


iffl Letter to Court, 22nd February, 1747, para 155 

182 Bengal Subah, Vol I, pp 213 26 

163 Letter to Court, 10th Januaiy 1748, pan 255 

184 Groee, Vol II, pp 080 42 

18a Letter to Court, 20th August, 1757 

186 Letter to Court, 8th December, 1755, para 96 

181 G7iat='' A landing place, steps on the bank of a r'ver, a qu ly, a wharf where 
oustoms are commonly levied *’ — Wilson's Glossary, p 175 
IBS Letter to Court, 19th November, 1748, pera 60, 
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(lasiiuib, The Council in Calciiita complained seveial times lo 
the Nawab against these illegal exactions, and at length suc- 
ceeded, laigel}' thiough the elToito of Mi Watts, the chief of the 
Cribsirabrizrii factoiy (since 1752), in obtaining “ an ample 
Peiwannah ipauiamh) both fioin the Gieat (Alivaidi) and Chuta 
Nibobs (piobably lefei to Depot) Goveinois) diiected lo all 
Siibahs, Ea]as (Rajahs), Zainindais foibidding them on pain of 
then highest displeasuic to molest or detain any conveyances 
with the English Diistiicks (dastaks) on any pieteuce whatevei ’ ’ 
This paiiaTiifl/i Tias “ so strongly worded ” as to lead the Com- 
pany to entertain “gieat hopes that it will prevent any inteirup- 
tions 01 Exactions fiom those chowkeys (chowhes) in time to 
come ’’ The Naw^ab infoimed all Bahadais, Giizaihans, 
ChoKheyda^s (watchmen), Izdiddis,^^ and all the Golls,^^ within 
the juiisdiction of the * pechoutrah ' of Murshidabad, “that 
agieeably to the complaint made by the Gomasthas (gomastas) of 
the English Corapanv the Nabob (Naw.ib) granted them a 
peuvannah (imiwanah) for all the Ghats (femes) m the Souba- 
ship of Bengal, that contiary to their ancient customs no new 
Imposition be laid on their Goods by the Rahadaiy’s, etc 
Because the) haie a Phii mound (finnan) from the King (Delhi 
Emperor) as also Senauds (sanads) of former Subahs exempting 
them fiom such impositions ” He also fixed the rates of 
duties to be realised from the Company’s vessels at the ghats 

189 Vttfe Appendix 11 nasf«n=‘' A fee, a perquisite, a commission, specially a fee 
cl lime I by casiiiers and servants on articles purchased, or, on payments mado " — IVilsoiiV 
Olossanj, p 129 

190 Letler to Court, Sth December, 1752, para 96 

*91 Ibid 193 

*93 • A collector of tolls or transit duties ’ 

*94 ‘ An oeScer appointed to tsLe tolls both on the bi{,h roads and at the femes ” 

19a “ A faimei of any item of public rerenne, whether from land, customs, or any other 
sources , the renter of u village or estate at a stipulated rale *— IVifeon’s Glossary, p 214 
196 Gola’="A gram or suit store, or market, a place where it is sold wholesale”— 
Ibtd, p IS 

*99 Pachotra.B Orig Poflc7iofra=a custom or toll house for inland traffic 
*98 Ytde Appendix & *99 
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The English Company had to encountei the compel ition of 


(m) Cojupetilion of 
the EuTopean aod the 
Asiatic traders. 


the othei European and the Asiatic tradeis It 
IS not tiue that the Dutch were the only Euro- 
pean aval of the English Company in the field 


of Bengal’s corameice in the mid- eighteenth centuiy Othei 


Euiopean tiadeis, like the Fiench, the Poituguese, the Piussians 


and the Danes, as well as the Asiatic tiadeis, like the Aimenians, 


the Mughals, the Pathans, and some others, weie then actively 
engaged in trade iii diffeient parts of Bengal They sent their 
gomastas to the aiming s who enhanced the pt ices of cloths, and 
othei articles, to the great inconvenience of the English factois 
Thus, in 1741, the price of saltpetre at Patna rose to six ‘ Ely ’ 
(liah 01 current rupees) ownng to the competition of the local 
Dutch factois with the English tiaders In 1744, the English 


factors at Dacca expeiieneed great troubles in procuring tanjeehs 
(a variety of cotton cloth) and mulmulls {malmals, a variety of 
fine muslin), as the Pathans, the Mughals, and the Aimenians 
had raised their prices to a high degree In 1751, the mer- 


chants m Calcutta demanded of the Company advance money to 
purchase some varieties of cloths, “ as the Fiench and the Dutch 
by having made large coutiactsfoi them enhanced then piiccs 
Mr Nicholas Cleiirabault chief of the Dacca factoiy since 
jl749,“® wiote to the Council in Calcutta on the 14th September, 

1752 , that on account of the “emulation of the French lately 
settled there,” he was compelled to purchase more cloths of 
inferioi quality than should have been done, “ to prevent the 
Company (fiom) being disappointed in quantity ordered ” 


200 Gorreapondance du Conseil. elo , 2nd partie. pp 331 iZ 

201 Letter to Court, 11th December, 1741, paiaa 106 and 135, 3rd Angnet. 

1744, paras 14,15,16,19, ibid, 20 lh August, 1751, para 46, Consultations, 25th September, 
1762, Letter to Court, Sth Dece'^ber 1755, pains 28 and 31 

202 Letter to Court , 30th January, 1‘742, para 5 

203 Letter to Court, 3rd August, 1714, para 19 
201 Letter to Court, 20th August 1751, para 40 

205 Letter to Court, 10th August, 1749, para 24 

206 Consultations, 25th September, 1763 
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The ISiiplnh Company’s trade A\as s>ihjecl also to ocea&ional 
miennplions fiom sonic or othci local Zamind.lis In 1741, 
Ml Tlcniy Campion ivliilc coniiii" fioin Bencoolen on 
‘ Piincc>s Augusta ’ with two Biiiopeans 
the ZnwSfi'”'' ‘'Omc ' Jfl.tcnrs ' landed a^lioie in Oiissa 
foi waioi and piOMsions The Ttfijah of 
Cornea (Konilwi) then detained linn and his paity, and 
demanded 2,000 uipces, a piece of scarlet cloth, and a gold 
watch, foi then lelease The Company had to piiiehase it by 

satisf 3 ing his demands In ]748, goods belonging to some 
merchants of the Company weie stopped at Hajiriihatcc (?) 
by Pnjah Amioopaman (^), and a poitioii of these was lost 
In the same jeai, the Zamiiidai of Piiltah (Fultah) stopped 
seveial boats having English dastalf,, and c\actcd nionej fioin 
the Coiiipaiij’s merchants-''’’ In 3755, Rajah Tilakchaiid of 
Buidwan*’® stopped the Company's business within his juiis- 
diction by putting chowhes (guaids) upon all the Company’s 
lactones theic, and In impiisoning its gomasids The Council 
in Calcutta considered it to be an cxticmeh insolent and unjusti- 
fiable step, and decided that the Picsident should “ picpaie an 
address to the Nawab, and send up a chnhdB} immediatelj wiih 
It, complaining of the Rajah’s insolence and unw an anted 
pioceedings in stopping the Honouiablc Company s business 
tiansacted in hispiovinces and seizing then elTccts,” and that be 
should insist upon " a piopei lepiiraand being sent to the Rajah 
and the usual cuiiencj gnen to the Companj’s aftairs at the 

LoUer to Court, 11th Januw , 1712, porn 160 
-OS Consultatjon’i, Apul, 1718 
203 Ihd 

210 The cause of th(* inisnodtrstandiDg was Ihii — Bain ibin KaMraj, a poinaslu ot Ibo 
Bard wan Bajali, owed Bs C,3u7 to Mr «To1]d W^ood The latter, failiiip to secure the 
payment of the amount, lodged a complaint against Bum’iban in the Mayor’s Court, and 
having obtained a warrantor sequestration against him, sealed up Uio Eojnb’s house and 
effects in Calcutta This gave a great offence to the Bajah —Consultations, Ist April, 1755 
A staff bearer A necessary attendant in the train of some great men who pro- 
claimed the approach of visitors and earned in his hands a largo silver staff of about 
five feet long *' 
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awungs situated in his jurisdiction.” This repiesentation to 
the Ntivvab pio^luced the desiied effect as he immediately oidered 
the JBuidwau Rajali to remove all lestraints upon the Company’s 
trade 

Relahatoiy measures weie not lackmg on the part of the 
Company when urgently needed In August, 
adopted 1“ chaige of the chowla 

at Rangasoula®^ “ growing very troublesome, 
stopping sloops and boats,” the Council in 
Calcutta oideied one of its of&ceis to pioceed theie with twenty 
men, to seize his chou hi, and bung him up as a prisonei 
On his letiiin from Ragasoula, on the 28th Septembei, aftei 
having lecoveied all the boats of the Company detained theie, 
the ofificei infoimed the membeis of the Council that though on 
his aiiival there the Zammdat (of Fultah) hud opened file on 
them, yet ” he landed his men and burnt the thowki,” where- 
upon the said Zamindai ” made good his escape into the neigh- 
bouring jungles, and sent an assuiance that he would never 
stop any raoie boats with English colouis ” In the same 
month, Dulput Ray, an agent of Mir Jafai, stopped at Hugh 
some boats bearing the Company’s dastaks, and took these to 
Cutdalpara (?), with a view to distiibuting the goods among his 
men When the Company’s vakils complained against it to the 
naib faiijdai of Hugh, the lattei declared that he had no hand in 
the mattei, and had no authority ovei that man The members of 
the Council in Calcutta then thought it necessary to recover these 
boats by force, and accordingly decided to send Captain Robeit 
Hamilton with a party of soldieis foi that purpose, and kept two 
boats in readiness foi any futuie emergency Captain Robeit 


Z12 Consultations, let April, 1755 

CoDBultations, 5th May, 1755 Vtde Appendix H 
A creek rnnuing south of Rulpi into the Hugh river 
MS Letter to Court, 23nd Fehrmty, 1747, para 104 

me Mir Jafar, the Balthsln or Army Chief of Ahvardi, was then appointed Deputy 
Governor of OrissS Vide ante, p 100 
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Tvas oicleiecl to pioceecl up the iivei Hugh, and to lelease all boats i 
(with the Company’s dastahs), that had been stopped, “ by fan 
means if anj possible (oi) otheiwise, to use his utmost force and 
when he had cleaied the Boats to send these bound downwards 
hithei (Calcutta) with a paity of soldieis and himself with the 
remaining men undei his command to proceed to Nuddea 
(Nadia),” to await theie the arrival of some boats of the Company 
fiom Cassimbazai 

The English Company also tried, dining this peiiod, to 
asseit a supeiioi light over otheis in matters 
Eno^“rcom^nv*to of trade in Bengal In 1751 the Council in 
mThTelid of 'trade®*"' Cdlcutta stuctlj Warned the ' Blacks ’ (native 
merchants), residing there, against the practice 
of dealing with the Fiench in goods suitable foi the European 
markets. In the same yeai, in accordance with the orders of 
Couit of Dneclois, the Council in Calcutta intimated the Arme- 
nians that they must pay consulage on then exports “ equally 
with the covenanted servants,” and affixed public notices to the 
gates of the foit foibidding all persons living within the limits of 
the Company’s jurisdiction to export any goods <'iom Calcutta 
without a permit fiom the consulage-Collectoi. The fiee 
merchants ““ again were * an eye-soie ’ to the servants of the 
Company, as they inteifeied with then trade Eaily in Janu- 
ary, 1753, John Wood, a free merchant, applied to the Council in 
Calcutta for a dastaK, on the ground that vvuthout it he w^ould be 
1 educed to ‘ the condition of a foreigner, or indeed of the 
meanest black fellow ” But this request was not to the 

Letter to Coart, 22nd February, I7d7,para 105 
Letter to Goort, 4th February, 1751, para 62 
Letter to Court, 20th August, 1751 

^0 The free merchants were “ sometimes composed of those who bad resigned the 
Companvs serMcc, sometimes of those who had found tbeir way to India and obtained a 
licence to continue under the Company s protection, and occasionally of traders who were 
merely present on sufferance ' — Hamilton, Trade SeJattons, p 168 
Long, Introduction, p sw 

^ Cou'.ultatious, IStU January, 1753 Holuell remarked on it “ The foreign trade of 
the settlement is become much loo general ” 



li'ong of the membeis of the Council m Calcutta They stiongly 
T-nderaned it m then letter to the Couit of Diiectois, dated the 
loth Januaiy, 1753 “ We beg to repiescnt to youi Honours 

tlie great prejudice such a hbeily would be to the place in general, 
foi if it be permitted, a free merchant by lending his name 
\\ithoul any capital of his own and by the assistance and concern 
of the natives, he maj always set voyages on foot of utter 
desti notion of the tiade of this settlement in general, and a 
ceitain injiiiy to eveiy gentleman in the seivice ” 

One very disquieting feature in the field of Bengal’s tiade 

during this peiiod was the abuse of the 

Abuse of dttstals 

Compan} s daUaks by its servants They 
frequently utilised these iii their private tiade, and even went so 
far as to sell these occasionally to some ‘ b/ttc/ctrodeis ’ (native 
merchants), whose ^oods weie thus taken fiom one place to 
another free of duties In order to prevent this, the Cumpany 
oidered in 1762 that the names of “ the real propiietors of goods 
should be stated ” ^ in the dastaks The Bui opean rivals (the 
Dutch and the French)" of the English were aho sometimes 
supplied with goods by the servants of the English Company for 
their personal gain, and these goods passed free of duties under 
dastaks of the English Company The Court of Directors 
wrote to the Council in Calcutta on the 3lst January, 1756 
“ You must be extremely careful to prevent all abuses of the 
Dusticks {dastaks), that the G-oveinment may have no pretences 
to interrupt the trade on that account, which we are afiaid they 
have sometimes too much reason for ” This abuse of dastaks, 
besides causing some loss to the Company, deprived the Nawab’s 
government of a considerable amount of revenue from the source 
of customs, and was also a cause of gieat hardship for those 
poor merchants of Bengal, 11110 had to pay duties for then trade 
David Eanme has given a graphic desciiption of the anomalies, 


223 Consultations, Olb October, 1763 

221 Court's Letter 31st January, 1765, para 6C 

225 Ibjd.'para 66 
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winch it pioducpd, 111 the following noid*? " The injustice to 

\ 

the Moors (Muhatnmidan'') consisted in that being by their 
couite-y peimitted to live heie as meichauts, to protect and 
judge what natives weie their servants and to tiade custoin-fiee, 
we undu that pretence pntected all the Nabab’s (Nauab’s) 
subjects that claimed oui piote-’tio i, thmiih they weie neither 
oui seivants noi our maichants, and give oui dustiichs {dastahs) 
or passes to num'ieib of natives to tiade cusiom-fiee, to the 
gieat prejudice of the Niwab’s levenue, nay moie, ue levied 
large dutieb upon goodb brought into our districts from the very 
people that permitted us to trade custom-riee, and by numbeis of 
other impositions (fiamed to raise the Company’s revenue), some 
of which were luinoub to oui selves such as taxes on marnages, 
piovisions, transfeiiing land property, and ciused eternal clamour 
and compiaints against us at Court ” 

These abuses did not escape the attention of Siiajuddaulah, 
who_i3omplained “ that the Biitish had abused 
ufdauUh the privileges of trade granted them by then 

firman ” But the battle of Plassey soon decided 
his fate, and the disoidei , that followed it, aggravated the 
abuses On the 15tb July, 1757, Mu Jafar 
abusM*^ifter°pias 3 ey^° issucd a soiiad Confirming the privileges of the 
Company in defimte and emphatic terms, and 
he pissed orders against hampering English tiade in any way 
Technically speaking, “ with regard to trade no new privileges 
were asked of Mu Jafar, none indeed weie wanted by the 
Company who were contended with the terms granted them in 
1717227 ^11 jg mj doubt that the victory of the Company 

at Plassey greatly increased its prestige and influence No 
soonei had this influence been felt than * ‘ many innovations were 
practised by some of the Company’s servants or the people 
employed under their authority ” ^ They began to tiade in 

226 Causes of the loss of Calcutta by David Bancie, Hill, Vol III, p 384 

227 Yansittart's Narrative, Vol I, p 24 

226 Ibtd 
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.'i licles “ wbloh weie before piohibited,” and they claimed also 
t .emption from duties not only on the Compmy’s exports 
md imports but also on all articles in their private 
iiade Oime has aptly remarked " but as it is 

the natuie of man to err with great changes of fortune, many, 
not content with the undisputed advantages acciuing fiom the 
rctoliition, immediately began to trade in "^alt and other articles, 
which had hitheito been jpiohibited to all Europeans , ” ^ 

Then illegal trade continued to giow during the two dyarchies 
in Bengal between 1757 A B and 1772 A D 



CHAPTEE YIII 


Genrral Ecoromic Conditions 
1 AgiictiUure 

Agiicultuie has ahviys foimed an important element in the 
economic life of the people of Bengal With 
pitanfcipmenUn the hei “ vjst plain of the most fertile soil in the 
Soph of woild,” and “ wateied by many navigable 

livers,” this province “ seems marked out by 
the hand of natiiie, as the most advantageous legion of the eaith 
foi agiicultuie In addition to iirigation by rivers, canals, 
and tanks, ® numeious-'temporaiy blinds were constructed eveiy 
season foi the storage of rainfall, and these weie “ kept by the 
government for the public benefit, every man paying foi his 
portion of a diain ” 

The chief agiicultuial products weie paddy, wheat, pulses, 
oil-seeds, jute, sugaicane, tobacco, cotton, betel, etc Mr 
Oirae writes ' “ Eice which makes the gieater pait of their food 
IS produced in such plenty in the lower parts of the province, that 
it IS often sold at the late of two pounds foi a faithing* , a 
numbei of other arable giains, and a still gieatei variety of fiuit 
and culinaiy vegetables, as well as the spices of then diet, are 
laised as wanted, with equal ease sugar, although requiring 
raoie attentive cultivation, thrives everywhere ”® The 

Euiopean Companies did not export the agiicultuial goods of 

^ Dow, "Vol I, czxxvi 

* Bto'voriiroe, Yol I, p 396 

S Parker, The War in India pp 5-6 

* 1 e , about a pice a aeer, or 10 ns a tnauad 

5 Onro. Indostau, Yol II, p 4 
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'Bengal to then countnes, but these weie, as has been pievioiisly 
oninted out, exported to diffeient parts of India, and to the 
oiher countiies of Asia.® 

No important change in the system of land-tenuie, or in the 
mode of levenue-collection, was effected during this peiiod But 
the'Maiatha invasions,’ and the ravages of the Poituguese and the 
^Iiigb.,® must have gieatly injured the interests of the agn- 
ciilluiists of Bengal for the greater part of it It would be iMong 
. , fo minimise then influence on the economic 

by the calamities of Condition of tlic rural areas Tn fact, they 
distuibed the even tenor of life of the bulk of 
the lural folk The giowing political disoideis in the province 
after 1757, and the oppiessions of the amiils (government con- 
ti actors for revenue) aftei 1765, added to the miseries of the 
Bengal agricultuiists,® who had their cup of distress filled to the 
brim bi the great famine of 1770 About the yeai 1772, Mr 
Pattullo observed “ The unwise piactice of pushing up the lents 
every yeai in Bengal, has affoided a full demonstration of the 
destiuctive consequences, by having rendeied many of these 
lands desolate.” 


® Vide anU p 181 

1 “Chasa LoKartn yata yaya palniii I 
Bicbao balailera pi^be lansala laia II ” 

['* The agricultarisls of the Katvarla caste fooL to their heels with their plrngbs anil 
paddf-seeds on the back of their hullocks ”] 

Maharaftrapurana, lines 303 06 < ompare — 

" Chele ghumalo pada juralo bargl elo dese i 
Bulbulile dhSn kfaeyeche kba na diba kise II " 

I" The children haye fallen asleep, the quarters have become q net, Giuti the 
Bargis liaio entered into our land, the bulbuls (birdo) have eaten up paddj grama, how 
to pay the rent I”] 

^ The r inSuence was confined to Eastern Bengal just as that of the Maratha iD\asions 
extended over Western Bengal 

3 Letter of Richard Bechcr to the Secret Committee of the Court of Direct ora, S4th 
May, 1760 

Pattullo, An Essay upon the cultivation of the Lands, and improvements of the 
Revenues of Bengal, p 7 

28 
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2 Mark eis and Pi tea, of Ail ides 

Evei}' impoitant city had a hazai oi inaiLet within its boun- 
daiy “ Bfl;sf7?s flourished even 111 places, n Inch were not tiade 
centies The maikels m the cities contained 
shops of almost every aiticle of necessity as w'ell 
as liixuiy, such as paddy, rice, fire-wood, sw'eet- 
meats, siigai, hhna (unrefined sugail, milk, ghee, betel-leaves, 
betel-nuts, mace, nutmegs, sandal, saffion, etc Earaapra- 
sada, a contemporaiy Bengal w'litei, thus describes the jew’elleiy 
and cloth depaitments of the market in the iicli and populous 
city of Buidwan “ Beyond these the poet 
markefat^Bwdwa^^ (Suudara) saw the king’s market with thousands 
of foieign merchants sitting theie There weie 
hundreds of traders, and ‘shopkeepers, countless gems, pearls, 
andiubies. There w’eie also vaiious kinds of fine and beautiful 
clothes, such as, oanat (felt-clothl, makhmal (lelvet), liallii, 
hlvusnm^^ hutadai (spdtted -cloths), dalfaia,^' indldat,^^ am] vaiious 
Dthei kinds, much liked by the Imiis (the iicb) There weie 
many hlati (foreign) articles of fancy prices oi of fashionable 
lesigns,^^ w'hicli weie, how'evei, heaped togetbei foi want of cus- 
omeis Everything was cheap and easily available 

3agbai Kotwal, with piide equal to that of the Lord ot Death, 
nd with eyes reddened, was piesent there on an elephant’s 
>ack.’’ The towns of Bow'aniganj (Bhawainganj in Maldah 


This js clear from the description of cilies in Vijayaramj's Tirthaniangala (17C9 
D ), where the anthor has carefully noted the market places visited by him and his master 
$necaadra Gho$ala Vide s Iso Stavorinav, Vol I, pp 112,513 

“ Naltoiir has a large bazar but is a place of no trade " — Hennell a Jonrnah, p 83 
Vijayararna, pp 39 40, SharatiLandia, chapter on MSanna hesahra Jiisah , fioni 
s chapter we can also get an i lea of the articles of dany ccinsuiuption in a middle class 
Illy 

Uefers to cloths mmufactured in Bhusna paragana of the Dacca District 
Cloths manufactnred in the Dacca District 
>6 Cloths manufactured in the Maldah District 

According as we read ' be4 kimmater ’ or be4 iismater * , the latter is more probable, 
e in the nest sentence the writer speaKa of the cheapoesa of all goods 

!RaaiaDrn<n<9a « 
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ni'tiict), Sibaganj (ih the Maldah distiict), Swaiupganj (in the 
'Irddah distiict), and Jaraalgaii] (in the Dinajpm district) weie 
'' famous mat kels for giain, as then names imply ” Bhag- 
u angola, situated 18 miles noith-east of Beiliampoie in the Mur- 
=:hidabad distiict, was an impoitant maiket foi grain, oil, and 
ghee, theie the customs levied on giains expoited amounted to 
tbice lacs of lupees a yeai Ponjeli, standing on the eastern 
bank of the Hugh iivei, had a market foi com, and expoited a 
gieat quantity of iice 

The city-maikets weie piobably oigamzed and contiolled by 
the Zamindars in then lespective localities One of the impoit- 
ant functions of the kotivals (the Police Inspec- 
inaAefs"*"*”" tois) was to loolc after tile markets, to pi event 
• theie all sorts of disordeis, to examine the 
weights and measiiieh as well as the quality of the provisions 
sold, and to legulate the puces of aiticles Anybody, who vio- 
lated the standaid icgulations, was subjected to a seveie punish- 
ment “ Poi letail pui chases, coioues, which formed the lowest 
medium of exchange in Bengal, weie pievalent 


Holwell, T H E , P 193 

20 lbtd,p 19J Cotnpaje " Tie boats aoon reatlied llio imrivet-plata at Bhogwaa- 
golui and all sltoutird out ‘ Hari, Han 1 ’ They nrete liigbly pleased to see the market, and 
n albed throng]] the whole city on foot The maibet, beaultful to look at, extended 4 1 m 
leight miles), and was full of numerous siialhans (shell workeis), Kflaidm IbeP metal- 
workers), and wearers The streets were full of grocers shops, and they all spoke highly 
of tbe market There were also lonnmerabte grain ffolas (rice and paddy barns) there ” — 
Vijayatwma, pp 39-40 Vijaynrama gives almost similar descriptions of markets in other 
cities, snch as Il5’mahal (I&id, p 43), Ealigaii) (Jhrd, p 4(i), Futwah (/bid, p 62) Cassim- 
bazar (p 190), Edtwah (p 193], Nadid (p SOS) 

Grose, Vol II, p 236 

21 ** No one could sell anything in lesi than the proper weight, or cheat others by in 
creasing (be price The Gap punished him 'who violated the regulations The customers as 
well as Ihe shopkeepers were ill required to obey his orders ‘ Firan ojan ’ (*<4 weight) was 
Iho standard weight m tbe market , nowhere w'ns the weight more or less thin this standard ” 
Samasera Gajtta Pflntlit -T^yptcal Selections, Part 11, p 1863 

23 ' These being insnffii-ieat, I took some coicnes from others " — Bhnritarbandra, Chap 
iei on Malimra hesahra htsah Stavonnus, Tol I,pp 461-69 The va'ue of cpjims in Bengal 
varied — accordii g to Bolts, 4 000 to 1 801 coiones made a rujiee, according to Stavorions, 4,8(i0 
to 5,200 , and according to Rickard, 2,660 
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Dining this peiiod llieie were sevcial huzOts wilhin the 
Company’s ]inisdictJon in Calcutta, viz, Bain Bazai, Sobba 
Buzai, Dbobripaia Bazai, Hatbkbola Bazar, 
Mnrifets jn Ctticntia Bfigb Bazai, Cbarlcs Bazai, Shyam Bazai, 
New Bazai, Begum Ba/ai, Cba^itola Bazar, 
John Nagoip, and Gunge oi Moody Bazar (situated in the distiici 
of Govindapui) These inaikels weie profitable soiiices of 
income to the Company Its Gollcctoi and Deputy Colicctoi 
of levenues fanned these out legularlj, and lealised the 
due amount ol levenues. The faimeis levied duties on 
ever} article sold in the maikots ^ Coriuptioiis might have 
been piactised in fainiing these out Holvvell, on assuming 
the office of Collectoi in July, 1752,^ dismissed Govindaiama 
Mill a, the then ' black collcCtoi ’ (Deputy 
Gonadaruini Mitrn Golleitor), foi “ lieavv’ fiauds ” 111 connection 

chorgtd wi«li corrup 

tion in the matter of u'ltli tliG fanning of the Goinpanv’s hazais 
farming the CiLutta . 

mnrLeia foi ' tlic V eais 17-J9, 1760, aiid 1751 He 

pointed out that the farms had not been 
sold by public auction, or by an outciy, in the piesence of 
the Zamindai, but that the puces bad been settled in the 
house of Govindaiama Mitia, who undei fictitious names took 
most of the good ones for himself, and disposed of the lest, that 
were moie precarious, to Ins friends and lelatives ; and that 
he reported these puces to the ZamindSis for confiimation, 
and sev'eial “ pathls ” were ordeied to be 
tb\ afuncTin * cS diaum out accordingly But the majority 
of the membeis of the Council m Calcutta 
were of opinion that Govindaiama “was not 
accountable foi any gains oi other advantages that he had 


Consultalioos, 9tli October, 1762 , ‘ Calcutta in the olden times — its localiti s ' in 
Calcutta Review 1852 

HoIireU, Indian Tracts, pp 310 16 
Holwell, I H B , pp 120 21 

^ Leases containing description of lands, maiket3,etc , gmn to farmers and the amount 
of rent charged 

Holwell, Indian Tracts, pp 180 83 
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gatbeiecl on the farms foi these thiee jeais,”®® and so acquitted 
him 

During the few years immediately preceding the peiiod 
under review, the puces ot the necessaries ot 
Price of nniciea were cheap In 1729, these weie sold 

in Murshidabad as follows ^a) hMsphool 
fane lice, first quality, 1 md 10 seeis a lupee, second quality, 
1 md 23 seers a lupee, and thud soit, 1 md 35 seers a rupee , 
(fa) coarse dcsnd iice, 4i mds 25 seeis a iiipee , (c) coarse 
poo? hie lice, 4 mds 25 seeis a rupee , (d) coaise nninsaiah 
lice, 5 mds 25 seeis a lupee , (e) coaise kinkashdlee {kdikdMli) 
lice, 7 mds 20 seeis a lupee , (/) wheat, fiist quality, was 
sold 3 mds a lupee, and second quality, 3 mds 30 seeis a lupee , 
(flf) barley was sold 8 mds a lupee , (li) hlienot (a kind of grain 
foi feeding, hoises), 4 mds 35 seeis a lupee , {i) oil (first sort), 
21 seeis a lupee, (second soit), 24 seers a lupee , {]) ghee (first 
soit), LOi seeis a lupee, (second sort). Hi- seeis a lupee In 
1738, lice was sold at Dacca fiom 2 mds 20 seers to 3 mds. 
a rupee, and capos (law-cotton), 1 md foi 2 or 2| lupees “ 

But, aftei 1740 the prices of these aiticles went up in 
different paits of Bengal In 1743 the provisions sold so deai 
at Balasoie that the local weaveis could purchase iice at the 
late of only 10 seeis a lupee,®* and this state of things continued 
there foi a few years In the same yeai, the Company’s 
merchants in Calcutta “ repiesented (that) cotton aad piovisions 
being dear several articles must be advanced in price.”"'' The 
Council in Calcutta wrote to the Couit of Directois on the 3id 
February 1746 ” Eice so excessive Deal, 30 seeis only foi 


® Public Proceedings, lltli October, 1752 

30 Long, p 85 

31 Fort William JisBenue Consuhaltons, dated 29tli Ko\ember, 1776, quoted in Appendta; 
16 to the Sixth Report, 1782 

33 ConsulUlions, llth December, 1752 
33 Letter to Court 3rd February, 1743, pora 65 
Letter to Court, 3rd February, 1746, parn 67 
35 Letter to Court, ISlb-August, 1743, para 11 
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a lupee, oideied the coaise not to be sold in the Bazai under 
a maund pei lupee, land Duty on Giam and rice taken oS 
In the month of August of the same jeai, the Company’s 
meichants m Calcutta infoimed the Council in Calcutta that 
it was veiy difficult to piovide gniiahs owing to “ the excessive 
cieainess of cjtton The puce of silk was also \eiy high®® 
The Company did not realise the duties on iice and oil foi the 
j^eai 1751, amounting to neaily Es. 500, in consideiation of 
the gieal distress and hard&hip of the people owing to the 

dearness of those two ai tides ® Puithei, the puce of iice was 

lowered and fixed by it at the following rates for Noi ember 
hund lice, 35 seers a rupee, and ordinary rice, 1 md 10 seers 
a rupee The Council in Calcutta issued “ public notices in 
all the market places that no person should exact higher puces 
than hereafter specified undei a severe penalty ” Thus in that 
year, rice was sold in Calcutta 1 md 32 seeis foi 1 lupee 4 
annas, grains, 1 md a-rupee, wheat, 1 md 32 seeis for 1 rupee 
4 annas, flour, 1 md 3 seeis for 3 rupees, oil, 1 md foi 5 rupees 
But in the next year, the puces of those articles became higher, 
lice being sold 1 md 16 seeis for 2 rupees 8 annas, gram, 1 md 
12 seeis for 3 rupees 5 annas 6 pies, wheat, 1 md (5 seers for 

4 rupees 11 annas, flour, 1 md for 8 rupees, oil, 1 md for 11 

rupees In 1754, fine rice was sold in Calcutta at 32^ seers 
a rupee, and coaise rice, 40 seers At Dacca, the price of all 
vaueties of cloths rose in 17^2 neaiiy 30 p c since 1738 ^ 

Para 105 Letter to Ooort, 30ih November, 1746, para 9 

Letter to Court 10th January, 1746, para 41 

Consultations, 9th November, 1751 Mr Holf-eil opposed the remission of dnty on 
the ground that the money would not go to the poor, but to tbe dealers 

ID Tbe term, ‘ blind ’ meant season There were three ' bunds ’ or seasons for spinning 
the co-oona The No’iember ‘bund ' Hsted from 1st O.’ober to the end of Pebriiary, the 
Match ' bund ’ from Isl M irch to 30th June , the J u'y ' bund ’ from 1st July to 30th September 
Mursbidab id Duirict Gazetteer, p 13 .Wilson Vol l.p 897 
Letter to Court, 2nd J-iniiary 1753 
4D Consultations 20tb Notember, 1752 
*D CoDSUllati nS) lO'h June, 1751 
Consultations , lllli December, 1752 
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O’l the 2Sth October of the same yeai, the English factois at 
) ijilea mfoimed the Council in Calcutta that due to the “ very 
V .iMoidmaiy rise (in the puce) of cotton theie the value 
j1 linjlas was incieased about 20 per cent beyond then 
goneial price, since which cotton has had no fall and use, 
which was then as usual at neai two mauuds foi a lupee 
has lose to 25 seeis so that the mauufactuie of a piece of 
Tiigdea cloth fiom two annas has rose to five annas ” ” Thus 
the prices of the articles of common use went on incieasing 
year by yeai till the sufferings of the people of Bengal knew no 
bounds as a result of the dieadful famine of 1770 


So fai as the pre-Plassey peuod is conceined, foiii factors 
contiibuted to enhince the puces of the afoiesaid articles 
(i) the lavages and pluncleis of the i\laiatlias, (ii) the imposition 
of heavy duties in Ca-lcutta on gioss sales of the articles of piime 
necessity,'*® (iii) competition among the foieign merchants, and 
(la) occasional natuial calamities *’ 

It IS deal fiom copious lefeieiices in the lecords of the 
Company that the Maratha incuisions proved 

to be a soLiice of immense misery to the people 
of Bengal causing the scaicitj and deainess 
of all goods of oidmaiy use, like nee, oil, grains, and cloths, etc 
In contemporary liteiatuie also we find a graphic descuption of 
the state of destitution to which the people wen* leduced as a 
result of the deva-itations carried on b\ the Vfuatha invaders 
Grangaiama writes “ I'he Baigls (the Maiathas) plundered and 
murdered all whom they could lay hold of, with the result that 
no provision could be had , iice, pulses {dal) of all sorts, oil, 
ghee, floui, sugar, and salt, bega i to be sold at one seei a rupee 
The misery of the people was so greit as to beggar description 
Numbers died of starvation ; gnajd (Indian hemp) and tobacco could 


IE GoDsultationSi 13tb November, 17S2 
IE Consultations, 9tli November, 17SI 
17 Consnltalions, 20tb November, 1752 
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not be pui chased, so also vegetables of all kinds.”^® We can very 
well notebeie the high puces of articles in Burdwan, as mentioned 
by Bhaiatacandia m bis descuption of the Mallm’s marketing 
for Sundaia, to nbom she rendered a detailed account of hei 
purchases She had purchased sweetmeats at the rate of 1 seei 
per 1 Mhan (i e , 1 rupee) , ^ a seei of sugar at S panas (annas), 
sandal wood, cloves, and nutmegs were very rate in the market ; 
ghee could be pui chased with great difficulty after a search 
throughout the whole market , a pan (20 gandas) of betel-leaves 
had been pui chased bv her at 2 panas (2 annas), and eight bundles 
of firewood at 8 panas fannas) These rates were regarded as 
abnormal, and it was apprehended that these would rise higher 
day by day This apprehension was not unfounded Bhaiata- 
candra completed his work in 1752, and it may be leasonably 
supposed that the high puces he desciibed were due to the 
M.iidtba ravages in Buiduan, which city had been most severely 
affected by these 

The imposition of heavy duties on the ai tides of absolute 
' necessity in Calcutta became also a source of 

hea\y gicat haulship to the people there To cover 

the charges of these duties, the merchants 
laised the puces of articles, the burden of w'hich fell on the 
ordinary consumers, who could not help purchasing victuals 
needed to keep body and soul together 

The competition among the foreign traders was again greatly 
instrumental in enhancing the puces of cotton 
nmLg the’'°fo5«!{D ^•nd Silk piece-goods To collect then invest- 
mjrchinta mcots quickly, the European factors offered 

high puces for these to the businessmen and the weavers The 
ordinary inhabitant', of Bengal, who derived no benefit from 
these investments, had to suffer in the long run by paying high 
puces for then clothings.®® 

4 

MAbara^tratnirSna, hi ea 2S4 42 
Firminger, Ftfth Beport, Vol IT, p 216 
“ For further details on tbia point, vtde ante, p '209 
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Natural calamities like floods and famines too had then 

share in met easing the prices of agiioultural 
Natural calami Govindaiama Mitia uiote to Ml 

Drake, Piesident of the Council in Calcutta, 
on the 20th November, 1752, that the rains of 1751 “ having 
ovei flowed the country enough to di own whatevei was planted 
in the low grounds ” caused a ‘ great famine,’ the like of which 
had not been known “ foi these sixty yeais past, foi it rose to 
so dreadful a height ” that many of the inhabitants “ peiished 
within the town with hunger, a troth well-known to every one,” 
and piovisions became excessively deai 


3 Manufactuiing Industries 

The economic importance of Bengal was due mainly to her 
High quality of ®xfensive and varied manufactures of cotton and 
fSoturea"^ pioduced “ cloth of all kinds, most 

beautiful muslins, silk, raw or woiked ” 
Ml Pattullo lemarked in 1772 that the “ demands for Bengal 
manufactures can nevef lessen, m legaid that their quality 
IS so peculiar to that country, that no nation on the globe 
can either equal oi rival them ” 

Of course, agricultuie formed an important occupation of 
. ^ the bulk of the people, but ” the vacation from 

Agricultare and manu l l > 

fdctures want hand jn agriculture,’ lemarks Ml Oime, left “a 

h ind 

much gieatei numbei of the inhabitants, than 
can be spaied in others, .it leisure to apply themselves to the 
loom, so that moie cotton and silk aie raanufactuied in Bengal 
than in thrice the same extent of country throughout the empire 
and consequently at much cheaper lates The gi eater pait of 
these manufactures and of the raw silk is exported , and Bui ope 
receives the largest share , the rest goes by land and sea to 


« Hill, Vol m.p 216 , Hadiiaittl-AqaTim,! 113a 
^ Fattnllo, op ett , p 26 

29 
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diffeient paits of the Bmpiie ” Thus, m Bengal agiiculture 
and manufactuies then went hand in hand “ 

The weaving manufactories “ weie dispersed thioughout the 
, „ oountiVi” and each distiicl was noted for the 

Localisation of ailL. t i. i xi «>: « 

and ooiton xnanufac manufacture of a distinct type of cloth borne 

important towns, like Maldah, Haiial, Serpur, 
Balikushi, and Oogmaii, lying within the Zamindarl of Earn 
BhavMl of Natoie, weie famous for manufacturing the follow- 
ing varieties of piecegoods — (o) “ for the Europe markets, 
cossaes (]tliasa=fa\Q cloths with diagonal patterns), elatches, 
hnmmums, chowtahs (oi chautahis—’iheets folded four times), “ 
ootdlly, soosies (sitsi or striped coarse fabrics), seeisuchers (hra- 
sefe/iiMfl^tuibans) . , (6) for the markets of Bussorah, Mocha, 

Jidda, Pegu, Acheen and Malaca, the diffeient sorts of cossaes, 
haftas (a variety of calico), sannose {san, t e , flaxen or linen 
cloth), mulmvlls {malmals, fine plain muslins), tanjebs (tanpbs^ 
a kind of fine muslin), henchees, etc”®" The English East 
India Company coltected sannoes, malmals, and tanjehs fiom 
the aunings at Eungpui, G-horaghat,®® Santose, and Buddal, 
all situated within the zamindarl of the Eajah of Santose.®” 
Various species of piece-goods, like dooieas (striped cloths), 
lerrendams {teiandam), cultemes, soosies (susi), soot romals 
(cotton handkerchiefs), guiiahs, sesteisoys, santon coupees, chein- 
denies, chilys, custas, doosoota {dusuti — a variety of coarse 
cotton cloth), were manufactured in places like Burdwan, 

® Orme, Indostan, Vol II, p 4 

91 In modern times tbe main defect of Indian agricultnre is ]nst the absence of this 
emploiment of leiscte to manufactures Our a^rioultunsts are occupied only for a part of the 
year, the rest of it I eing spent lo idleness, intemperance, and unthrifty pursnits Neither is 
there intensive scientifio production engaging all tbe time and energies of the cultivators and 
their familes for the whole yeer , nor is the leisure of all, whol live on the soil, devoted to 
textile indnstriea like silk, cotton, linen, eto From this standpoint, the ‘ carJca ’ cult has in 
it an element of economic sanity 

69 Birdwood, Itidustml Arh «/ Indta (1880), p 246 66 Stavormns, Vol I, p 4^4 

« Holwell, T H B , p 193, 

66 The author of HSdiqat nl-AqSlIm (f llSbl refers to the manufacture of silk cloths 
atShoraghSt 59 Holwell, I H B , p 194 
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Klurpai/'® Radhanagoie,®* and Dewanganj, all belonging to the 
-nmindan of Bajah Tilakchand of Buidwan, and a few infeiioi 
'•orts of piece-goods, such as seeihttnds (turbans), golahunds (neck- 
cloths), etc , "weie manufactured in some other places within 
its jurisdiction Silk and cotton cloths ol a lather inferioi 
quality weie manufactured within the Bnakuia distiict, especially 
near Visnupura Vaiieties of cotton cloths like chaiconnaes 
{cdrkhdna, chequeied muslins), clivcklaes (cdklas, mixed silk and 
cotton), penaiscoes, suisuclieis, sdl-hasta {sala-ptasilia, cotton 
shawls or wrappers), etc ', w'eie manufactured at Midnapur “ 
At Pipli were pioduced “ manufactuies of cotton in sanis (sdntis), 
casses (khests — wiappeis or robes), dtimhes, mulmulls {malmals), 
silk romals, and lomals of silk and cotton , gunahs, and lungies 
(head and waist cloths according to Biidw'ood) ” Coarse cotton 
handkerchiefs of blue colour were w'oven at Baranagoie near 
Calcutta “ Certain places in Birbhum (the most important being 
Elambazai) were also centres of cloth manufacture Nadia and 
Muishidabad had a special reputation for the manufactuie of 
various kinds of cotton- and silk cloths Malmals, cossaes, and 
other species of cloths wef'e manufactured in places like Santipur, 
Burian, etc ^ for the markets of Europe The inhabitants of 
Cdssimbazar, remarks Giose, were “ remakably industiious, being 
employed in many useful manufactures They have also 

taffaties (taffetas), and the most beautiful cotton cloths of the 
country.” Stavonnus notes that ” punted cottons, commonly 
called chintzes (chits) ” were “not manufactured ” in Bengal 

^ Seven miles east of Ca^draLo^a in tbe Midnapur district 
In the Ghajal subdivision of the Midnapur district 
B Holwell, I H E , pp 195 96 “ Ibid, p 200 

M Midnapur District Records, pp 8 9 

B Abbe de Gnoyn, op at , Yol II, pp 496 97 Fipli in tbe Midnapur district, 22 miles 
B -N .n from Balasore 

B Stavorions, op at , Vol I, p 619 B Holwell, I H B , pp 201 02 B Ib,d, p 202 
B Vol II, p 240, Stavonnus (Vol I pp 472 78) gives a similar description Reunell 
also remarks *' Cossimbazar is tbe general market of Beugal slk and a great quantity of 
silk are manufactured here, which ore circulated throughout great part of Asia , of tbe un 
wrought silk, 8,00,000 or 4,00,000 lbs weight is consumed in the Buropesn nianufactcries,” 
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“ except neai Patua, in the province of Bahai (Bibar)/' which 
were called “ fiom the name of the place Patna chintzes ” ™ As 
has already been noted,” Patna was an impoitant centie of cloth 
mannfactuie Cotton cloths, and caipets of various patterns, 
such as sataianci, duhca, and gahca, were manufactured in 
diffeient parts of Bihar 

Of all the places in Bengal, Dacca occupied the piemier posi- 
tion in the manufacture of fine muslins and 

Premier position of 

Dacca in the manufac cottou cloths of different spBcics. She had a 

tore of fine mushm , . i , ,, j r . jcfxi 

and cotton cloths of vast trade in muslins, and manufactured the 
different species most delicate ones, among those that aie so 

much sought aftei in Euiope ”” Stavorinus lemarked in 1770 
“ Muslins are sometimes wove (woven) so fine, that a piece of 
twenty yaids in length, and longei, can be enclosed in a common 
pocket tobacco-box The whole is done with a very trifling 
appaiatuB and Europeans aie surprised to behold the perfection of 
manufacture, which is exemplified heie in almost eveiy bandi- 
ciaft, effected with so few and such imperfect tools.”™ In the 
letter from the Court of Diiectois to the Council in Calcutta, dated 
the 19th Decembei, 1755, the following species of cloths are 
lefeiied to as bemg manufactured at Dacca — sarhatis (of colour 
semi-tiansparent like a glass of sarbat, fiuit-]uice), malmals, 
alahaUies, tan^eeh, ternndams, nainsooks (‘ pleasure of the eyes’), 
seerbandeonnaes (turbans), dooieas (stuped muslins), pmdanies 
(figuied muslins), etc In short, the looms at Dacca produced 
cloths of various degiees of quality, “ langing fiom the fine 
gossamer niuslm, the attiie of the inmates of the zananas of 
native princes, down to coarse thick wiappei worn by the poor 
ryot ” ” 


70 71 Yol I, p 461 71 7,rfe <,nfe, p 189 

Vijayarama, p 106 and p 168 As we find in the accounts of Buchanan, the 
cotton industry of Bihar did not die out in the early 19th century 

n Beniien, Memotr of the Map of Indostan,-g bl ■“ 

f® S' aronnuB, 1 ol 1. p 413 “ A common sized Dutch tobacco bos, such as they wear in 

/be pocket, is about an inch deep " Ibtd, p 414, footnote, 

74 Taylor, p 4 
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Embroidery 
flovreriDg rrorks 
cIutliB 


Each vaiiety of inushn was mannfactuied at Dacca by 
" fabiics of three oi foui assortments or degrees of quality,” 
, , w'hich w'ere distinguished at the Company’s 

‘fine,’ ‘superfine,’ 'fine factoiy by the “ teims ‘ ordinary, ’ ‘fine,’ 

superfine,' plain, , n t i t r- /• <• r m. 

Striped, chequered. Superfine, and fine superfine ' Theviuslms 

ri,.urcd or coloured , , . , , i 

were made plain, striped, chequered, figured, 
01 colouied ™ Further, Dacca w'as famous for embroidery and 
flower ing-works on cloths “ From Dacca,” 

Embroidery and i/n 

flowering works on wrote Abbe dc G-uyoii m 1/44, come the 
“ best and' finest Indian embroideries in gold, 

silvei , or silk, and those embroidered neck-cloths and fine muslins 
which are seen in France ” The Council in Calcutta often sent 
cloths to Dacca for embroideiy and fioMeiing-work ” 

The large quantity of law cotton, produced in the Dacca 
district ™ and in other parts of Bengal, was utilised foi her 
manufactuies But so prodigious ijvas the quantity of cloths 
manufactured, and so many looms were w'orked here, owing to 
the growth and continuance of an almost 
outi°de°”'Ben°gai^^”OT w'orld-wide demand during the 17th and 18th 
manufactures centuries, that cotton had very often to be 

imported from Bombay and Suiat It is stated in Fort William 
Consultations of the 4th of December, 1752 — “ Agreed that we 
write by her (that is the ship Hectoi) to the gentlemen there 
(i e , Bombay), advise them of the disposition of oui tonnage, 
and desire them to provide a cargo of the best Bioach cotton 
for the Durrington that she may be leturned to us early in the 
season ” Eefening to Natore, Holwell remarks — “ This 


^6 Ibid, p 42. 

^6 Ibid, p. 41 

Vide ante, p 192 

I* Eigbt up to the beginning of the 20th century, the tradition amongst weaving families 
was that the cotton (tree cotton), needed for earlier Dacca muehns, was grown in the black 
soil of the district adjacent to the Dacca lown in the north of it, of which ‘ Bowal ’ (Bhowal 
state) was a part , the black soil extends into North Bengal It may I e noted that this tree- 
cotton cultivation and manufacture of very fine counts of yarn, and of mns’in from them, has 
been recently revived on a fair scale in Dacca 
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coimliy produces also coposk,'^ oi Bengal cotton, with winch 
the above soitments of goods aie in pait manufaetuied, but the 
pioducc does not beai an)' propoitiou to the consumption, so 
tliat they aie indebted to foreign markets for this aiticle, and 
chiefly to the port of Surat ”” Stavoiinus also notes that the 
Bengal looms necessitated the importation of cotton fiom outside 
the piovince, chiefly fiom Suiat 

Besides the cotton and silk industiies, there were some 
others in diffeient parts of Bengal Weaving 

other infiustriea t jj j 

befjdes silk nnd cotton, of ]ute-cloths was prevalent in Calcutta and 
we vjng of lute cloths. gQy0j.a} pj^ggg There aie references to 

gxmmcs (jute cloths) in the Bast India Company’s investments 
fiom Bengal, and also m the list of aiticles sold in the Calcutta 
, , , maikets The manufacture of sugar, which 

saUpetre, opium, gum- was exported in large quantities to the diffeient 

Asiatic countries,®® was an important industiy 
of the province ®® Some othei valuable articles of commeice, 
such as saltpetre, opium, and giimlac, w'eie also manufaetuied 
abundantl) in several places in Bihai “ 

Excellent guns were manufaetuied in Bengal duiing this 
peiiod It is noted in Consultations, dated tlie 
4th December, 1752, that gun-can lages were 
made both in Calcutta and Cassimbazar , in the former place 
these were made cheapei and better than in the lattei Monghjr 
was a famous centre of gun manufactuie Nawab Alivardi 
used a gun manufactured heie Later on, Nawab Mli Basim 


hlanufacture of guns 


^ig ]g Qot, quits true. Hie typical Bengal cotton is a species of tree cotton , and 
kSpSs IS the plant cotton general to many parts of India 
« IHB.p 193 
"« Vol I, p 47R 

The author of Hadlqat ul AqSHtn refers to the manufacture of (Sf^ (jute carpets) at 
Gboraghat in North Bengil 
® Vide ante, p 181 

® Letter to Court, Srd January, 1743, para 19, Stavorinns, Vol I, p 140 
8t Stavorinns, Vol I, pp 474-78 
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" collected (at Monghyi) as guns and flint-muskets as he 

could with every necessary for war ” Boat-building industry 
formed the occupation of man> carpenterb,®® 
who knew how to constiuct boats of various 
si/es and designs, such as, 6a;ra,®® maympankhl,^ koshkhan, 
puludra,^ senngas,^^ and pdnctoays 

These industiies of Bengal, especially her famous cotton and 
silk industries, lost then old quality and importance, nay 


•5 Haji Mustafa, the translator of Sjyar ul mutakberm, remarks — “ the European reader 
may pO'Bibly hear xrifh surprise, that these riielocks manufactured at Mongher Monghyri 
pro\ed belter than the best Torrer proofs, sent to India for the Company's use , and such 
was the opinion wlmh the English oflicers gaie then, when they made the comparison by 
order of the Council in Calcutta Then flints were all of Rajmahal agates, and th ir lue'al 
more mellow And e\en to day 17f>G, Colonel Martin, a Frenchman, who has greatly dis 
tirguished himself these twonty two years in the English service, has at Lucknow a 
manufactory where he makes pistols and funis better, both as to lock and barrel, than the 
best arms that come from Europe The comparison has been repeatedly made and Sir Elijah 
Impey, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, carried to Europe one pair of these 
pistols” Siyar (hng trana ), lol 11, p 431, footnote Northern and North Bastein India 
had a tradition of efiBcient fire arras manufacture since at least the I6tli century, and it was 
not now for the first tune that Indian made fire arms competed with the European made , 
thus the Bumi artillery of Gujrat was fully met by Sher Shah’s Jaunpur in the first half 
of the 16th centuiyi specialised in fire arms , and Assam has a tradition of an earlier raanufac 
tuie of them 

M Bennell calculated the number of men engaged in constructing hosts in Bengal proper 
(in 1788 A D Uo be 80,000 Vtde ante, p 181 

W Vi]ajarama,p 9 We have a description of ship building in Dvijs Vamdhadana’s 
‘ ManasSmangala,' a Bengali work of the 16th centurv Typical Selections, Purt I, p 220 

“ Such boats having various arrangements for comfort and pleasure were used by the 
Europeans and the rich Indians, for travelling purposes These were of different sizes, 
“ from twenty five to sixty feet in length and longer ’ Stavonnus Vol 1, pp 465 06 

These were “ very long and narrow, sometimes extending to upwards of an hundred 
feet in length, and not more than eight feet in breadth , the'‘e boats are very expensive 
owing to the beautiful decorations of painted and gilt ornaments which are highly varnished 
and exhibit a considerable degree of tufe Ibid, p 468, footnote 

M Ibid, p 467 Pdlw&rSs=long, low, and narrow boats with sails fit for moving in 
shallow waters 

BennelVs Javmah, p 68 

9* Stavonnus, Vol I,p 468, footnote Pincwttys=PBnsway, boats for passengers or 
goods having a tiled roof of bamboo, mats, and thatch over a portion, usually rowed by either 
wp men or four, but carrying one mast and two sails 
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Dechni. of coUou nud 
Eilk md stneb —a pro 
CrB3 continuisg through 
imny year- — 


sofliipnco of tho 
^faralba inTasionn, 


dlmosl (lied out in coui‘?e of lime, iis a number of fadois 
infiuenced tlic couise ol Jiei Iiihloiy The 
decline of Bengal’s cotton and silk industries 
IS indeed a pathetic sloiy in the economic 
history of the piovince It did not begin or 
end at any definite date, but was a long process continuing 
tliiough many }ears Theie is no doubt that, just as in othei 
spheres of economic life, the influence of the 
Maratha invasions on the cotton and silk 
manufactures of Bengal was also highly 
disastious " Insecurity of peison and piopcity ovei whelmed 
the merchants, and manufacture of the countiy was tlieie- 
by gieatly affected. Many of the inhabitants, weaveis, and 
husbandmen fled, the Auiungs weie in a gieat degree deseiled, 
the lands untilled, and the wretched fugitives, who had escaped 
with nothing but then wuves and cbildien, and w’batever they 
could carry in then hands, thought there was no safely for them 
until they arrived on the eastein shore (of the Padma Eivei).” 
Even gimah and similar other rough piece-goods w^ere available 
with great difficulty The ruinous effect of the Maratha rava- 
ges was felt on the silk manufactures also , thus, we are told, 
that the “ weavers and inhabitants fled, silk (was) often cairied 
away wett (wet) and on the Reels, and piece-goods before (being) 
manufactured — the one wound off and the other finished in 
utmost hurry and confusion ” In 1751, a letter from the 
Cassimbazar factoiy to the Council in Calcutta stated “ The 
dearness of law silk and silk piece-goods foi some years past, 
they find, is owing to the Maiattas (Marathas) constantly entei- 


pi 


ss Holwell, I H E , p 123 
^ Letter to Coart, 13th Augast, 1743, para 10 
Ibid, 3rd Ftbrnary, 1743, para 91 
Ibid, 4th Febraary, 1746, paras 16 to 34 
Ibid, 22nd February, 1746, para 18 
Ibid, 30th NoTember, 1746, paras 7 9 
Letter to Court, 6th J annary, 1743, para 61 
Ibid, 30th November, 1746, para 15 
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mg Bengal, plundering and burning the people’s houses and 
<losti03ing the chief Aurungs, fiom whence the workmen have 
I'ed to distant places, and not to any mal-practice in the 
gentlemen theie ” In the same year. Mi Kelsal wrote from 
Balaramgarhy that the disturbances occasioned by the return 
of the Marathas had prevented him from being able to pui- 
cl ase any goods, as most of the weavers had been obliged to 
abscond 


Taking into consideiation all the aspects of the economic 
life of Bengal during the legime of Ahvardi, 
mede^we it may be asserted that the economic degenera- 

tion of Westein Bengal began since then To 
hold that the oppressions of the Company’s servants and gomastas 
were alone responsible for the decline of Bengal s industries, and 


that this began immediately aftei Plassey, is to look at the thing 
from only one side oflt. Nobody will deny that their oppressive 
conduct after Plassey exercised a destructive influence on the 


industries of Bengal* But this also is to be admitted that there 


weie alieady certain other cankers eating into Bengal’s economic 
vitality There was a great drain on her wealth, a deterioration 
in the quality and decrease in the quantity of her manufactures, 
and a considerable disturbance in agricultural pursuits resulting 


in the increase of the prices of the articles of common consump- 
tion, when the dreadful storm of the Maratha invasions had 
blown over hei soil. What the Company’s seivants did was 


that they carried this bad state of things to a woise one by their 
unjust and cruel treatment of the native traders, manufacturers, 
and weavers. Mr. Bolts has rightly pointed out that the 


“ ruinous practices ” of the Company’s servants and gomastas 
hastened the destruction of the manufactures “which had its 
fust beginning in the inegularities of usurping Nabob (Nawabs) 
and the depredations of the Marahtahs (Marathas) In short, 


30 


96 Letter to Conrt, 4th Pobrnery, 1761 

97 Bolts, p 206 
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it may be said that the economic decline in the post-Plasscy 
period was a natiiial sequel to the geneial 

Ecodoihic dcclino — b , , , ■. ^ i ^ i 

sequel to the Renerni political disordcis, wliicii bad beguii scveial 
pohiieai disorders jeais beforc 1757, blit weie ceilainly aggravat- 
ed aftei that date, due laigely to the intervention of the East 
India Company Eefeirmg to the economic decline of Dacca, 
Rennell uiote in August, 1765 — “We ma> easily account foi 
its decline, by the continual wars which have of late jears 
wasted the whole country (Bengal), and in the fomenting of 
which we have had too laige a shaie ’’ Sirailai was the case 
in other paits of Bengal 


An Mipiibli^Jiedletfer of Major James liesmcU, Bengal, ingiisl V, 1705, prinied m 
Bengal Past ami Present, July September, 1P33 



CHAPTER IX 
The Social Aspect 
EducaUon 

Life in every age and country vanes gieatly accoiding to 
tlie education that men receive In the time of which we aie 

I ducation depended speaking, ,3engal did not possess any organised 
on private initiative system of Umveisitv Education Education 

and enconragement 

depended entiieJy upon private initiative and 
piivate aiiangements, made chiefly undei the patronage of the 
local Ea]ahs and Zamindars Ramesvara wiote his Sivayana in 
obedience to the oideis of Rajah Ya^ovanta of Burdwan / Ananta- 
lama composed his Knyayogasara undei the oiders of a rich man 
named Yi^aiada , ® Dvija Bhavani compiled his Ramayana in the 
couit of a Rajah named Jayacandia (who had his capital at a 
ceitam place near Noakhali), and got remuneration foi it at the 
rate of Rs 10 a day/ In order to encourage the cultivation ot 
Sanskrit learning, Maharajah Kisnacandra of Nadia fixed a 
monthly allowance of Rs 200 to be distributed as stipends among 
students coming from distant places to study in the Catuspatlns 
(institution for higher Sanskrit education) of Nadia ^ It uas 
under his patronage that Bharatacandia Avrote his ‘ Annada- 
mangala and Ramapiasada wrote his ‘ Kalikirtana ’ under the 


' '* Yabovantu ssTvagunavanta tasya posya BameSvara | 

TadaSraye kari ghara biracila Siva sankiitaDa || 

” The article " BafigabbasSr upar MassalmaDer Prabhab,” by Dr D C Sen in the 
‘ Vicitra ” of Magh, 1835 B S 

Jayaoandra narapati Bama itibaaa ati 
Jante se karila padabanda I| 

Dvijavara Bbavant apana saksat am 
Dine dine daSa mudra daoa || 

Typical defections, Part I, p 683 
* Calcutta Beview, 1872, pp 108 04 
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encouiagement of Eajakifern Mukbopadhyaya, a lelative of 
Mabarajah Kisnacandra. 

Tbe Hindus leceived bigbei education m tbe GatiispuHm, 
winch could be found in many important 
^ ^Higher Himiu ednca (Qwns OF Villages, and wlieic tbe medium of 

instruction was Snnskiit These Gatuspcdhls 
weie cosmopolitan in natuie, welcoming teacheis and scbolais 
fiom different pal ts of India K.lmapiasada has left adesciip- 
tion of a Cfltwspfl//i7 111 Buidwctn, where scholars fiom Dravida, 
Utkala, Kasi, and Tiihut were assembled.® He has also des- 
ciibed how a Sanskrit scholar had to pass thiough diffeienl 
stages in his educational careei His education generally com- 
menced with his fifth yeai with a special auspicious ceremony 
He was at first taught to practise writing letters, an acquain- 
tance with Aihich entitled him to be introduced into the study of 
Grammar, and works like Bhattikavyara, Kaghiivara&am, and 
Kumarasambhavam '* After reading these, the 30ung scholar had 
to devote himself to the study of Alankdia Logic formed the 
next subject of study in the curriculum, and that was followed b} 
the moie mature studies of the science of Astrologj, and the 
different systems of Philosophy, including the Vedanta and the 
Vedic Prosody ® 

Some famous writers of Vernaculai literature flourished 


during the middle of the 18th century in Bengal and Orissa ' 
Among tbe Bengali writers of the age, Bharatacandra, the comt- 
poet 0^ Maharajah Hrsnacandra, Bamaprasada Sena, and“ 
Eamesvara, the author of Sivayana, were the most prominent 
Their works are read, even now, with pleasure and profit Of 
the contemporary poets of Oiissa, the names of Upendra Bhafija, 
Ramadasa, Eisna Simha, Sadananda Kavisuiyabiahma, Abhi- 
manyu Samanta Simha, and Brajanatha Barajena deserve 


/ 

.1 


^ nSmapras&da, p 5, B E 
® Ibtd, pp BO 51 

7 D C Seo, Sungahhata o Sahitgo, p 402 
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‘'pecial mention We have then ^vrltlngs in Oriya Veinaculai 
literatme, hut some of them possessed a fair knowledge of 
Sanskrit and other piovincial veinaculais too, such as Maiatln, 
Hindi, and Bengali ® 

Among the places wheie the study of Sanskrit and Verna- 
lai literatuie was encouraged, Nadia occupied 
Le'arning”* the pre-emincnt position “ In truth Nadia was 

the focus of intellectual development, the land 
of the Naiyayikas (logicians), who reasoned and argued on eveiy 
conceivable topic, the abode of astionomers, whose panpkas and 
almanacs still regulate the festivals, and Pnjas, and the dail} 
domestic concerns of the Hindus”® Maharajah Krsnacandi a 
of Nadia was a great patron of ait and literature, and his comt 
was adorned by a number of intellectual luminaries (about 80 ), 
proficient in the different branches of knowledge The name of 
Bharatacandra has been already mentioned The Maharajah 
himself had a fair knowledge of Sanskrit. He often took part in 
the discussion of the subtle problems of Logic with Harirama 
Tarkasiddhanta, Kr?nananda Vacaspati, and Eamagopala Sarva- 
bhauma, and talked over leligious topics with Prananatha 
Nyayapancanana, Gopala Nyayalankara, Ramananda Vacaspati, 
Eamballabha Vidyavagl^a, and Viresvara Nyayapancanana. 
Yane^vara was his poet-laureate, in collaboration with whom be 
tried to compose Sanskiit verses” The celebrated astronomer, 
Ramarudra Yid}anidhi, flourished in his court, and wrote his 
famous work ‘ Sarasamgraha 

There was then nothing like the modern system of secondary 
education But almost every village had a 
Pnniaiy Education pathaMo, (a primary school), where the students 

leceived elementary education in the three 
R’s, reading, writing, arithmetic, and in some of the ludiments 

8 Majnmdar, InitodueUon to the Typical Selections jrom Oriya Literature, Vol II, 
p \XV1 

9 Calcutta Beview, 1873, p 97 Ksiihavamiavaltcartta, p 49 

VijayarSma, pp 202 03, 
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of physical aud natuial sciences^® Subhankaia, the renowned 
Hindu Aiithmetician, flouushed eithei tow’ards the latei pail of 
the 17th 01 the earlier pait of the 18th century, and it is quite 
probable that his system was taught in the patha,iulas of Bengal 
thiougliout the 18th centuiy.“ Mi.W Adam, u ho w'as com- 
missioned by Loid William Bentinck in 1834-35 to make a 
suivey of education in Bengal, wiites in his second repoit — 
“ The only othei written composition used in these schools and 
that only in the way of the ihyming aiithmetical lules of 
Subhankaia, a writei whose name is as familiai in Bengal as 
that of Cockei m England, without anyone knowing who or what 
he was, oi when he lived It may be infeired that he lived, oi 
if not a real personage, that the ih}mes beaiing that name weie 
composed betoie the establishment of British lule in this countrj , 
and during the existence of the Mussalman pow'ei, for they are 
full of Hindustani oi Peisian terms, and contain leferences to 
Muhammadan usages without the remotest allusion to English 
piactices or modes of calculation ” 

Primaiy education was wide-spread in eveiy spheie of 
society,” high oi lovi, where people weie gladly willing to enjoj 
its benefits and pleasures. One Madhusudana, a barbei by caste, 
uho wiote his uork ‘ Nala-DamayantI ’ in 1809 A D , mentions 
that both his fathei and giandfathei were famous wiiters The 
dates of Madhusudana’s father and grandfather are not knoun, 


Craufurd, Vol II pp 12 13 

Articles on “ SobhailLara " in “ The Statesman,” Sept 9, 1928 and Oct 2, 1928 
1 have collected two undated Bengali mannscripts of Subbadkara's work , and from band 
writing it appears that these were written during the early part of the 19ih century 
U Bangabhdfd o Sshriya, p S97 and p d60 

Dr D C Sen refers to a few eighteenth centniy Bengali manuscripts, wlndi were 
written by men belonging to the lower strata of the society, — (t) ' Naisadha,' composed by 
Lokanatha Datta, the manuscript being written by Majhi Eayet in 1768 A D , (ifl Oangiidasa 
Sena's ' DeiaySnl Upakbyana,' written by BtimanSrhyapa Gopa in 1778 A D, (in) 'Han 
vamsa,' translated by Dvija Bbavananda, but written by BhSgyamanta Dhnpi in 1783 A D 
(m) ' Kriyayogasara,’ translated from a portion of the Padmapurana, by Anantarama barma, 
but wntten by Baghavendra Baja in 1731 AD - 

IS Bongahhasa o SShtiya, p 397 
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I)iit when Madhusudana could wiite in 1809 A D , it may be 
that his giandfathei had flounshed towards the middle of the 
18th century There weie other channels, besides schools, 
thiough which also the masses could receive a certain amount of 
enlightenment Eehgious songs, sankirtanas, populai tales, and 
comic ballads weie widely curicnt in the society and always 
seivcd to imbue the minds of all classes of people with ceitain 
amount of ethical, aesthetic, and intellectual tastes These could 
be lecited by men belonging even to the lowest stratum of society 
■with such an ait as made it difficult to discriminate’® between a 


man of letters and an ilhteiate man It may be of interest to 
note that these men sought knowledge for honest pleasure, and 
the elevation of the spiritual self, and did not take to any sevice 
by giving up tbeir respective piofessions Madhusudana’s 
grandfathei did not give up his profession when he became a 
famous poet, and his literary giandson continued to be a baiber 
Education in Peisian was apparently in a flourishing condi- 
o , tion For the Muhammadans this was an 

important medium through which they could 
leceive highei education, and the Hindus as well sought to acquire 
some knowledge of it As the language of the ruleis, Peisian had 
become the official language of the day, and many of the notable 
Hindus had to learn it as a matter of necessity to qualify them- 
selves for posts undei the Nawab’s Government and the Com- 
pany ” Thus the poet Eamapiasada Sena, foimeily a clerk 
under the Company, mastered Persian w'lthin a 
8ian^°^ic‘foarLcMr short time through the help of a Maulavl The 
chaptei on Madliava BhaVs Journey to 
Kmclpwa” in his * Vidydsiindara ' gives us 
some idea of his proficiency in Persian and Urdu Such was the 


16 ■* Even those tvho watch the cows think of sanUrlana , it is \erj difficult to 
distinguish between a ® inan of lower class (eSjo) Rainaprasads, p B E 

11 Introduction to the works of^lSniipMsada Sens (B B ), Naoyahhurala, Agrahuyana, 
1293 BS 

16 Ramaprasada, p 3 (B E ) 
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case With Bhaialacandia also “ At the age of fouiteeii, when he > 
had acquired a good knowledge of Sanskrit and had married a 
gill of an Acarya family of the village Sarada neai Tajpur m the 
Mandalghat paiagam, his eldei brotheis took him to task for his 
wholesale devotion to the study of Sanskrit, to the exclusion of 
Persian, the knowledge of which might stand him in good stead 
in his piactical life This lebuke came to him as a blessing in 
disguise, as he soon went to the house of Bamacandra Munsi, a 
Hindu Kayastha of Devanandapuia t o the west of Vansbeiia 
in the Hughli district, and very soon acquired a fair knowledge of 
Persian. It is quite possible that there were others also belong- 
ing to the Hindu community in the different villages of Bengal, 
who had learnt Persian like Bamacandra Munsi Marasimha 
Vasu, the author of Bhaimamangala, a Bengali work of the early 
18th century, possessed a considerable knowledge of Persian, “ 
and Eajah Navakisna of Sobhabazar was Persian tutor to Warren 
Hastings in 1750 A-B Alivaidi’s Hindu officers could not 
have worked satisfactorily in the different departments of the 
state, unless they had some knowledge ot Persian One of them, 
Kyretchand, had sufficient knowledge of Persian grammar and 
could write Persian correctly and elegantly As has already been 
noted, Eajah Eamnarain was a famous Persian poet.“ 

The Nawabs and many of the Muhammadan grandees, were 
patrons of Persian language and literature A batch of eminent 
scholars flourished in Alivardi’s court ^ Azimabad (Patna) was 

>9 *' Tadi kincit tvam vadasi darajaae mana ayatkbosi j 

Amara brdaye rase ptema kara kbosa boyke H " 

Bbaratacaodra, p 181, B E These two lines from part of a poem composed by Bbarata- 
candra in a l3D{,uage mi-iied of Bengali, Sanskrit, Persian, and Hindi 
*0 Typical Selections, Port I, p 466 

91 Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 1843, p 230 Cf “ Sri Sri Maharajah Bhopa 
Babadara Talja kalo atita baia kisora kal baiai pareT bangolate saccbande ar kboskhat 
ak;ar baila *' Extract from RSjopSlhyana, by Jayanatba Gbosa, Typical Selections, Part 
ir,p 1677 

99 Vide ante, p 166 

99 Siyar, Vol II, pp 611-18 Vide ante, p 174 Compare a similar account of the court 
ot Kawab Sardar Jang in contemporary Ondb, given in Siyar ^ 
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PntFonige of the 
Nawab and the gran- 
dees for Persian educa- 
tion 


Patna, an impor- 
tant centre o> Persian 
educac un 


an impoitant centre of Persian education. Ghulam Husain 
writes — “ There were in those times at 
Azimabad a number of persons, who loved 
science and learning, and devoted themselves 
to teaching and being taught, and I remember to have seen 
in that city and its environs nine or ten 
piofessors of lepute and three or foin hundred 
students and disciples, from which it may be 
conjectured that there were many (Persian) 
scholars also in other important towns Amongst those that 
flourished m the towm of Bihar, the QazI Ghulam Muzaffar, 
bettei known under the title of Muzaffar ‘All, was ap- 
pointed by Alivardi to the office of the Supreme Judge of 
Murshidabad ” “ A number of learned and meritorius men then 
came to Hindustan from Iran and settled 
particularly m the Bihar towm and at Azima- 
bad “ The more important ones among them 
were (1) A1 Muhammad ul Madu Ba ‘All, the 
great poet Hazin, (2) Shaikh Muhammad Husain, (3) Sayyid 
Mahammad ‘All, and (4) HajI Badiuddin 

The higher curriculum of Persian education included chiefly 
the study of Persian literature, Islamic tbeo- 
Curriciiium and logy, mcdical scicnce, and astrology. Institu- 

Edu’atwr* tions for such education were not wanting, 

Piofessors of Arabic and Persian were main- 
tained in mosQues or ’ivno.'tnhWfdhs, and moliid-hs sprang up where- 
ever Mussulmans piedominated in number ” 

The people of Bengal were not then generally so eager to 
learn any European language Referring to them, Edward Ives 


Advent of learned 
men to Patna from 
Iran 


M Siyar, Vol IT,p 614 

® Ihtd, pp 611 20 A detailed account of each of these men la available in these pages 
a Ihtd, p 616 

» Education Commission Eeport of the Bengal I’rovmciil Committee, paragraphs 
183 84 While describing the state of indigenous education in Bihar during the first quarter 
of the 19th century, Hamilton Buchanan mentions in his journals and reports a large 
number of Arabia and Persian school '■ m different parts of the province 

31 
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w’lites '* Although there aic many schools for the education of 
children, yet they seldom learn inoie than their 
No Kidcsprcnd mother toiiguc It is indeed sui prising con- 
lanfiuftpe Sideling the grcflt iiumbci of English that aie 

settled amongst them and with whom thej have 
continual dealings that they should not be able in common to 
speak our language so w'ell as the iieoplc near the seaports of 
Madagascar ” “ But Iheic were at least a few, w'ho learnt the 
English language, nioie oi less, thiough some means or other 
After reading Sanskiit and Persian, Kamanidhi (popiilaily Known 
as Nidbu Babu) lead Engli'^b with a Christian missionary Some 
of the Christian missionaries w'crc then trjing to teach English 
to the (native) ‘ charity boys In 1751, one missionary named 
Mr Mapleloft petitioned to the Council in Calcutta — " We 
flatter oursehes this application will not appear unieasonable 
to you as it must be cMdent that childien wcll-cducntcd 
and msliucted m the English language and accounts, iiiaj 
hereafter be of gieaV serMce not only to the Gentlemen of that 
place, but also to the Honourable Companj ” It is possible 
that Itsamuddin, the author of Sagaifnamah,’'' who was 
sent with a letlei of lepresentation to George III in England 
by Empeior Shah *Alam II, after the Diwanl, ? e , in the jeai 
1766, knew English , otherwise, he would not have ventured 
to undertake such a task 

Female education was not unknowm to the age Vidya, 
the heioine of Bharatacandia’s as w’ell as 


Female Education 


Eamapiasada’s Vidjasundara, has been 


pictuied as a w'oman possessed of good educa- 
tion “ Hei education, as it has beeen said, was so high as to 


** Edward I%C8’ Voyage, p 2') 

Narayana, Joia(ba, 1S23 B 8 , p 739 
M Dongjpp, 18-49 

I (ia\e cooBulted tlie Kujbua library cop3 
Bamaprasadii Sena, p 3 IB E I 
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( nable hei to proclaim that she would marry only him who 
'’mild vanquish her in hteraiy debates Bani Bhavani of 
> iltore was, like her contempoiary Ahalya Bai of Indore, a well- 
(.chicated lady"* The wife of Jasovanta Eaya, a Brahman of 
XasTpur, understood Bengali accounts, and the wives of Ea]ah 
Xavakisna were famed for being able to lead “ A daughter ol 
Hasoraja, the famous buEFon at the court of Maharajah Krsnacandra 
of Nadui, was well conveisant with the literature of her people “ 
Many female mendicants among the Vairaginls and Sannyasinls 
had some knowledge of Sanskiit, and still greatei number were 
conversant w'lth the populai poetry in the dialects of the 
country ^ Muhammadan women in high circles were also given 
•?()ine amount of education “ 

Thus, we see plainly enough that the women of the age 
were not universally steeped in the darkness of ignorance In 
the distant corners" of the villages there flourished female poets 
and writers, who can be regarded as worthy predecessors of 
their more educated sisters of the present day The Auxiliary 
Co nmittee of the Indian Satutory Commission aptly remarked 
m 1929 that “ there is nothing inherent either in the Hindu 
or in the Muslim religion which militates against the education 
of women In fact, there were in India even in early days 
many examples of women possessing wide knowledge, particular- 
ly of sacred and classical literature ” It is not certain if there 
were any special institutions or arrangements for the education 
of the girls, or whether they received their education in the same 
institutions with the boys Most probably the education of 

33 Bbaratacandra, p 63 (B E ) 

31 Calcutta Beview, 1872 

35 Ward, History oi the Hindoos, Vol I, p 399 

35 SItanath Tattabbusan, Social Reform in Bengal, p 38 

33 Ward, op at , Vol I, p 399 

33 Sijar (Eng Trans ), Vol II, p 242 

33 We find an instance of a girl reading m the tame institution rritb tbe bojs during 
tbe early 19th century Autobiography of Rasasundari in I) C Sen’s Typical Selections, 
Partn, p 1768 
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girls -was moie a matter of prnate than public concern, 
as the age required them to be ministering angels ” rather 
than fair statesmen or oiatois, though wc shall see hereafter 
that some of them were concerned m matters of state as well. 

Position of Women 

Women were wholly subject to the will of their masters 
(hu'ibands),^® and could not do anjthing without their consent 
They ^lere kept confined within the four walls of their houses, and 
were not allowed to expose themselves publicly Verelst w'rites — 
“the confinement of -women is a law that 
Depenaence of Women cannot be cliaugcd. Throughout India the 
practice most certainly preiails, and !■? 
closely connected with the manner and religion of the people 
The Hindu not less than the Mahomedan dreads the exposal 
of bis women as the worst dishonour Appearance of women 
in public with bare faces or heads was highly condemned, and 
they were always exp'ectcd to be modest and gentle in their 
habits and demeanour For a chaste woman her husband 
was the only source of support and happiness in this w'orld," 
and devoid of her husband’s protection, she had no other place 
where she could lead her life peacefullj and happily, not even 
in her paternal home " She could not go to her father’s house 
without the husband’s consent. In a contemporary Bengali 
manuscript, named * BUavanimangala/ by Ganganarayana, the 
poet indirectly hints at this feature of the social life of the day 
We find there that Giriraja expressed a keen desire to take 
Gaurl to bis house and said, “ My daughter, do w?hat you now’ 

W Verelat, p 2^ "Tbe life of a ivomnn is sot good, she is olfrars dependent asd 
fans to bear tbe burden of others " Bbaratncandra, p 222 

Verelst p 138 , Grose, "Vol I, p 240 “ How is it that in onr society a yonng 

woman is not veiled ? ” IlainspraB&da, p 116 (BE) 

Bbaratacandra, p 229 

13 “ You won'd go toyour fathers house in the hope of haying your mothers love, 
' -bnt your stater in law w<II always want to drive y< u away , the father does not make any en> 
qnines, nor d es the mother spe-ik sweetly, if they find (their daughter) nnfor nnate in her 
marital relations * — ‘Jayara Upadeia' in Bharatacandra, p 26 (B E ) 
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ihink proper ” At this Gaurl replied that she could not go 
-Uhont Siva’s consent Quite evidently, Siva, Gaurl, Giriraja 
and Menaka, of Bengali religious poetiy of the 18 th century, 
lire reflections of the average sons-in-law, daughter s-in-law, 
and parents-in-law of actual contemporary Bengali society 

Sometimes, hovvever, the women could lake serious and 
prominent parts m politics, and in general 
tw'kTart m" pTtS administration of the estates and affairs en- 
flffairs trusted to their care Eani Bhavani,^* whose 

name has become a byword for charity and 
generosity, was the most prominent figure among this class of 
women As a Zamindar she was very strong and assertive, 
and was known for her impartial administration of justice 
Her endeavours for the spread of education, love for the country, 
skill in administration, piety, and affection for the poor, have 
enshrined her name in the hearts of her countrymen The 
temples, that were built under her care and patronage, have elicit- 
ed admiration from foreign travelleis ^ Tradition says that once 
Narendranara}ana Raya, father of the poet Bbaratacandra, used 
some abusive terms about Maharani Visnukumari, mother of 
Maharajah Klrticandra of Burdwan, in connection with a dispute 
over a plot of land Highly incensed at this, the Maharani 
ordered two of her Rajput generals, named Alamacandra and 
Ksemacandra, either to kill the infant son of Xarendranarayana 
or to occupy Bhursut for her during that night. In obedience to 
her commands, the generals occupied the fort of Bhavanipura as 
well as the fort of Pnedo (the abode of Narendranarayana) The 
next morning, Visnukumari personally proceeded to the fort of 

" Ban! BfaavaQT is a heroine nmong the Bengalees ” H Bcreridge in C B , 1802, 
p 209 Compare Ahalyii Bai in contemporary Indore 

"Ilaranagar (nearMurshidSbSd) is famons as the place rrhere BapI Bhavanl spent 
the last years of her life, and tthere she died She built some remarhable temples here 
In size or shape they are ordinary enough bnt two of them are richly ornamented with 
terra cotta tilei, each containing figures of Bhuda geds very excellently modelled, and in 
perfect preservation " H Beveiid^e in 0 B 
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Pnedo, and after showiDg propei respect to the women and the 
pi tests and making suitable arrangements foi the w'orship of the 
local deity, letuined to Burdwan ■“* We meet with a similar 
pictuie of a ladj-Zamindar elsewhere Devi Siinha, a zamindai 
in a paifc of the Kiingpiir distucl, had become so oppiessive that 
the othei Zamindars and hib own ryots reiolted against hei 
The leader of this reiolt, as a poet-chronicler says, was a spirited 
and tactful woman-ziinmdar of the name of Jayadurga Caudhu- 
lanl” Similar instances were to he found also amongst 
Muhammadan women Nawab Shujauddln’s Bcgam, Zeb- 
unmsa, occasionally helped hei husband in the administration of 
his state-affairs Daidanah Begam, wife of Murshid QulT, 
Governor of Orissa, exhorted her husband to fight against 
Alivardi jilivardi’s Begam occasionally appeared on the battle- 
field with her husband, and also “ played the role of a supreme 
political officer in Bengal whilst her husband fought the battles 
with the Maharattas ’’ (Marathas) She encouiaged her hus- 
band, when the lattei gave way to despair, owing to the treachery 
of his Afghan generals, and the death of Ha]i Ahmad and 
Zainuddin Hoi well writes about hei “ A woman whose 
wisdom, magnanimity, benevolence, and every amiable quality, 
reflected high honour on hei sex and stations She much influ- 
enced the usurpers (Alivardi’s) Councils, and was consulted b\ 
him in every material movement in the state except when san- 


Introdaction to Bb^ratocandrs’e Graotbavali, pablisbed by the New Victoria 

Pre'B 

D C Son, Typical Sehclions, FaifcH, pp 1413 18 We can compare with this th*" 
character of Davl CaudhncanT, who was the leader of a native revolt againat the Company m 
the days of Warren Hastings Hastings hsd at first thought too lightly of her movements, 
but when her ao'diers attacked the house of a rich merchant in Calcutta he was awakened to 
the Biriousness of the rising and took proper measures for its suppression The Bengali 
magazine ' SSliifyo ' of the month of JaisJha, 1805 B S 

® Biyfiz, p 829, footnote 1, Stewart, p 511 Earrukhsiyar's mother played on im- 
portant part in securing the throne fo' her son (Irvine, Lofer Afugholr, Vcl 11, p 268), and 
BahimnnntsA, known to her contemporaries as Koki Jin, effectually interfered m public affairs 
during the reign of Muhammad Sh&h (ihtd) 

Vide ante, p 97 



giuiiJiy and treacherous measures were judged necessary, which 
iie knew, she would oppose as she ever condemned them when 
perpetrated predicting alw^ays that such politics would end 

in the rum of his family ” •‘® Thus, in the “ world’s broad 
field” and “ in the bivouac of life,” the women of the age 
could sometimes stand side by side with men They w'ere not 
oiiljf angels of seivice at home but also active participators 
in the conflicts abroad 

In familj life, the mistress of the household occupied a very 

Position of the position A good and pious mistress 

misuess of b house served as a mimsteiing angel to hei family, 

and a bad and impious one was like an eiil 
star settled on its fortunes A bad wife was looked upon as a 
cause of unhappiness to her husband An ideal (‘ uttama ’) 
wife was always solicitous for hei husband’s welfaie, though the 
latter might commit something wiong, next to her (‘ madhyama ’) 
m meat was she, who returned good for good, and evil for evil, 
to her husband , but one who returned evil for good done by her 
husband was a bad wife-C' adhama') A wife, who became angry 
with hei husband without rhyme or reason, was nick-named 
‘ Gandt NdyiM ’ {Lady Fnry) 

The position of a wife in a Hindu jomt-family was inter- 
related with the mteiests and comfoits of its 
joint famhj Other members She had her duties not only 
to hei husband but also to each and every 
member of her family. In this connection, w'e can very well 
compare the instructions that Vidya, the heroine of Eama- 
prasada’s Vtdydsundara, received fiom her mother, at the time of 
her going to her father-in-law’s house for the fiist time “ My 
darling i as it is a custom, so I speak a few words unto you 
Try to be obedient to the superiors of your family, and serve them 

« I H E , pp 170 71 

so '* He, whose wife IB wicked, is dead even in bis life time, lie should rctiie to the 
forest " — Bbfiratcandra, p 26 fB E ) 

01 Ihtd, p 169 (B E ) 
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to their satisfaction She, who had kindness for her fellow- 
beings, becomes the mistress of the house ” “ 

It would not he proper to suppose that the girls, after their 
marriage at a comparatively early age, were 
thrust amidst the severe duties of a practical 
life without previous experience The inno- 
cent amusements and diveisions of their early dajs, in the course 
of which they very often created a mimic world of their own, 
served to sow in their minds the seeds of the higher duties of 
a household life “We find a vivid picture of this ‘ play-way ’ in 
the writings of a contemnoraiy poet — “ Princess Unia was in 
the company of her playmates of equal age, such as Ja^oda, 
Eohini, Oitialekha and others With a cheerful heart, she 
took hei seat in the midst of all, and made a temple of 
clay under a ‘ Vahila ’ tree Along with Jay a and Haimavati, 
who had made ovens with red earthen pots and red fuel, 
she uas busy cooking nicely After preparing rice of dust 
Gaurl served it to all. They did not really eat anything, but 
only touched their mouths with their hands They finished 
washing their mouths without water, and asked for betels. She 
piepared beds of Kadamba leaves, and they lay on them amidst 
great merriment, a pan of friends occupying each bed Some 
of them swept the ground and besmeared it with water and cow- 
dung, as was the practice m the family of a householder.” The 
last sentence of this passage is significant, and the accuracy of 
the descnption in the whole of it shows that this picture was 
faithfully draw'u from the family life of contemporary society 
In general, the Hindu women were “ gentle in then 
manners,” and had something soft and musi- 
Hindu'womTn'**'^” cal in their voice ” “ Some of them cultivated 
the art of music, played on musical instru- 
ments, and sang in tune wuth these 

Hamaprasada, p 49 (fi E ) 

® Dharmamangala, by Sabadeva CakraTatb , Typtcal Seleettons, Part I, p 482 
Craufurd, Vol II, p 60 

65 Ibid, p 89, Bharataoandra, p 79 and p 167,TypteaI Seleettons, Fait II, p 1872 
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Generally, after dmnei female members of some neighboui- 
iig families assembled together, and spent some time in frank 
and merry gossips, and in reading sciiptuies 
. imn^aurweawng 01 books of stories and fables Some of them 
engaged themselves in spinning yarn and twist 
I'.y means of “ takus ” or “ carkas,” which they afterwards sold 
lo the weavers This helped many of the indigent families in 
defiaying a part of their family expenses Though the higher 
middle classes regarded this home industry as humiliating to 
their rank, their womenfolk spun a considerable amount of twist 
and yam under the pietence of preparing their own clothes oi 
sacred threads, and could earn a small sum of money by selling 
these througb the agency of other w'omen of lower social ranks “ 
Thus the spinning industry was more in vogue in the cottages of 
the pool, the needy, and the infirm,®’^ than in the comparatively 
thriving homesteads of the higher middle classes, or the estab- 
lishments of the rich. 

Sati, or the practice of Hindu women burning themselves on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands, or larely burying themselves 
„ . with th'dii husbands, was an ancient rite among 

S&li* 

the Hindus, referied to in Vedic literature 
and Puranic tradition Its continuance, with more oi 
less emphasis, is attested to by a number of leferences in the 
literature and relics of subsequent historical times. In spite 
of Akbar’s and Jahangir’s attempts to suppress or to regu- 
late the rite, it continued to prevail as before, and we find 
several references to it in the accounts of some European 
writers of the 18th century like Ives, Scrafton, Bolts, Grose, 

^ KfttUavamiavaticanta, p 37 

“ That Bleep influenced the eys of the old woman Jayii, who was sipnniog thread 
n the late hours of the night ” Dliamangala, by Narasimha Vasu, Typical Schetions, 
’art T, p 473 

“ Ihave dicnased the antiquity, history, and abolition of the Sati rite in another 
besis of mine, entitled ‘Education and Social Amelioration of Women in Pre Mutiny India,’ 
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Stavormus, and Granfiud, as also m 18th centur} i Bengali 
literature 

The Brahman priests played a prominent pait in Satl sacri- 
fices A woman, when about to burn heiself as a SatT, was not 
allowed to be touched and thus defiled by a non-Hindu The 
Dutch Diiector, Sichteiman (1744 A D ), “ was obliged to pay 
twenty-five thousand lupees for an impiudence of this kind *’ 
The Satis exhibited extraordinary courage and fortitude in 
offer ing themselves up for such ghastly sacrifices, being unpei- 
tuibed m the least by considerations of worldly enjoyments Mi 
Bolts remaiks “ Even then very women, who live sequesteied 
from the world, and of course are inexperienced in such diffi- 
culties and misfortunes as serve to fortify the mind and heait, oi 
sach distr ss as will render life irksome or impel to desperation, 
often manifest such fortitude as amazes Europeans but to heai 
of. 111 the horrid deaths which they voluntarily brave, of burning 
alive with the dead bodies of then husbands m funeral pyres ” 
The Satl sacrifices, so shocking to humanity, often 
demonstrated the strength of conjugal fidelity Scrafton writes 
“ Many authors ascribe this (Sati) to have been instituted to 
prevent their (dead husbands’) wives poisoning them; but I am 
well persuaded thar they often submit to it by a nice sense of 
honour and conjugal affection ” Mi Holw^ell refers to the case 
of the wife of one Eamchand Pandit, a Maiatha settler at 
Cassimbazar, who died on the 4th of Eebiuiry, 1743 The 
woman was of about seventeen jeais and belonged to a rich 
family All the meichants of Cassimbazai and her lelatives 
“ left no arguments unessayed to dissuade her from it But she 

59 « A woman desires to get her hushand’s body It is proved by the fact that she burns 
herself with her desd husband ’ Bharatacoudm, p 22, B E 

(b) “ I shall presently die with yon by burniog the pyre and entering into it ” Bama- 

praEada,p 65 B E 
*9 Ives’ Voyage, p 23 
6* Stavonnns, Vol T, pp' 448 49 
Considerations, p 7 
99 Scrafton, pp 110 11 
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I’^leued to none, and her friends finding her thus peiemptory and 
lesolved, were obliged at last to assent ” She only waited till 

tJie Faujdai’s permission for hei burning had been received 
The Dutch traveller, Stavormus, who witnessed a Satl ease at 
Ohinsura, on the 25th Novembei, 1770, writes that the woman 
“ underwent everything with the greatest intiepidity and hei 
countenance seemed at times to be animated with pleasure, even 
at the moment when she was ascending the fatal pile ” “ He 
paid particular “ attention to her in order to discover whether any 
convulsive motion agitated her feet, but they remained immova- 
ble in the midst of conflagration ” Compulsion might have 
been sometimes used, but that was, remarks the same writer, 
“ seldom necessary as they possess sufficient enthusiasm willingly 
to devote themselves to this horrible death ’ ’ He also refei s 
to the case of the wife, of a rich Bengali broker of the Dutch 
East India Company gladly offer ing herself as a Satl, though her 
husband had been a veritable debauchee and left her company. 
SliC refused to obey the instructions of her friends and relatives, 
who tried to dissuade her from the act on the ground that hei 
husband “ had used her so ill in his lifetime ” “ Thus, it would 
be wrong to suppose that in all cases women sacrificed themselves 
under the pressure of social conventions and the expostulations of 
the priests and their jelatives 

Satl w'as forbidden under certain circumstances The burn- 
ing of a pregnant woman was not allowed by the Sastias , and 
when the husband died at a distance from his wife, she could not 
burn herself, unless she could procure her husband’s giidle and 
turban to be placed on the funeral pyie Scrafton remarks 
that “the practice (of Sat!) was far from common, and was only 
complied with by those of illustrious families Stavoiinus 

Op at , Vol I, p 448 

K Tlie pile of Bandalwood thot hod been erected for this body was calculated lo be 
worth £ 633 sterling 

“ Nahe daatra eainmata sasatva sahamrta ” Bamaprasado, p S3, B lu 
Granfnrd, op at , Vol II, p 16 
Scrafton, op at , p 11 
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also notes that it was pievalent among “ some castes ” “ Some- 
times, temples were erected on the spot wheie one of those sacri- 
fices had been pei formed Cianfurd writ,.s that he saw one 
of those places, “where the spot on which the funeral pile had 
been erected was enclosed and covered with bamboos, formed into 
a kind of bower planted with floweiing creeper The inside w'as 
set round with flowers, and at one end there was an image ” ™ 

It would be interesting to note that attempts were made 
during the mid-eighteenth century to reform two social customs 
Attempts for two conceiniDg wudows Firstly Earn BhavanT, 
ton of1brr;^o«of ^iich pained at her daughter’s widow- 

JmSmn'of^fdow- lemove the rigours of the 

remarriage ‘ ckSdaMbiata ’ (fastiug of widows OD the ele- 

venth day of the moon) , ” but she could not succeed owing to 
the opposition of most of the pandits of Bengal Secondly, 
Eajah Eajaballabha of 'Vikrampui (in the distiict of Dacca), whose 
daughter had become a widow at an early age, tried in 1756 to 
introduce -wrdow-refiiarriage ® His proposal received the sanc- 
tion of many pandits , but it failed ultimately as Eajah Krsna- 
candra of Nadia managed to turn the opinion of the pandits of 
his court against it 

Marriages of boys and girls were celebrated in then early 


Early marriage 


ages. ” Generally, the marriage of a girl in an 
advanced age was not permitted by the laws of 


the society, and the paients of such a girl incurred a universal 


odium ” They even apprehended an eternal damnation for thus 


61 op ctt , Vol I, p 441 
™ Op ctt , Vol n, pp 82 88 
H ■S'oSjfpo,' Palgnn, 1S04B S 

1* C E , 1866 77ie Bengal Spectator, July, 1842, p 61. ^ 

^6 Stavonnus, op ctt , Vol I, p 441 

^6 (a) Alas, Trliat ehoald I say I such s grown op but unmarried girl is like bum ng 
fire You should arrange for her marnage and tbns preserre the sanctity of religion *’ Bhirv 
tacandra, p SOB E 

(5) “ Binding such n girl unmarried, others will, cut of shame, cut tbeir tongue 
with their own teeth ” BamaprasSda, p 23 B B 
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\iolatiDg the sacred laws of religion, which enjoined the mairiage 
of a gill before the age of puberty This was so striking a fea- 
ture of the Hindu social life of that time, that it did not fail to 
attract the notice of some European wiiteis Mr Sciafton 
observes • “ They aie married in then infancy, and consummate 

at 14 on the male side, and 10 oi 11 on the female, and it is 
common to see a woman of 12 with a child in her arms Though 
bairen women aie laie among them, yet they bear but few 
children, foi at 18 their beauty is on the decline, and at 25 they 
are stiongly maiked with age ” ” Mi Craiifurd writing about 
twenty-five years latei, made almost a similar remark “ The 
Hindus are so scrupulous with respect to the virginity ol then 
bi ides, that they marry extremely young These observations 
are well corroborated by the evidence of contemporary literature 
The girls had no voice in the choice of their husbands, and 
iTieii opinions w'ere not at all considered neces- 

Girls liad no voice ^ i i j j ii 

HI the choice of their sary Sometimes, an accomplished and well- 
read girl was mairied to a husband who was 
deaf and of a black complexion,’® a girl of fan beauty was married 
to a blind man ™ prone to quarrelling and creating uneasiness, a 
young girl w'as married to an old man, ®® a girl of tender and slim 
body was matched with a corpulent man, ®’ and again, sometimes, 
a boy of 12 or 13 was coupled with a girl of full-blown youth ®® 


ScroftoD, pp 10 11 ™ Op at , Vol II p 2 

^ *' Gradually he attained bia 13th year and his parenta were o\erpowered with joy 
They married him to a diughter of a king, belonging to the same claaa She was a blessed 
girl, possessed of beanty and qualities ” EamaprasildB, p 15, B E 

™ " One -woman said. My friend I let me tell yon about my misfortune I have been 
married to a husband, who is deaf and of black compleaion All niy fine and aesthetic know 
ledge of poetry, learnt with much hope, have been spoiled by being wedded to this deaf 
fellow ” Bharntacandra, p 97, B E 

” •• My unfortunate and blind husband is e-vpert only in quarrelling , I Ijave lost iny 
fair complexion and have turned hlack by always pondering o\er my fate Ibtd 

80 “ My husband is corpulent and top bellied " Ibtd 

81 ' I am a young girl while my husband is au old man " Ibtd 

88 "I am a knlm’s daughtji,” said another woman, “ my vouth has passed away in 
expectation of a bridegroom Though I have been married after a long time, yet in age 
I <shnll be like an elder sister to my husband ” Ibtd, p 99 
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Evils of Enlinism 


The gills bad no libeity to piotesl, in words oi deeds, against the 
luexoiable laws of society, which subjected them to such 
misfortunes. With conscience and feelings deeply wounded, thej 
could only weep and occassionally muimur among themselves 
Theie is no doubt that these evils were due, moie oi Jess, 
to the tiiumphant kiilinism of the age Among 
the Biahmans, the Mukhopiidhayas, the 
Cattopadhayas, and the Yandyopadhayas occujned, in order, 
the chief places in the scale of kulinism Among the Kayasthas 
also, such places w'eie occupied by the Ghosa, Vasu, and Mitia 
families So nariow and iigid w'eie the customs of those 
hilins, that one belonging to an inferioi status w'as held in 
contempt by them and could not even sit by then side They 
used then pedigiees as a means of making oi betteiing then 
foitune, and felt no scruple in lelaKing the rigidity of 
their rules m the case of a w’ealthy man, though the 
latter might be of an infeiioi descent*® Marriage in luUn 
families could never be celebrated peacefullj 
Disputes and quarrels were sure to arise 
on some questions or other 


quarrels. 


^ (a) “ Mj father, bora id a MokhopSdbaya fitnily, beloogs to the chief * gotra ' nd 
in> husbaud, known as belonging to a Yandopadhaya family, is a great 7 uHn ' Bhririta 
candra, p 61, B E 

>b} *' Anandiram MuLbarji, the ocean of Info " (> c , belongs to n very noble family) 
Ibid, p 6, B E 

(c) " Many Mukhopadbayas, CattopSdhayas, and BtlSdan Brahmans went along with 
him ” Tirthamangala by Yi'ayar2ma The poet describes the BSadarfs as fiiifins, 
but a BSadart Brahman was considered to have lost bis family honour (hiila) Bharatacnidra 
does 1 ot refer to the BQadarls as Lulins — " Biiadarl Gokula Erparama Dayariima ” Op 
cil , p 6, B E 

tt '* He married three daughters, blessed with beauty and virtue, in three chief hiihn 
families, Gbo^a, Vasu, and Mitra ” Bharatacandra, p 57, B E 

^ " My husband is abused as a vShattare (belong to a low status) lagastka and cannot 
sit by the side of those belonging to high families Ibid, p 54, B E 

^ *' Tour house will be full of wealth and paddy, and then all the k»f?n lagasthas will 
marry their sons and dangbtets in your family ” Ibid, p 54, B E 

87 " I know that there must be quarrels where there are the kulina ” Ibid, p 61 
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This kullnism pioduced also other shocking abuses Poly- 
gamy had become a regulai habit with 

polygoinj, 117 - ii n 

^he litiUns, as they expected a substantial 
dowiy in each marriage ^ In such circuni- 
stances, any sincere attachment on the pait 
o[ the husbands to tlieii wives could haidly exist , and the poor 
girls, being always piessed for more and more money by then 
unmatched and illiterate husbands, spent their lives very mis- 
erably They remained mostly in their fathers’ houses, where 
their husbands came once in tw^o or three years only to exact 
from them as much money as they could Though early 
iiiaiiiage was generally the rule, yet in the case of a Kulln’s 
daughter the rule was violated oftener than not Her paients 
were bound to wait till they could collect money sufi&cient for 
then daughter’s dowiy Sometimes, fiom financial considera- 
tions a girl of 11 dr 12 was handed over as a wnfe to a grey- 
haired man ‘'® 

The dowry system was not so rigorous among the non- 
kullns Stavormus observes that the evils 

Dowry Bjatem not so - 

rmorous among the of KulInism and polygamy ‘ were more 
shocking among the Brahmins than (among) 
the other castes ” ^ 


^ Anekera pali tfiei pati mora vama ” (my husband is unkind to me as be bes many 
other wives) , tbid “ Plurality of wives is admitted throughout the East ” Vorelst, p 1S6 
M “ If he comes once in three or four yearst he deinende presents of me just on coming 
to the bed He will use sweet words if I can give him the little amount that I collect by 
selling the cotton yarn (prepared by me ) , otherwiee he will go away dissatisfied ' Bherota- 
caudta, p 93, B E 

90 (a) " Uina has got a necklace of pearls round her neck, while that old fellow has there 
a bead of bones Alas 1 how will my darling Uma live in that old fellow’s house My 
darling Uma IS a doll of gold How can that old lunatic fellow be called her husband?" 
Bharatacandra, pp 19 20, B E 

(6) "My young uanghter Gaurl 18 of innocent mind, but I am going to marry her lo an 
old man, who has epeut the three fourths of his life X will not marry my darling 

Gaurl to this old fellow, so long as I am alive " Sivaijana, by Eamesvara, p 29, B E 

It appears fro n Ibese passages thatuoder these traditional names of Siva and Bnrga, 
the poets have unfolded a dark picture of contemporary society These realistic and minute 
descriptiouB were not the product of poetic fancy, bui were drawn from the nctnal fai-ts of the 
social life of the day 

9' Cranfurd, Vol H, p 56 


99 Op etf , Vol I, p 440 
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Social iclakons betuccn Ihc Hmdus and ihc Muslims 

Living side bj' side foi centuncb logelbci, the Hindu and 
Muhammadan corainiinilics imbibed sonic of each oUiei 's ideas 
and ciislonis Wlicncvcr two types of cnilisalion come into con- 
tact with cacli othci, it is quite natnial that one would c\eicisc 
its jiiihience on the othei, at least to sonic extent Hinduism 
stood patienll} and steadily bcfoic the omiisli of the militant 
foices of Islam without losing its assimilative power in the least, 
and as soon as Ihcsloim of Muslim iinasions Iiad subsided, it cast 
Its influence on the followeis of Islam. Similarly, the influence of 
Islam also affected the Hindu societ} in some 

MutuM nssimiintton 

or cupiomi and measure With Uic grouiii^j numcnc.u 
stienglh of the converted Indo-Mo'slera com- 
munity, and as a result of the hbeialising reform nio\emcnts 
bjiiead out for scveial centuiics, this process of assiniuation and 
interchange of customs and thought dicw' the two communities 
closer and closer 

It IS w'oi thy of note that we find iinpoitant illiistiation of 
, . , ,, , this mutual assimilation of customs and 

Importaot illnstra 

tiom in the rciRn of thought e\en in tlic age of the great orthodox 
enipeioi, Auiug/eb Ahval, a Muhammadan 
poet, translated the Hindi poem ‘ Padmaial ’ into Bengali, and 
wiote several poems on Vaisnava subjects, in the 17th centun ®" 
Ur D. C Sen writes that ” the manuscripts of Padmavat, 
hitheilo obtained, all belong to the border-lands of Aracan in 
the back-woods of Chittagong, copied in Persian characters and 
pieseived by the rural Muhammadan folk of those localities. 
No Hindu has eier yet cared to read them. This goes to prove 
how' far the taste of the Muhammadans was imbued with Hindu 
culture This book, that we should have thought, could be 
inteiesting only to Hindu leaders, on account of its length) 
disquisitions on theology and Sanskiit Khetonc, has been 
stiangely preserved, ever since Aurungzeb’s time, by Moslems 


M D C Seu, Htstorji of Bengali Language and Literature, p 624 



foi whom It could apparently have no attraction, nay to whom 
if might even seem positively lepellent From the time of 
Magana Thakur, the Muhammadan minister, till the time of 
Shaikh Hamidullah of Chittagong, who published it in 1893 — 
covering a peiiod of nearly 250 years, this book was copied, 
lead, and admired by the Muhammadans of Chittagong ex- 
clusively ” In Ksemananda’s Manasamangala, wiitten 
towards the latei part of the 17th centuiy, there is a passage 
which tells us that in the steel-chamber prepared foi 
Laksmindra, a copy of the Quran was kept along with othei 
sacred charms to aveit Manasa Devi’s wiath 

By the middle of the 18th century, this process of mutual 
assimilation advanced a long way. Shahamat 
^gl.teenthSntury'”’'’ Jang and Saulat Jang once enjoyed the Holi 
festival, for seven days, in the garden of 
Motijhil at Murshfdabad ®'‘’ On that occasion, about 200 
reservoirs were filled with coloured water, heaps of dbtia (red 
powder) and saffron were collected, and more than five hundred 
dancing-girls, dressed in cosily robes and jewels, appieared 
in a body eveiy morning and evening, mustering from different 
parts of the garden Aftei the treaty of Alinagar (9th February, 
1757), Nawab Siiajuddaulah proceeded to Murshidabad, and 
enjoyed the Hoh festival in his palace at Mansuiganj,®^ 
which he had got erected shortly before he ascended the inusncid 
of Bengal. Once while at Patna, Nawab Mu Jafai crossed the 
Ganges with many of the gentry of the town and participated 
in the enjoyment of the Hoh festival It is said that on his 
death-bed, Mir Jafar, on Nandakumar’s persuasion, drank a few 

SI Jbtd, p 626 

ss Ibid, p 703 and p 288 

so Muzaffarnatnoh, fs 868 86b Tbe author of Muzoffarnfimpli was himself present on 


this occasion 

SI MnzaSarnamabi f 123b 

S8 Jhid, f 137a, Siyar(Bng transl.Vol n, p 266 

It IS important to note that not only Mir Jafar. but also many of he gentry of the 
city, attended the festival On th-s occasion. Mir Jafar amased himself in the company o 
a woman named Farzana. who might be regarded as an esamplo of that type of professional 
dancing girls, five hundred of whom had bean engaged by Shahamat Jang 
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diops of water olTeied m libation ovei the idol of KiiltcfJiau 
The Muhammadans olTeied ‘ pufi ' at Hindu temples, as tlic 
Hindus offeied ‘ smm ’ at Muhammadan mosques We 
lead in a contemporary Bengali poem called the Behuln Sundail, 
wiitten by Hamidullah of Chittagong, that the Biahmans, who 
had assembled to select an auspicious daj foi the hero’s ]ouiney 
abroad, consulted the Quiaii foi that purpose The heio was 
the son of an oithodo\ Hindu mei chant, but he followed the 
injunctions ‘ as if they weie laid doun in the Vedas, and 
started on his \oyagc praying to Allah for his safety In a 
poem entitled Jamil Dilaram, written in 1750 A D., by Aptab- 
uddin, anothei Muhammadan poet of Chittagong, a Muham- 
madan is described as undertaking a jouiney to the nether uoilds 
to seek a boon fioni the sapiatsis oi the seien sages of the 
Hindus 

This interchange of ideas and customs had long ago led 

wo..,„p .“‘f “ “““““ g»<i, Sa(jrPna, 

mon God, Satija pjra, woishipped by Hiiidiis and iluhammadans 

hy HmdM nnd in> Ttr c i t,, 

Mutammadans aiii,e alike • We find in Bhriiatacandia’s poem 

on Sutya Pha that a Hindu niei chant 
named Sadauauda got a daughtei thiough the favoui of the god 
Satya Piia, -whom he had vowed some offeiings , but veiy soon 
the merchant foigot to fulfil his vow, and incuiied the wrath 
of the said god, as a lesult of wdiich his son-in-law' met with 

a premature death"® H is lelated in a conterapoiary noik. 

Worship of Hindu ‘ Samaseia Gajiia Pfuithi,’ that one 

mdans ^ godde's appealed thiicc before 

the GajI in his dreams, and in obedience to 
hei behest, the GajI woishipped her the next morning with the 


w Siyar (Eng Trans ), Vol II, p 558 It js norlLj of note that a Hindu could, 

without any hesitation, ask u Moslem to dr, nk the wator of libation poured on a Hindu idol 

and that it was drunk in faith Foi KinMiarl, ride ante, p 67, foot note 

^ ® Sengah Language and Literature, p 703 m Ibid p 795 

Ibid, i,p^96 97 ““*^"' J 


Bharatacandra’s Granihuvall (New Victoria Press Publication), p 1 
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MulianitDadan signa- 
'(Ties ID a document 
(Idling with Yaisnava 
itlViouB matters 


holy of the Biahmans and accoidmg to due Hindu iites ™ A 
Bengali document/^ dated 1732 A D , which maiks the \ictoiy 
of the Sahajij'a cult ovei the oithodox Vaisuava 
cult, has got some Muhammadan signatoiies 
as its witnesses, and it is leally significant 
that even m matteis of social and leligious 
changes, the opinion and testimony of the Muhammadans were 
sought and obtained by then Hindu brethien Many of the 
Muhammadans believed m the principles of 
iSolfj' ^ "nde?stoJd Hindu astiology and were as particular m 
MinSma'daSs’’^ obsciving' them as the Hindus It has been 
alieady noted how Saifaiaz Khan and Alivaidi 
selected auspicious moments for starting on their journeys, oi 
undci taking expeditions, in consultation with astiologers Mir 
Kasim “ undeistood a little of astrology and believed in its 
maxims and predilections , he got a child’s hoioscope accuiately 
diawn by able astiologeis ” Muslim wiiteis of the 1 8th 
centuiy composed a numbei of woiks in praise of the Hindu 
gods and goddesses, and on Hindu music. Foi example, 
Vaisnavadas in his work called Podohdlpcftaiv , wiitten in this 
peiiod, quotes the jiadas (songs in piaise of Vaisnava gods) from 
eleven Muslim writeis This shoiis that 
rmsS'awmkr Vaisuava and oithodox Hindu notions and 
thoughts had deeply influenced the innei 
stiatum of Muhammadan society in Bengal Thus, in the field 


104 Typical Selections, Part H, p 1851 

IDS S K Mitra, Types of Early Bengah Prose and D C Sen, Typical Selections, 
Part n. pp 1038 43 

106 " So that between the Mahon etan and Gentoo (Hindu) astrologers together, one half 
of the year is taken up in nnlucLy days The head astrologer is ever present at all their 
councils, no new enterprise IS begun without his being first tousnlled and his leto is as 

effectual ns that of a Tribune in the Roman Senate ’’ Scrafton, op cit , p 17 

107 Siyar, Vol II, p 387 , „ - - t>- n 

108 History of Bengah Language and Literature, pp 798 804, and Prccin Pmtihir 

Vivarana, by Abdul Earim 

109 The Bengali magazine • Bicitra,’ Hugh, 1836, BS 
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of oidinaiy life the two comnnmities weic living side side 
m liaimonj and mutual attachment without 
auwiSt“no“dmn^' bciiig affected in the least by bittei lelations 
among the prominent membeis of the tno 
communities Ining in the couit-ciicles It continued to be so 
also 111 latei times, and a lappiochemciit should not be im- 
possible to-day 


no Cf " iel an Englishman cannot but wonder to see how little the subjects in general 
are affected by any revolution in the Government, it is not felt beyond the small circle of the 
court " Boraftou, op cil , p 32 

til Daulat BSo Sindbia and bis officers joined Muharram processions in green dress like 
the Muhammadans (Dr S N Sen, Administrative System of the Mardthas, p 401) 
Mr A P M Aboul All, M A , F B SIj , has described (in an article pnited in Bencal 
Past and Present 1932) on the authority of Jam i-Jaban Nnma, a Persian weekly of the 
goo 1 old days, boiv the Durgd Pu<a festival was celebrated at the Delhi Court in 3825 AD 
On 2ud February, 1811 A D , Hnmillon Buchanan svw at Bhngalpur the Hindus *' fully 
as much engaged as the Aloslems ” in the celebration of Mnharrum 



CHAPTEE X 
Conclusion 

Alivaidi’s legime of sixteen years forms, indeed, an import- 
ant peiiod in the Instoiy of the Bengal Subah But it was 
not so gloiious 01 peaceful as the accounts of Ghulam Hussain 
and Karam Ah would .lead us to believe, though in com- 
paiison with the subsequent years of the 18th century it stands 
out as a brighter epoch. Politically as well as econo- 
mically, we find during these yeais theeailier stages of the dege- 
iieiation that became fully manifest latei on Alivardi was 
not destined to enjoy peacefully what he had gained by tieachery 
and foice, and was acquiesced in by the imbecile Delhi Emperoi 
The same disiuptive forces, as had been then distracting the othei 
parts of India, exeicised then influence on Bengal also, and 
destroyed all chances of a peaceful rule here Eor thegreatei pait 
of Alivaidi’s administration, the Maiatha raids, and the Afghan 
insuiiections, produced confusion and calamities of tiemendous 
magnitude It must be admitted to the credit of Alivaidi that 
being endowed with prudence, tact, ability, he made earnest 
efforts to combat these evils, and was partially successful But 
the tide of geneial disordei could by no means be stemmed 
It appeared in roaring waves as soon as Ahvardi closed his days , 
and the European traders (the English, the French and the 
Dutch) were consequently emboldened to interfere in the politics 
of Bengal, just as they had been doing for some years past in 
Southern India It was not long before Bengal, like Peninsulai 
India, witnessed political revolutions profoundly affecting the 
course of her history 

The economic progress of a country piesupposes the pieva- 
lence of peace and order In spite of the apparent piosperity 
of Bengal during the regime of Alivardi, the political tuimoils 
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of the peiiod weie eating into her economic vitality Commerce 
came to be impeded by vaiious factois, industiies began to 
deterioiatc, manufactuies to be debased, and agiicultiue 
having been distuibed, pnees of food stuffs, and othei 
necessaiy ai tides of common use, lose high To put it 
in a nutshell, the pre-Plasse}' peiiod of Bengal Instoiy 
left a legacy of economic decline foi the succeeding yeais 

The debased political atmospbeie of the time did not fail 
to cast a deteiioiating influence on society and liteiature In 
society and in the spbeie of education, we notice a meic continu- 
ation of the tiaditional features, but no well-thought-out and 
honest attempts at elevating the moial and the intellectual 
standaid of the people No Buddha, no Cbandidas, oi Chaitanya 
appeals to inspiie the people with high lehgious and 
social ideals at such a Cl itical penod in the histoiy of Bengal, 
nay of India The leaders of the piovince like Maharajah 
Kisnacandra of Nadia, Rajah Rajaballabh of Dacca, and otheis, 
though patrons of lifdatuie and education in then respective 
juiisdictions acooidmg to their own light, were very much en- 
giossed with political intiigues to secure their peisonal ends, 
and had not the wide vision to look at things from the noble 
standpoint of the interests of humantiy at laige The literatuic 
that spiang up under their patronage was also of a vitiated taste, 
though iich in vocabulaiy As Dr D C Sen lemarks, “ the 
style and the spirit both became depraved — ^the former by a vain- 
glorious pedantry which made desciiptions giotesque by their 
ovei-drawn niceties, the serious often passing into the builesque 
—and the lattei by scuiiilous obscenities grossei than anything 
in Steine, Smollett, of Wycheily and by the intioduction of 
characteis like those of Hira Malini and Bidu BiahmanT — 
accessoiies to illicit love of the most levolting type ” ^ 

Nevertheless, the period supplies a student of histoiy with 
two important lessons It shows that, even in political circles, 


^ D 0 Sen, History of Bengali Language and LiieTatttTe,p 620 
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Clime begets crime, and that a power gained by tieacbeij and 
force cannot be a source of real peace and happiness to a 
usurping adventuier oi his family, as is well illustrated in the 
case of Alivaidi. It also demonstrates that it was even then 
not impossible for a wise and tactful lulei of a country, so much 
internally divided as Bengal, to secure ordinarily the support of 
all the communities in his administration We have seen how 
Alivardi managed his government wuth the active and sincere 
co-operation of his Hindu as w'ell as Muslim officers, though an 
undei -current of Hindu di.scontent probably eontinued to flow^ 
below the surface As a matter of fact, Siiajuddaiilah committed 
a grave mistake of policy b> openly alienating the sympathy of the 
Hindu officers, zamindais, and bankers Hindu support became 
a source of strength to Alivaidi, w'hile its absence proved fatal to 
his successor 





General view of the Ruins of the Teliagarhi Fort (northern wall) 
from the Railway Line 
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Rulers oj Mayiirhhafij 


MoLarSjali Tribikrama BhaQjs Deva (1G60 88) 


Maharajah Sarbisvara Jagaie^vara Bbauja Dilipebvara Bhafiju 
Bbaiija Deva Deva Deva 

(1088-1711) 

Maharajah Birabikram- 
aditija Bhaiija De^ a 
(1711-28) 

Maharajah Baghuoath 
Bhaiija Beva 
(1728-50) 

Maharajah Chakradhiir 
Bhafija I)e\a 
(1750 61) 


Appendix ‘ B ' 


Tlie Piesident’s letter to the Nawab — 

“ The bad consequences attending our Company’s affaiis 
from unjust complaints of the Armenians and others to youi 
EKcellencj^, aie beyond expression To add still moie to om mis- 
fortune, the hardships we suffei from the foices on oui Cas&im- 
baisai Factory, is without pieccdenl, distiessing us m our ciedil 
as well as in evei> otliei manner the most disobliging, by which 
it appears the complaints act lather as open enemies to oui 
country than humble petitioneis for justice with joui Excellency, 
they well knowing the Company aie not aggiessoib , noi was it 
in our power to pievent the accidents that have happened, which 
I have befoie taken the liberty to lemonstrate to youi Excellency 
that had they been in any manner concerned therein, I would 
have taken caie You should not have been tioubled wuth any 
complaints, but should have complied with W’hateiei had been 
aggieeable to your Excellency’s justice As the case now- is we 
have very paitmularly advised our Company thereof, and the 
great favour you are pleased to show these people But it 
requires a length of time before we can have an an'>wei humbly 
request youi Excellency will permit the Company’s affaiis 
to go on in the usual manner without any further molestation ” 
(Consultations, 6th July, 1749 A D ) 
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Of all merchants the greatest and the picture of frrendship, 
Mr Drake, Governor of the English Company, whom God pre- 
serve 

“ By the favour of the Almighty the bright eyes and soul of 
Nawab Mu nsoor An Mul lick Bahadur, arris ed at Muxadavad on 
the 24 th Secandai Son Paunch, 3 our friendship, praises, presents 
and going to meet him, he has told me a great deal about so 
much that I cannot express it lam cxtiemel} pleased and 
delighted with 3'ou and a thousand times lemam sensible of it 
and in return hy the grace of God the Company’s business, I 
will be very fas'ouiable to ” (Consullationb, 11th Octobei, 17 o 2 
A.D.) 
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[Nawab Ahvardi’s parawdnah appointing Eamnarain Deputy 
Grovemor of Bihar, — copied from Dastw-ul Insha of Munsi 
Vijayram ] 
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Letter from the Court of Directors to the Council m Cal- 
cutta, dated dlst Januaiy, 1755 — 

“As the bale of our Bengal goods is now ended, we find it 
necessary to confirm to jou the several remarks made m the 
couise of our list of investments on the several species of goods 
brought on the new plan at the Aurungs compaied nith the same 
kinds bought off oi contracted for with the merchants, the 
sales of which have answeied even beyond our expectation in 
favnui of the former, and was in no kinds more lemarkable than 
in the Orua Co=;saes, and Mulmuls and Doreas Cossajuia, the 
common sort of the tuo last kinds purchased at the Aurungs, sold 
from tncntj to thirty per cent higher than what are invoiced as 
fine bought of the merchants per Duinngton and Flamonth at 
much higher prices The Mulmuls Santipore in general are 
neither amended in quality nor reduced in price m propoi non to 
m I't other sorts purchased at the Aurungs But thanks to the 
conduct of these merchants which has drove jou to expedients 
which might not othoi wa5's have been thought of, you now find 
many sorts of goods are fabricated within our bounds, cheap and 
of good qualities, and may be had at the first hand as it is evi- 
dently for our interest Therefore, to encourage not onlj all the 
weaveis now in our bounds but likewise to diaw as many others 
as possible from all countiies to reside undei our protection, ne 
shall depend upon ^oui utrarst efforts to accomplish the same and 
shall hope the time is not far off wherein we shall find a great 
share of j’om investment made undei }our own ejes. 

The utmost attention must always be paid to the conduct of 
0111 seivants at the suboidinates thiough whose hands so great a 
propoi tion of our estate passes The annual remarks we have 
made in our lists of investment, together W’lth what appears upon 
the face of your letteis and con&ultations, especially those 



Tcceived last season, show the necessity of it At Cossimhiizai 
our servants have so lemarkahly fallen off, in that once valuable 
.11 tide of law silk, not to mention others, that we cannot sup- 
pioss the suspicion that must natnially arise against their 
m.nnagpment Our servants at Dacca likewise, who for a 
consulerable time gave us great satisfaction, have of late done 
quite the reverse, and we have as much reason to complain of oui 
people at Jugdea 

We therefore hereby diiect that immediately upon the receipt 
of this a supervising committee befoimed which is to be com- 
posed of the President foi the time being, Mr. Charles Man- 
ningham, Mr Kichard Bechei , and Mr John Zepheniah Holwell 
and in case of the death or absence of any of the before mention- 
ed persons, the President is to fill up the said committee to the 
numbei of four with such other members of the Council as he 
shall ]udge best qualified for such an impoitant tiust 

This Committee is to enquiie into the manner of making the 
investments and management in general at the subordinate 
settlements, they are likewise to enquire into the particular con- 
duct of our servants “employed there for some time past, now, 
and in future, and whether they have oi do make any unjust 
advantages, and what in the management of the investment or 
m any other branches of their employes, and they are to consider 
of and point out such regulation as they shall think necessary, 
and the said committee is empowered to send for such books and 
papers and examine all such persons, whether blacks or whites, 
as they shall judge can give any information in the matters before - 
them, and they are to leport the facts with their opinion upon 
the whole to the Council Board from time to tiine The Board 
is then to take into consideration the said reports and determine 
thereupon impartially and according to the best of their judg- 
ments, always remembciing to do the utmost in their power to 
recover what the Company aie defrauded of And you are 
further diiected to enter all such lepnts, togethei with your 
proceedings thereupon at large, in your diary for our lufoimation 
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As the entrusting of the conduct and management of our 
.iffairs at the subordinates to people of experience is of the 
highest concernment to the Company, it must be obseived by 
30U for the future as a standing rule or older, that oui set ol 
‘■ei vants at Cossimbazar do consist of tT\ oof jour Council and 
one senioi merchant at least, besides junioi servants; at Dacca, 
of one of jour Council, a senioi meichant and junior servants, 
and that one of the Lest qualified servants next below jour Coun- 
cil be alwajs appointed chief of Jugdea, Luckapore (Laskipur) 01 
wherever else the Jugdea settlement shall be moved to ” 
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List of dustoiies realised at the seveial ghats belonging to 
e Nawab’s ‘ putcbetrah ’ (pacliotrd) — 


What was agreed 
to be taken 

Wliat waa actual'y 
taken 


Es 

A 

Es 

A 

Aurungabad (in the Muishidabad 

4 

0 

6 

0 

distiict, 31 miles S. E of El]- 
mabal) 

Buiiagoreah ((rirui near Eajmahal) 

1 

0 

10 

0 

(rodagarl (on the Padma Eivei in 

2 

0 

7 

0 

Eajsahi Distiict) 

Mcorcha (Eennell’s Muicha on the 

3 

0 

7 

0 

Cdssimbazar-Eampui Boaha 

Eoad). 

Jellengy 

3 10 

14 

0 

Butsolah 

3 

6 

14 

0 

Seberampur 

2 

0 

13 

0 

Lullydangah 

1 

0 

8 

0 

Bux) pore 

1 

0 

7 

0 

Bowley 

0 

8 

7 

0 

Tunnohanny 

0 

8 

6 

0 

Suidah 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Nazerpore (Nazirpur) 

1 

0 

7 

0 

Cnsteah (Kusthia) 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Aukdunk 

0 

8 

3 

0 


26 

0 

114 

0 


(Letter to Court, 21st February, 1753 A.D ) 
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" Dastuck to all Eahdars,* Guzarbans," Cbowkeydars, 
Izardais,® etc , and to all the Golls/ Guzais/ within oui distiicts 
as far as the Pechonbrali (pacbotra) of MuKadavad (Mmsbidabad) 
extends, be it knoiin that ^gIeeable to the cooiplamt made by 
tlie Goraastbas of the English Company the Nabob gi anted them 
a peiwannah foi all the Ghats (ferries) in the Sonbasinp of 
Bengal that contiaiy to then ancient customs no new Imposition 
be laid on then Goods by theEahadarj’s, etc Because they ha\e 
a Phiimaund fiom the King as also Senauds of foi mer Subahs 
exempting them from such impositions For this reason I wrote 
that my Pachouterah Ghats do not take more than nhat is now 
settled as particularized below Take care they have no further 
cause of complaint , in this affaii be punctual and observant — 


Bs A 

Aurnngabad 4 0 

Bariah Guireab 1 0 

Goddh Gurry . 2 0 

Jellengj* 3 iQ 

Butsallah ... 0 6 

Scbai ampul 2 0 

Lull.\dangah 1 o 

Bux3pore . . 10 

Ballu Babul ampul . 0 8 

Tuimobaunny . o o 

Nazarpoie (Naziipui) 1 Q 

Custeab (Kusthia) 0 8 

Aukdunk . 0 8” 


(Letter to Court, 21st Febiuaiy, 3756 A D ) 

* ‘ A collector of tolls or transit duties " 

® '* An officer appoiuteil to tike tolls both on the high roads and at femes " 

* ’• A farmer of any item of public revenue, trhetlier from land, cusloms. or anv other 
Boun.es . the renter of a village or estate at a stipulated rate ’—Wilson’s Glossary, p 214 

< Golu— '• A gram or iolt store or market , a p'ace where it is sold wl olesale 
Ibid.p 38 

® ' A ferry station for bojt, a place of transit or toll ”—Ibtd, p 192 
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Letlei fiom the Nawab to the Biirdwan Rajah — 

“ I received an Arassdoss fiom the English Governoi in 
which he acquaints me that the Gomashta Ramjeebun Cubbrage 
being indebted to an Englishman, they had set peons upon j'oiii 
house agreeable to then custom, for which reason you have put 
Chowkees upon all the Company’s Eactoiies within your districts 
and stopped then business imprisoning Gomashtas This 
manner of acting is contraiy to youi interest and vei> wrong, as 
it IS by no means allowable that a zemindai should take such a 
step without an ordei first had from me The English are 
foreigners and have settled m oui Country on a dependence of 
our protection in then Trade , and if they are treated in this 
manner, the consequence will be then withdrawing themselves 
and then Trade, on wdiich account I positively direct that on the 
immediate receipt of this Poiwanah you remove the Chowkeys 
you have put on their factories, and let then business have the 
usual currency without any fiuthei trouble ” 

* (Consultations, May 6, 1765 A D ) 
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1 Pei Sian Souices — 

(A) Ahwal-i-Aliwardi Khan (as mentioned in ‘ Desciiptive 
Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts ’ published by A S B , 
Bibliotheca Indies Work No 248) or Tarikh-i-Mahabat Jang 
(British Museum Additional MS., No 27316, Eieu, Vol I, 
pp 311-12). This woik, gives a very valuable and detailed 
description of the history of the Bengal Subah duiing the mid- 
eighteenth century, especially of the administration of Ahvardi 
The author, an eye-witness of the political events of Bengal 
since the time of Sarfaraz, gives us many new facts and dates, 
which are not found in any other contempoiaiy work I have 
consulted a copy ofht, preserved in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal The name ol the authoi has not been 
disclosed anywhere in the book, but it is clear from his personal 
lefeiences in several places (f 8 and f 12 of my copy) that he 
was connected with the political affairs of Bengal since the time 
of Sarfaraz Khan He writes m one place (f. 42) that he had 
to suspend the work of completing (fiist 4 folios had been 
apparently written before) this book till 1177 A. H (1763 A.D ) 
He accompanied Mir Kasim to Allahabad where his father died, 
and he himself fell ill ; but he resumed the work of writing out 
the remaining portion during the third quarter of the month of 
Shaban, 1177 A H , when it was completed The author is 
modest enough be crave the indulgence of the readers foi 
inaccuracies or exaggerations Mr J Hindley has ascribed the 
authorship ol the work to Yusuf Ah Khan, son of Ghulam Ah 
Khan, an intimate friend of Mahabat Jang Ahvardi This 
opinion is coirect We know from Ghulam Husain, the 
author of Siyar-ul-mutakherin, that Ghulam Ali was a distin- 
guished noble, who acted for some time as diVjSn of Bihar, 
whose son Yusuf All married a daughter of Sarfaraz Khan, 
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and wbo helped Alivaidi on several occasions G-hulam Husain 
also vnites that he desciibes the suffeiings of the Nawah’s tioops, 
in course of then ]ouiney fiom Burdwan to Katwah, on the 
authority of a contempoiaiy memoii writei, Yusuf All KJian, 
who was then present in the Nawab’s party. This Yusuf Ah is 
the author of this manusciipt, and we find that Siyar’s desciiption 
ot the Nawab's maich from Burdwan to Katwah is exactly 
similar to that given in it (fs 34-35) In fact, this work seems 
to have been the principal authoiity of Hhulam Husain foi his 
account of the Maiatha invasions of Bengal and also of the 
Afghan rebellions Late Sii H Elliot, K O.B , had a copy of 
Tarikh-Ali-Wardl-Khan,^ i.e , a copy of this manusciipt 

(B) Siyai-ul-mutakherm (completed in 1782 AD) A 
highly impoitant histoiy of India from 1707 to 1780 with a 
detailed account of the affairs in the Bengal Subah from 1738 
to 1780 A D The author G-hulam Husain Tabatab’ai belonged 
to a distinguished family of Bengal , his grandfather, Sayyid 
Alimullah, and his father Hedayat Ah Khan Bahadur Asad Jang, 
held high offices in the Muslim Government (imperial as well as 
piovmcial) He himself took part in the political affairs and 
military campaigns of the time, served as a representative of 
Nawab Mii Kasim with the Company in Calcutta and was later 
on engaged under the Company in various capacities {vide Asiatic 
Annual Eegister for 1801, pp 26-27) He was a man of fan 
education, and was thoroughly acquainted with the history of 
his time An English translation of this work by a Eiench 
convert to Islam, Haji Mustafa, was prepared in Calcutta m 
1789 

(C) Muzaffainamah A detailed history of the Bengal 
Subah from the time of Nawab Alivardr to 1772 A.D , when 
Muhammad Reza Khan, also known as Muzaffar Jang, was 
deposed by the English The author Kaiam Ah states in the 
preface and m another folio of his work,^ that he belonged to the 

* Tooroal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1854, p 248 
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family of the Nawabs of Muishidabad He was on intimate 
ieims with Alivardi, and seived as the jmjdar of Ghoiagbat foi 
be\cial years during his legime He was employed undei 
Mnzaifai Jang, and notes that he wrote the present woik in 
1186 A H.^1772 A D in oidei to lemove his grief caused by 
the dismissal of his pation, to whom he dedicated it and aftei 
whom it was named A copy of this manuscript is noticed in 
Rich, Vol I, p. 313, one in the India Office Libiaiy Catalogue 
(No 479), and another m the Catalogue of Peisian Manusciipts 
in the Libiary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal I have utilised 
the copy pieseived in the Oriental Public Libiaiy, Patna 
(OPL.^SM No 609). 

(D) Tankh-i-Bangalah by Salimullah This is a history 
of Bengal, fiom 1 107 AH to the death of Alivaidi Khan 
(1169 A.H ), full of many inteiesting and important details 
The author states that he wiote this woik by order of Henry 
Vaiisittart, Governor of Bengal from 1760-1764 {vide Rieu, 
Yol I, p 312). An incomplete and lathei ineoiiect translation 
ot it was published (1788 A D ) by Piancis Gladwin in Calcutta 
under the title of ‘ Al^airative of the Transactions in Bengal ’ 
A copy of this manuscript is pieseived in the libiary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (now known as the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal) 

(B) Riyaz-us-Salatin, wiitten in 1786-87 AD by Ghulani 
Husain Salim of Maldah at the request of Mr George Hdm, 
who had employed him as his munsi The authoi of this 
work seems to have based his accounts to a gieat 
extent on the history of Salimullah An English tianslalion of 
it has been published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

(P) Waqai-i-Fath Bangalah oi Waqai-i-M.ihabat Jang 
by Muhammad Wafa (manusciipt No 1776 in the Oriental 
Public Libraiy, Patna). The author gives an account of the 
events, which took place immediately before and aftei the acces- 
sion of Mahabat Jang Ahvardi to the throne of Bengal bi ought 
down to 1161 A H =1748 A D From inteinal evidences in 
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the book we gathei that the authoi, a panegyrist of Ahvardi, 
dedicated the woik to him The anthoi’s uairative is not ciiti- 
cal at ail. The only importance of his book lies in this that it 
gives us some important dates and a few new facts regarding the 
Afghans The State Libiary of His Highness the Nawab 
of Eampur possesses a copy of this work, and I have got a 
tianscript of it thiough the kindness of His Highness the Chief 
Minister of that State 

(G) Dastiir-ul-Insha complied by MunsI Vijayram of 
Lucknow in 1769 A D It is a veiy useful collection of letters, 
which contains many new and important facts legarding the 
history of Bengal and Bihai during the mid-eighteenth centuiy, 
especially relating to Eajah Eamnarain Most of these letteis 
were written by Eajah Eamnaiain to the Nawab and his officers 
posted m different places, and a few by Eajah Dhiiajnarain, 
brother of Eajah Eamnaiain I could get this volume m the 
collections of Eai Mathura Prasad, B A , of Patna City, who is 
a lepresentative of the- family of Eajah Eamnarain, and occupies 
the Eajah’s old house on the bank of the Ganges. 

(H) Dastur-ul-Insha complied by Munsi Shaikh Yar 
Muhammad Qalandai (0 P L , MS Ko 842) Letters dealing 
with facts in India, especially tiansactions in Bengal during 
the years 1151 A U -1170 AH We find in f. 2B and 
f 137A that it was compiled by Munsi Shaikh Yar Muhammad 
Qalandar, at the instance of his pdtwm Pidai Khan, ^ e , Sayyid 
Ghulam Husan Khan, for the use of young readers It is stated 
m a long letter (fs 86A-107A) that Yar Md Khan was present 
in Bihai during the Deputy Governorship of Alivardi and took 
part in an abortive conspiracy against him in alliance with 
Kamgar Khan and others This volume contains several letters 
written by Shahamat Jang, when Alivardi left in charge of 
the government of Bengal duiing his march to Orissa in pursuic 
of the Mai at has {vide Chapter IH of this thesis). A copy of it 
was punted m Calcutta in 1240 A H 

(I) Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh by Kalyan Singh The second 
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brib (part) of this woik contains an account of the events of 
Bengal from the time of Alivaidi till the time of the author’s 
deposition fiom the Deputy Governorship of Bihai in 1783 A D 
The woik was completed in 1227 A.H (1812 A.D ), and seems 
to be based to a large extent on Siyai-ul-mutakherin The 
author’s fathei^ Shitab Eay, was Deputy Goveinoi of Bihar 
(1765-73 A.D ), and the author himself took active parts in 
many of the political events of the time I have utilized the 
copy of this manuscript preserved in the Oiiental Public Library, 
Patna (0 P L , MS No. 594) , vide also Eieu, Vol III , p 925 

(J) Bayau-waqai by Khwajah Abdul Kaiim Kashmiri, 
wlio accompanied Nadu Shah and travelled in India, Persia, 
Arabia, and Cejlon, between 1151 A H and 1156 A H (1738- 
42 A D ) It contains incidental lefeiences to the Bengal revo- 
lution of 1739-40 A D This manuscript was obtained by me 
from the Kujhua -Wakf Library, thiough my esteemed friend 
Piof S H Askari, M A , B L , of Patna College, and was 
piesented before the Indian Historical Eecoids Commission at 
Patna in December, 1930 An incomplete English translation 
of it IS preserved in the Imperial Library, Calcutta 

(K) Hadiqat-ul-Aqallm by Murtaza Husajn known as 
Allah Yai Usmani Balgrami (0 P.L , MS No 637) This is 
an extensive geographical work, containing detailed historical, 
biographical, and literary information. The authoi, who was 
born at Balgram in 1719 A D , writes in the preface that 
in 1729 A D he entered the service of Mubariz-ul-mulk, the 
Subahdai of Gujarat, and till 1773 served successively in the 
courts of Saadat Ah and Safdai Jang of Oudh, Mir Kasim 
Khan, Nazim of Bengal, and Ahmad Khan Bangash of Farrukha- 
bad In 1776 AD he was introduced to Captain Jonathan 
Scott, who employed him as one of his Munsis and requested 
him to write this work This book was lithographed in Lucknow 
in 1979 A D Vide Elliot, Vol VIII, pp 180-83 

(L) Eahat-ul-Arwah (0 P L , MS No 1754). A compen- 
dium of general history with a special treatment of Bengal 



brought down to 1792 A D , when it \ias written It has no 
independent value of its own The authoi Muhammad Eahat 
wiites in a short pieface that his work is merely' an abiidgraent 
of other Peisian and Hindi histones 

(M) Imad-us-saadat by Sayyid G-hulam Ah Naqui, written 
in 1807 A D Though dealing mainly with Oudh, it gives a short 
description of Alivardi. 

(N) Some biogiaphical w'oiks in Persian lefeiring mainly 
to Eajah Eamnaram — 

(a) Gul-i-Paana (MS No 701 in 0 P L ) It is a biogra- 
phy of eminent poets complied by Eajah LachmT Narayan of 
Auiungabad in 1768 A D 

(b) Sahifa-i-khusgo (O.P L ) A biography of poets b}' 
Lala Brindaban Das of Mathuia, who died at Patna in 1756 
AD 

(c) Eiyaz-ul-Afkar (0 P L MS No 1784) An interesting 
biographical work containing accounts of elegant epistolers, with 
extracts from then*'* works It w'as compiled by Wazir Ah 
Ibrati of Patna in 1850 A D 

2 Eecords of the BIO in Bnghsh containing a vast 
mass of data for a correct Political, Social, and Economic histoiy 
of Bengal fiom the middle of the 18th century onwards — 

(A) Unpublished 

(i) Letters to the Court of Directors from Bengal Nos 
10-14 (1740-48 A D.), (ii) Naw'ab of Bengal, 1762 Extract of 
a letter from Eobert Olive dealing with certain monetary tran- 
sactions, cases of death among the Company’s civil servants, the 
necessity of beating the Nawab of Bengal, etc , (m) Eecords of 
Public Department, these include Consultations, General Letters 
to and from the Court of Directors, and various other papers 

and correspondence, (tv) Letters from the Court of Directors, 
1740-64. 
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(B) Published 

(?) Bev. J. Long, Selections from unpublished Eecoids of 
’loiernment, Vol I, (tt) S. 0 Hill, Bengal m 1756-57, Vols, 
T, II, III, (Indian Eecords senes), {in) Bengal and Madias 
Papeis, Vols. II, III (Government of India Publication), {iv) 
jMidnapur and Chittagong District Eecoids (Bengal Secretaiiat 
Pi ess Publication), (u) Original papeis lelatmg to the distur- 
bances m Bengal fiom 1759-63, Vols I, II, published in London 
m 1765 A D (Imperial Libraiy, Calcutta), {vi) W K. Firm- 
inger, Fifth Eeport, Vols. I, II, III, {mi) Calendar of Persian 
Goriespondence, Vols I-IV, {mii) S. C Hill, An abstiact of the 
Early Eecords of the Foreign Depaitment, Part 1, 1756-62 (pub- 
lished by the Imperial Eecord Department, Calcutta, 1901), 
(laj) Wheelei, Early Eecords of British India, (u) Letters lelating 
to East India Company, 1754. (Impeiial Library, Calcutta), (a;i) 
The East India Esaminei, Nos 1-9, 11, London, 1766, {xii) 
Indian Eecoids, with a commercial view of the relations between 
the British Government and the Nawab Nazims of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Oiissa, London, 187(1 

3 French letters . — 

Correspondance du Conseil de Chandeinagoi avec divers, 2c 
partie (published) 

4. Works of Eighteenth-centuiy Euiopean writeis anc 
travellers (histones, travels, memoirs, etc ) 

(a) Orme, History of the Military Transactions of tlr 

British Nation in Indostan, Vol II 

(b) Capt Cope, A new History of the Bast Indies, London 

Stavorinus, Voyage to the East Indies (1768-71 
Vols. I, II, in ’ 

(d) Edward Ives’ Voyage from England to India, Londor 

1773 
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(e) Indian Tiacts by John Zephaniah Holwell, London, 
1774- 

(/) J Z Holwell, Interesting Histoiical Events : elating 
to thePiovinces of Bengal and the Bmpiie of Indostan, 3 parts, 
London, 1766-71 

(g) Vansittait’s Naiiative, Vols, I, II, III, London, 1766 
(Ji) Veielst, A View of the Rise, Progiess, and Present 
State of the English Government m Bengal, London, 1772 
(t) Bolts, Consideiations on Indian Affaiis, London, 1772 
0) Pattullo, An Essay upon the cultivation of the lands, 
and impiovements of the Revenues of Bengal, London, 1772 

(A) Soiafton, Reflections on the Government of Indostan, 
London, 1763. 

(l) Paikei, The Histoiy of the Wai in India, between 
Seiajdowlah, Nawah of Bengal, and the English, with an 
account of the customs and manneis of the inhabitants of India, 
London, 1789 

(m) Abbe de Guyon, A New History of the East Indies, 2 
vols , London, 1757 

(ji) Rennell, Desciiption of the Roads m Bengal and 
Bihai London, 1778 

(o) Rennell’s Journals (Edited by T. D LaTouche on 
behalf of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1910) 

(p) Rennell, Memon of the Map of Hmdostan, London, 

1788 

(q) Abbe Rayiial, A Philosophical and Political History of 
the Settlements and Tiade of Buiopeans in the Bast and West 
Indies, 6 vols , 1782 edition 

0) Lieut Col Alexandei Dow. Hmdostan (translated from 
Original Persian with dissertations of Dow), London, 1768 

(6) Oraufuid, Sketches chiefly lelatmg to the history, 
lehgion, leaining, and manners of the Hindus, London, 1790 
(t) Consideiations on the present state of the East India 
Company s affairs, by a person, now, and foi a long time past, 
interested in them, London, 1764 
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(u) Giose, Voyage to the Bast Indies, Vols I and II, 
London, 1772 

(v) Vo 3 'age of H iM S Haimich to India in 1745-49, 
(published in Bengal Past and Present, Apnl-June, 1933) 

5 Gontem]3oiai}^ Bengali Liteiatuie — 

(A) Bhaiatacandra’s Gianthavall — ^Bhaiatacandia occupies 
an impoi tant place in the History of Bengali Liteiatuie and his 
woiks aie full of many valuable incidental lefeiences legaiding 
the social, economic, and political conditions of Bengal during 
the mid-eighteenth '•entmy' He was bom about the year 1712 
\ D in a village called Pfiedo-Vasantapui in the Hughli dis- 
tiict and died in 1760 AD. He was well-iead in Sanskrit and 
Peisian, and was for several j’eais the court-poet of Mahaiajah 
Kisnacandia of Nadia on a monthly allowance of Ks 40 Thus 
being connected with-couit-ciicles, he had a knowledge of many 
contemporaiy political events also 

(B) Ramaprasada Sena’s Granthavnli — Like Bhainta- 
candra, Ramaprasada was a contemporary Bengali poet He was 
horn, on a eeitain date between 1718 and 1723, in the village of 
Kumaihatta neai Hahsahar and died in 1775 AD In his 
ivTitings also, we find valuable incidental rcfeiences to the facts 
of contempoiary social and economic life He was acquainted 
with iVTahaiajah Kisnacandra of Nadia and with seveial othei 
iich men living neai about Calcutta, but being rathei of a 
leligious turn of mind, he did not caie much about worldly 
piosperity 

(G) Tirthamangala by Viiayarama Sena-Visarada It is a 
contemporary book of tiavcls in Bengali of much historical 
value We know from internal evidences in the book that it 
was completed in 1177 B S (1770 AD) A MS copy, written 
by the authoi himself foui months aftei its completion, 
was edited by Nagendiannth Vasu and published by the 
Vangiya Sahitya-Paiisad, Calcutta The authoi, I'ljaj’arama, 
joined Kisnacandra Ghosala on a pilgiimage to the lioljr places of 
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Northern India in 1769 A. D , and he has given very valuable 
descriptions of the routes followed and the places visited b} 
them The descriptions being accurate are of much impoitance 
for a student of history Kisnacandia Ghosala was the eldei 
biothei of Gokulacandra Ghosala, the Company’s dtioan fiom the 
27th January, 1767, to the 26th December, 1769 

(D) Eiime^vaia’s Snayana, written about 1750 A D — 
Here also we find important refeiences to the facts of social 
and economic history of the time The writei lived undei the 
patronage of Eajah Ya^ovanta Singh of Kai nagada in Midnapui 

(B) Harilila by Jayanarayana Sena — Jayanaiayapa, a 
contempoiaiy of Bharatacandra and Eamaprasada, was a relative 
of Eajah Eajballabh of Dacca He composed ‘ Harilila,’ in 
collaboiation with his niece Anandamayi, in the year 1772 
This woik, being an impoitant literary production of Bengal 
during the mid-eighteentb century, contains many valuable in- 
foimation about contemporary conditions of life in the province 
It has been lecentlypublished by the University of Calcutta 

(P) Maharastrapuiana by Gangarama (published in the 
Yangij'a Sahitya-Parisad Patrika, 1313 B S., Part IV) — ^It is a 
highly valuable piece of historical wilting, the surviving manus- 
cript of which was completed on Saturday, the 14th Pous, 1158 
B S (December, 1751 A D.) Gangarama, an eye-witness of 
the Maratha ravages in Bengal, supplies us with many valuable 
details regarding these. 

(G) Samasera Gajira Punthi — Samasera Gaji was a con- 
temporaiy of Nawab Ahvardi The writer of this tract was the 
Gaji’s friend, and he refeis carefully to many eontempoiarj 
histoiical facts This work was published some time ago in 
Chittagong. 

(H) Bhavanimangala by Ganganaiayana — ^An important 
Bengali manuscnpt of mid-eighteenth century containing refe- 
rences to contempoiary social life It has been preserved in the 
Eatan Librarj^ Sun, Birbhum. 
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(I) Brhatsaravali by Radbamadhava Ghosa, written during 
the middle of the eighteenth century — ^It is a voluminous work 
having five parts Sivaratan Mitra, the famous htteiateur 
of Birbhum, had in his library a copy of it, which I have 
utilised The authoi was an inhabitant of a village named 
Dasghara in the Bnakura Distnot, and he refers in his vork 
to many facts of contemporary social life 

(J) Songs of Ramanidhi Eaya (1741-1834), popularly known 
as *Nidu Babu’s tappa,’ and also songs of the Kaviwalas like Haru 
Thakui (1738-1813), Nityauanda Vairagi (1751-1823) and others, 
incidentally refer to ceitain features of contempoiaiy society 

(K) Extracts from certain contemporary works, such as 
Dcvtsmhera Utptdana, GandraMnta, Anandamayl’s Umdia 
V'lDdha," Jayanatha Ghosa’s Rajopdhhyana, Dvi]a Kalidasa's 
Kahldmangala, Kavijivana Maitra’s Svuayma, Narasimba 
Vasu’s Dhaiainamangdla, Adbhutacaiya’s Ramayam, Dvi]a 
BhavanT’s Ranihyana, etc , in Dr D G Sen’s Typical Selections 
from Old Bengali Liteiature, Baits I and II 

(L) S R Mitra’s Types of Early Bengali Prose (published 
by the University of Calcutta) — ^Tt is a collection of old prose 
writings in Bengali, some of which are of historical value 

6. Citraoampu, a short Sanskrit work written by Vane^vara 
Vidyalankara in November, 1744 A D 

7 Maratha records — 

(A) Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, edited by Mr G S 
Saidesai (Bombay Government Press). 

(B) Aitihasik Patra-Vyavabar (2nd ed ), Vol II, edited by 
Sardesi and others 

(C) R5]wad6, Marathanchya Itihasachin Sadhanen, edited 
by V, K. R&jwadd and others, 21 vols 

8. Secondary Works — 

(A) English -—(.i) Stewart, History of Bengal, London, 
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1813; ill) TI r Oolebioke, Remaiks on' the Husbandly and 
Internal Commerce of Bengal, Calcutta, 1806 , {m) A Descrip- 
tive and Histoiical account of the cotton manufacture of Dacca, 
by a foimei Resident of Dacca, London, 1851, (ty) Bustccd, 
Echoes from Old Calcutta; (y) W. H Caiey, The Good Old 
Days of the Honourable John Company, 3 vols, Simla, 1882, 
(n) R C Dutt, India undei Eaily Bntish Rule, (yn) E C 
Dutt, The Literatuie of Bengal, Calcutta, 1877, revised edition 
in London, 1896, (ym) Sir Jadiinath Saikai, Fall of the 
Mughal Empire, Vol I, (it) J C Smha, Economic AnnaL of 
Bengal, (t) Hamilton, iiade Relations, (an) Walsh, Histoiy 
of Murshidabad, (xn) Sir George C M Biidwood, The Indus- 
trial Arts of India, London, 1800, {xm) William Milburn, 
Oiiental Commeice, 2 vols, London, 1813, (xw) Robeit 
Montgomery Mai tin. The Histoiy, antiquities, topogiaphy, and 
statistics of Eastern India, etc, London, 1838, (.yy) By the 
same author. The Indian Empire, London, 1855-61, (ayi) 
Ward, History of the Hindoos, 3 vols , Seiampore, 1818, (xin) 
Reports and Journals of Hamilton Buchanan, published by 
B &0 Research Society , {xvtit) NagendraNath Ghosa, Memons 
of Maharajah Nabakissan, Calcutta, 1901, {xix) Mill, Histoii 
of British India, Vols 3 and 4 , {xx) Aubei , Rise and Piogress 
of the British Powei in India, 2 vols , London, 1837 , {xxi) 
Henry Beveridge, A Comprehensive History of India, 3 vols , 
Edinburgh and London, 1858-62, (ttm) Captain Arthiii 
Broome, History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Aimj, 
Vol I, Calcutta, 1850 , {xxiti) Asiatic Researches, Vols l-2t), 
Calcutta, 1788-1836, (xxiv) Edward Thornton, The Histoi} of 
the British Empire in India, 6 vols , London, 1841 , {xxv) 
Ramsay Muir, Making of Bntish India, {xxvi) Ascoli, Eaily 
Revenue History of Bengal, (xxvii) Sitanath Tattabhusan, 
Social Reform in Bengal , {xxmii) D C Sen, History of Bengali 
Language and Literature, {xxix) H N Sinha, Rise of the 
Peshwas, {xxx) Irvince,> Later Mughals; (xxxi) Bengal and 
Bihai District Gazetteers 
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(B) Bengali : — ii) Ksiti^avamsavalicaiita by Karfcikeya- 
candia Ray, («) Krsnacandracarita by Eajiblocana, (^^I) 
Sribatlcia Itibitta by Acbyuta Caran Ghaudhun, {ii) K P 
Bandyopadbyaya, NababI Amaleia Bangalaia Itibasa , (o) Nikbil 
Nalb Ray, Muisbidabad Kabini, (m) Kailas Candra Simba, 
Tripuiaia Itibasa , {hit) D C Sen, Bangabbasa o Sabitya 

9 Magazines and Journals — 

(A) English — Bengal Past and Present , Calcutta Review 
Journals and Proceedings of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
Joumalb of tbe Royal Asiatic Society, London , Bibar and Oiissa 
Reseaicb Society’'! Journals, Modern Review 

(B) Bengali — ^Navjabbarata, Sabitya , Piavasi, Basumati , 
Bbaiatavai^a , Vangiva Sabitya-Pansad Patiika, Bicitra 

10 Map^. — 

(A) Eennell’s Bengal Atlas, 

(B) Eennell’s Memoir of tbe Map of Hmdostan 

(0) Map in Pkisted’s Journals 

(D) Maps in tbe District Gazetteers 

(E) Goveinment of India Survey Maps 

11 (A) Yule and Burnell, Hobsen-Jobson 

(B) Wilson, Glossary of Anglo-Indian Terms 
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A 

Abdul Ah Kb-in, 31, 3S, 56, 75, 124, 128 
Abdul Karim Klifin — admitted into Alivardi’s 
service, 13 
— murder of, 15 

— treueberouB conduct of Alivardi towards, 
172 

Abdul NabiKbiin — appointed Deputy Governor 
of Orissa, 79 

Abdul Kasul Kban, nephew of Mustafa Khan, 
79 f n , 94, 122 

Abed All Kban, commander in chief of 
Rustam Jang, 42, 45 

Abdur Rashid Khan — Zainuddin stabbed by, 
133 

Adam, W — remarks on indigenous education 
lu Bengal, 238 
Abtcdbs, 17G 

Afghilns — after the death of Mustafa Kban, 
96 

— Alnardi wins back 'allegiance of the, 
b3 

— alliance with the ^larathas of the, 
96 100 

— bid for power of the, 142 
— Capture of the Patna city by the, 134 
— causes of discontent of the, 133 
— cross the Gan,.eB, 131 
— defeat at Raniinriii of the, 105 
— immigration into Northern India of the, 
119 

— indifference of the, 61 62 
— insnrrectious of the, 119 43 
—qualities of the, 120 
—rear guard of the Maralbas at Bala- 
sore, 110 

— senices (o AUvardi of the, 117, 119 
— settlements in Bengal and Bibar of the, 
118 

Aga Azimai, 124, 131 
Agriculture, 216 17 

Abmad ffhan Qoreshi 83, 126, 132, 133, 139 

Ahmad Fame, 132, 135 

Ahmad Shah Abdali — e\ploits of, 142 

Ajoy, river, 76 77 

Aka Baba, a son of Sarfar&z, 37 

Akbar, 1 

ilam Cband, Rayrayan, 17 18, 26, 32, 39 
Alibbai Qaraww&l, an ally of the Marathas 
88,89 91 

All Jswad Kban, a general of Alivardi, 67 
Allmans, 93 

Alivardi Khan — 113, 114, 115, 117, 120, 127, 
131, 135, 143, 165, 156, 159, 103, 230, 
233, 240, 259, 261, 263 
—addresses Sirajuddaulab before death, 
169 


Alivardi Khan — asks SirajuddauIIah not to 
quarrel with tlic Boglisb, 163 

— alminislrat on of, 171 77 

— advances into Cuttack against the Mara- 
thas, 107 

— ambition of, 21 

— arrangements far the administration of 
Oris'n made bj , 48, 54 
— arrangements for the recovery of Orissa 
from Marathas made by 11740) 100 
— arrives near B,.ih, 138 
-attacked with dropsy , 163 
— awarded the tdle of Husam ul mull, 79 
— Begam’s advico to, 97 
— begins his admiuistration at Mur'-hi 
dabad, 38 

— behaviour towards the Europeans of, 
161,200 

—bribes the Emperor, 40 
— bravery of, 173 
— brings Orissa under control, 79 
— camp near Suti of 30 
— campaigns in Bibar, 99 
— chases the Marathas, 111 
— chastises the Ban otiia, 12 13 
— chastises the Cbakwors, 14 15 
— Lhivalrous conduct towards the feraile 
members of Phamshir Kban of, 141 
— conspiracy of Mir Jafai and Atanllah 
BgaiDst, 101 02 

— contemporary French writer on, 101 
— death of the motlier of 87 
— death of the members of the family of, 
167 

— death of, 169 

—defeats Jano’i at Durdw5n, 102 
—defeats the Afghans and the Marathas 
(1748), 105 

—defect in the character of, 172 
— Deputy Governor of Bihar, U 10 
— drives the Marathas, 110 
— dying speech of, 102 
— enters MursliidabSd, 3u 37 
— enters Rajmalial, 25 
— estimate of, 16 

— exact!, ns from the English, the Dutch 
and tLo French of 144 
— family histoiy of, 2 
— Javjddr of Ra'mahal, 9 

fights with Raghu’i on the way to 

Murshidabad, 08 
— Qnancial measures of, 176 77 
— followeiB of, 38 39 
— fondness for animals of, 172 

goes to Patna in pursuit of the Afyl ass 

(in 17 15), 95 

gnef at the death of Sanlat Jang of, 168 

hind in the murder of Mir Habib of, 115 
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Alivardi Ehan — Phelps Bhujanddin to get the 
masnad of Bengal, 7 8 
— ^Eolwellon death bed speech of, 161-66 
— hears of the aesassinition of bis brother 
and nephen , 136 
— hears of Maratha invasion, 69 
— Hindu officers of and their support to, 
177 78, 263 
— illness of, 109 

— lUBincere negotiations with Sarfaraz of 
28, 29 

— invited from Patna by Haji Ahmad and 
his friends, 18 

— issues partcBnalis to the Company, 165, 
274 

— leaves Orissa in 1743, 82 
— leaves Patna for Bengal (in 1740), 22 
— leaves Patna for Bencal (in 1746), 106 
— lel'er to Sarfaraz of, 26 
—letter to Burdwan Eajah of, 275 
— made ponclihazSrl mansabdar, 12 
— makes a surprise attach on the Maratbaa 
(in 1742), 76 77 

—marches towards Bengal tin 1740), 24 26 
— marches to Bihar against the Mara 
tfaas and the Afghans (1748), 96 07, 
102 

— marches from Eattvah to Murshidabad, 
08 

— marches to Orissa against Bustam Jang 
43 

— overtures for peace with Bhaskar of, 62 
— pastimes of, 172 73 
— patronage of arts and letters of, 178 74 
—plan of attacking Sarfarfiz of, 31 
— plot against, 103 

—policy and administrative measures of 
174 76 

— policy of neutralily duiing Anglo Frendi 
confiicls of, 166 

— prevents the French from crossing the 
Hugh, 70 

— private life of, 169 71 
— provides for Sarfaraz's family, 37 
— punishes Abdul Earim, 16 
— pur-u's the MarSlhas from place to 
place. 111 

— receives a letter and honour fiom the 
Emperor, 79, 92 

— recognised as subaltdar of Bengal, 41 
— re onciles his grandson, 112 
— -ecovers Orissa in 1749, 108 
— lelieved of Maralha menace, 164 
— reorganises the army, 75 
— repressive me‘''urts against the English 
of, 148 

— resolves to fight with the Harathas, 63 
— retrenchment in the army and offcial 
changes effected by, 164 
— return from HStvrab to Murshidabad 
of, 68 

— -eturn from B har to Musshidabad of, 
03 08,106,142 

— revolt in Bihar of the grandson of, 112 
— rise of, 6 

— safeguards his position at Patna, 20 


Alivordi EbSn — sends Mir Jafar to chastise 
the Germans at Hugh, SO 
— stay at M'dnapur of (1760) 111 
— sufferings of his army in its march from 
Burdwan to Katwah, 66 66 
— suppresses the Bihar Eamindars, 13 
— takes oath from his generals before 
marching from Patna, 23 
— treachery on Bhaskir nf, 88 80 
— treaty with the Maralhas of, 113 16, 174 
— troubles in early life of, 2 3 
— victory at Gina of, 35 
— wins back AfghSn support, 63 
All Mohammad Buhela, 142 
All Quli Khan — appointed fatijdar of Midnapnr, 
110 

Alianddin Muhammad, a son in law of Bos- 
t im Jang, 43 

Allah Yar Khan, a step brother of Alivardi, 
39 

— troops under the command of, 139 
AmanTgou], 76, 66, 136, 137 
Amanat Ithau, a general of Alivardi, 61, 112 
Amina Begam wife of Zainuddin 11, SS, 
1.33, 186 

Amin Eban, governor of Allahabad, 60 
Annadamangala, 67 
Aoandirama, a banker of Calcutta, 203 
antony, a Portuguese physician, 28 
Antonv, apparently an Armenian, 147 
Armenians, 118, 147, 150 64, 160, 183 185, 
209, 212, 267 

Arrah — Eainuddin a-rive« at the town of, 128 
Arwal — Bagbuji rescues the Afghans at, 96 
— Bharat Singh of, 128 
Asof Jab Niz3m-ul-Mulk, 1, 41, 48, 60, 67, 
68, 173 

Asalat Ehao, a general of Alivardi, 46, 63, 
139 

Ataullab EhSn (Sabet Jang), son in law of 
Han Ahmad and an officer of Alivardi, 
19, 21, 25, 39, 41, 61, 67, 80, 87, 90. 91, 
99, 101, 102, 160 164 
AnreAgabad — ^Alivardi’s camp near, 30 
Aurangzeb — policy of, 142 

— Hindu Muslim assimilation in the time 
of, 256 

Azimabad (same as Patna), 10, 11, 241 


B 

Bad] us zaman, zamindar of Birbhum, 32 
BAhadur Ah Eban, a general of Alivardi, 
51 

Baheha — musketeers, 31, 36, 61 
—Bakhshi, 131, 136 
Babmaniah — Sarfarfiz roaLhes, 23 
Baikantliapur, 140 
B&)i Ban, 66 57 
Bakhtwar Singh, 23 
B3la)l Biswanath, 66 

8alS]i Bao — Alivardi purchases the alliance 
o', 202 
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Dalu]i Eao — at BhSgalpur, 81 
— conference with Aliraidi, 86 
— crosses the Ea]inahal bills, 81 85 
— defeats Raghu]i, 86, 138, 202 
— defends a lady’s family, 81 
— in Bibar, 82 83 
— marches into Bengal, 83 
— retnrns to Poona, 87 
Balaramgarhy— English factory nt, 180 
Balasorc — Alivardi arrives at, 61 
— ^Ahvardi returns to, 109 
— ^BhasksT runs to, 70 
—English factory at, 100, 108, 151, 162, 
186, 189, 191 

— English Resident nt, 107-93 
— Marathas at, 09 
— Marathas pursued to, 107 
— ^Marathas and Afghans fled towards, 
109 10 

— Rustam Jang passes through, IS 
Baly Ootmah, a gomasia of the Entlish, 
146 46 

Balmukund, 125 

Banjarls, chastisement of the, 12-13 
Bankarah, 127 

Bankipur— Alivardi encamps at 11715), Ot, 

— Sofdar Jang encamps at, 81 
Bari — Alivardi halts at (1719), 107 08 
Barabat", fort of, 43, 60 63^91, 107 08 
Bara Balang, river, 43, 101 
Baranagore — cotton manufaclurea of, 237 
— ^English factory at, 180 
—English ships going down to, 157 
Barh — Ahvardi arrives near, 112 
— Bengal army reaches 138 
— Bnpisarai near, 139 
Bar Khordar Beg, a general of Afuardi, 91 
Barwell, Company’s Governor in Calcutta, 
117, 148, 167, 158 

Becher, Bichaid, chief at tlio English 
factory at Dacca, 163 
Begampur, a mahaUa of Patna city, 130 
Begusordi, 14 
Benares, 127, 161, 163 
Bengal — abuse of daital" in, 210 
— Asiatic trade of, 179 83 
— Asiatic traders in, 209 
— balance of trade in favour of, 180 I 

— bcginuing of economic decline of, 230 1 
— decline of the trade of, 182 83, 186-87, 
196 210 I 

— decline of cotton and silk industries 
of, 230 

— economic importance of, 216, 225 
— education in, 235 44 
— English Company asserts superior 
rights over the trade of, 212 
— exports and imports of, 181 86 
— influential zamtndSrs of, 118 
— ^inter-provinoial trade of, 181 87 
— manufactures corned into different parts 
of India, 166 

— medium of exchange in, 219 
— natural facilities for commerce of, 
179-80 

— political changes in, 180 


Bengal — ^revolution of 1740 in, 41 
— rise in prices of articles in, 221 25 
— siibaJidarof, 120 
— tormented by invasions, 193 
— Vnisnava influence on Muhammadan 
society in, 269 

Benia Gang (Beniagtam), 85 
Berar, 67, 118 
Betiah, Rajah of, 14, 141 
Bhadrak, 107 

Bbagalpnr — Ahvardi reaches, 137 
— Atflulldh mads fatijdar of, 39, 87 
— BalJji reaches, 8d 84 
— fight of Ahvardi with Raahu’i near. 
98 

— anoji arriv ea neor , 1 03 
— Mir Hiibih defeats the Nawab n troops 
near, 101 

B1 agiratbl, river, 30, 31, 38, 35, 67, 76, 77 
Bhagwangola, 67, 142 
Biunwarah (in Tirhutl — Rajah of, U 
— Eninuddm in, 122 

Bharatcaudra, court poet of Nadia, 67, 68, 
178, 224, 236 37. 239 10, 242, 260. 285 
Bharat Singh, of Arwal, 65, 123 
Bhaskar Ham — celebrates Durga Pu’a at 
DiiaihSt, 76 

— control over Orissa of, 78 
— exorbitant demands o^ 60, 62, 66, 76 
— first Bengal invasion of, 68 69, 130 
— first defeat of, 79 
— instigates Raglmji, 82 
— intention to return, 66 
— invades Bengal m 1744, 83 
— killed treacherously, 88 91, 120, 172 
— retreat from Midnapur of, 86-87 
— retreat to Pachet and Midnapur of, 76 
— some of his followers settle in Bengal, 
117 

— tragic fate of, 93 

Biiavanl, BaQi of N&tore, a well educated 
lady, 243 

— attempt to remove some social abuses 
of, 262 

— character of, 246 
Bbojpnr, 13, 22, 76, 88 
Bhuvanefivar temple — plunder of 57 
Bhowsingbera — under blaratha control, 68 
Bihar — advance of Safdar Jang into, 199 
— Afghans of and tlieir insurrections in, 
102, 117, 120, 127, 142, 149, 176 
— Alivardi’s campaigns in, 99 
— Ahvardi starts for, 135 36 
— ^Alivaidi stays at Patni in, 141 
— ^Ahvardi as Deputy Governor of, 11-21 
— Alivardi’s maroh into (in 1748), 102 
— annexed to Bengal, 10 
— attacked by Balaji Rao, 82 81 
— cliiutz manufacture in, 228 
— devastation of, 114, 117 
— industries of, 228, 280 
■ — march of thr Marathas towards, 101 
— ^north 130 

— Mustafa Khan ptonuacd the Governor 
ship of, 89 
— paragana of, 33 
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Bibar — Eogbu]! in, 06 9S 

— Zamaddm as Depntj Gorernor of, 33, 
54 55 

Bi]ay Ringli, 27, 35 
Biraro Dull, 160 51, 164, 177 
Birblium, 23, 18Q, 185 

— BbisLar’s intention to retotn tbrongb, 
66 

— clotb manafachires m, 237 
— departure of Mir Sbarfuddin to, 34 
— bills of, 90 
— Maiathas in, 71.73 
— Bagbii]! invades (1745), 95 
— Bagbu]i returns to Mnrabidabad 

ihrougli, 9S 
— Baghu]! runs to, 86 

Bisdom, Director of tbe Dutch Council at 
Cbinsnra, 161 

Bislran Singb, sammdar of Seres and 
Cotombab, 123 
BisivaL, paragons of, 33 

BCaLurS — manufactures of, 227 
— ^laratb-is in the district of, 71, 99 
Boat-making, 231 
Bovran Singh, 163 

Brooke, IVadbam, chief of tbe English 
factory at Gassimbazar, 149 51 
Bakclis Builder (at Hugh), 78 
BurdwSn, 180, 226, 246-46 
— Alivardi goes to, 69, 103 
— Alivardi proceeds through (iii 1749), 
110 

— Alivardi conies back to Jjn 1750), 111 
— catuspathi lu, 230 
— court poet of, 73 
— Saider All Khaii sent to, 106 
— Hohvell on trade of, 184 
— march of the Nawab’s troops from, 66 
— ^Marfithas about to fall on, 69 
— MarStbas advance near, 102 
— Marathas plunder ' tbe district of, 
71-72 

— Dlsratbns at, 78, 99 
— Marathas retreat fioin, 92 
— Mir JSfar retreats to, 101 
— Bagbu]! enters, 95 
— ^Baghnji leaves his camp at, 86 
— ^Ba’ab of, 62 

— sbirmisbes at and near, 60 61 
B’urrdU — ^English factoiy at, 188 


C 

Calcutta — Armenian inhabitants of, 118 
— ^British settlement in, 316,118 
— construction of the Maratha Ditch in, 74 
— Council in, 99, 100, 103, 116, 143, 
145 61, 363, 167, 160, 163, 173, 176, 
183, 190 92, 191 212, 220, 222, 228 80, 
232, 242 
— dalaU of, 193 
— defence of, 70 

— Marathas create disturbances near. 

no 


Calcntta — Maratha invasions cause an\ietj 
of tbe hinglish m, 70 
— Portuguese inhabitante of, 118 
— rise of the population in, 117 
Candraconu — Bhaskar passes by, 78 
Cussimbazar — Dntch factory at, 63 

— ^English factory at, 63, 150, 361, 163, 
362, 388 89, 191, 397, 200, 203, 

204, 207, 212, 232, 205 
— English detachment sent to, 70 
— ^English Factors at, 99, 104 105, 145 1C, 
163 64, 271 

— Freudh factory at, 68, 144, 168 
— manufactures of, 227 
--manufacture of gun carnages at, 230 
Cassimbazar — M'aratbas appear near (in 
1746^, 99 

— Maratha family at, 117 
— Marathas plunder an English fleet at, 
103 

—Marathas stop a fleet coming from, 196 
Chainpnr, 96 
OhSklS, 9, 25 

Gbakwars, suppression of the, 11 15 
Chamerage (flyamrS]?), 340 
Champanagar, 93, 101 
Chandernagore, 166, 160 172 
CharkS Bahaghata — Alntrdis camp near, 
30 

Chauth, 57 58, 82 63, 80, 89, 33 1 
Chedan Hsz&rl, a general of All ardi, 23, 31, 
61 

Clithil Satun— at Murshi(l5b3d,S, 36 
— at Patna, 15 

CbiJka Loke — the Maraihaa evpelled 
I beyond (in 1712), 79 

Chin Bay, dm an ofKhalea at Mnrsbida 
bed, 30, 145 46 
CbiDsnra, 69, 166, 161 

Cbintaman Das, ditcan of Zainnddin, 
64, 55 f n 

Chittagong— French factory at, 388 
— incursions of Mugs from, 193 
— Muhammadan poets of, 258 
Chupar, 80, 127 

Clerimbault, Nicholas, chief of Eng'isb 
factory at Dacca (since 1749) , 209 
Clive — on Holmell, 162 
Coffee, 170 

Cole, HamSreys, chief of the English 
factory at Patna, 206 
Colgong, 23 24 
— hills of, 84 

Cohnde — English factory at, 189 
Collet, Mathew, aecond in tbe English factoty 
at Cassimbazar, 162, 363 
Commodore GnfSn, 147 
Conica, BSjah of, 210 
Cotombah, 55, 123 
Cotton industry, 226 30 
— causes of its decline, 232 
Court of Directors, 70, 78, 80 82, 09, 148, 363, 
160, 191, 194 97. 202, 212 18, 221, 228 
Cuttack — Alivardi advances to (in 1749), 107 
— Ahvardi hnmes to, 48 
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Cntiack — Minardi ^eco^e^s, 63 64 
— Alivardi marclies ton-ordsi 61 
— ^Alivardi stays at (in 17i2), 79 
— disorder in, 49 
— English factory at, 1C7 09 
— Maraihas uti 95, 99, lOl, 109 
— Mirz'i Baqu ro enters, 50 
— Mirza Muhammad All at, 3 1 
— Mnbammnd Taqi as deput} at, 3 
— Bnstam Jang marches out of, 43 


D 

Dacca — boat® recruited by Alirardi from, 75 
— Dutch factory at, 169 
—economic decliae of, 234 
— English factory at, 70 71, 148, 189, 
191 92. 205, QOO 

— English factors at, 1(7 48, ICO, 100 01, 
205 

— ^flight of the people from West Bengal 
to, 72 

— intent] n of the Murathns to proceed to, 
70, 103 

— intrigues of the Naivab a ofiicors ot, 87 
—muslin trade of, 189 
— NnGsi Begam taken to, 37 
— NawSrish Muhainmad ippointcd Deputy 
Goactnorof, JfJ '9 

— ^premier position in the manufacture of 
cotton cloths of, 228 
—price of cloths at, 221 
— production of rati cotton in the district 
of, 229 

Ddbapada — plundered by tlic Alaruihas, 66, 
71 

Dalals, 193 91 

Danes — ^permitted by Alirardi to seltlo st 
berampore, 161 

DarhhougS, 18, 119, 130 81, 140 41 
Dardanah Begam, tvife of Bustam Jong, 
42-43, 246 
Dastalts, 2(3 14 

Dand Khan Qureshi, 83, 121, 128 
Daudnagar, 83, 88 

Dawar Quit EhSn, auperintendcnt of All 
Tsrdi's artillery at Giriat, 36 
Datvson, President of tie Council in Calcutta, 
160 

Deepchund, deputy of Kyretchand, 125 
Deoghur, 117 

DewausarSi — Sarfnraz reaches, 28 
Deans Town, 99 

Dbnniakhali— English factory at, 189 
Dliaramdas Hazarf, 107 OS 
Diamond Harbour^ 99, 110 
Dignagnr — BbasI ar’s camp at, 69 
— Maiatlias retreat from, 92 
Dilir Ebaii, o general of Alivardi, 40, 53, 
139-40 

Diiaihat— Bhaskor celebrates Dnrga Pu a at, 
76 

— Moratha control over, 68 
Dost aiubammad Ebaii, a general of Alivardi, 
98, 99, 107, 110, 139, 140 


Dow — ^remarks on Bengal comirerce of, 179 
— romarka on insecurity of traffic m 
Bengal of, 180 
Dowry, 255 

Uutga Pu a, 76, 260 f n 
Durlabhrain, 54, 69, 07, 79, 94, 109, 113, 165 
Dutch — agree to pay contribution to the 
Kawab, 145 

— ally with the English, 156 69 
— at Chinsurah give shelter to the 
fugitives from Hugli, 69 
—Bengali broker of the, 251 
— factories in Bengal, 188 
— factory at Futwali of the, 200 
— ^mtorfere in the politics of Bengal, 201 
— leave tlie factory at Cassimbazur, 68 
— rivals of the English Company, 209^ 213 
— trade in Bengal of the, 187 


E 

El ramnddaul ih younger brother of Snaj 
uddatilah, 167 63 

Engh-h. 14b, 148, 164 57, 159, 172, 204, 261 
— accused of assisting the Maratlias 145 

— igenisoftle 163 

— English (Company), 116, 151-64, ICO, 
22122 

—abuse of dastahs by the, 213 16 
—advance monej uenianded by Calcutta 
rncrcliauis from Ibe, 209 
— a tempt to assert bu( enor right in the 
field of trade, 212 

— boats stopped ,1 Dacca of the, 161 
— competition of other Enropean and 
* Biatic fader® encountered by, 209 
— distruLtire iniluence of tlio servants of 
the, 195 

— econotnio decline of Bengal aggravated 
by serv mts of the 235 
— establish exclusive right of exporting 
piece goods to Asiatic coantries, 183 
— factories of the, IS** 92 
—factory nt Bolnramgarl y of the, 189 

— , at Balasore of tho, 100, 151 

— „ at Baranagore of the, 152,189,191 

— , at Burran of the, 188 

— ,, at CasBimbSzar of the, 68, 99 

— , st Cuttack of the, 107 09 

— „ at Dacca of the, lb2 

— inQuence since P assay of the, 162 
— interests prejudiced by irresponsible 
conduct of servants of the, 203 
— interruptions to Ibc investments of tbe, 
195 

— investments highly clTectCil by dearness 
of pnocs, 201 

— ^investments stopped by Afaiatbas, 198 
— merchants of the, 146, 150, 201 
—oiler of almlier bv tbe, U8 
— rales to be realized from (he vessels 
of tbe, 203 

— ^reptesBive measures adopted sgainst 
traders of tbe, 148 
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Englisb— resfcrajnta on trade ordered to be rc 
moved by the Nawob, 211 
— restnctiona on trade removed, 147 
— stnot control over the merchanta of 
the, 193 

— support of Hindus oxteuded to the, 1/8 
—trade liable to impositions and esac 
lions, 207 


F 

Fakbmllub Beg Khan, 39, 61, 8b, 91 92, 101, 
121, 110 

Farrukhabid— a apheie of inflaente built by 
Afghan, adventurers at, 119 
Fakhruddaulah, Governor of Bihar, 10, 12 
Fateh Cfaand Jagat Setb, 1, 18, 22, 25, 26, 30, 
66, 67, 118, 137, 145 46, 201, 205 06 
Fateh Eao, a general of Alivardi, 61, 121 
Floods, 225 

Forster, chief of Cassimbazar factory of 
the English, 145 
— paid a visit to the Nawab, 140 
Fort St Qeoige — Oonncil at, 161 
Forth, Dr , Surgeon at Cassimbazar faolory, 
169 

French, 145, 147,156 60,209, 212 13,291 
—Anglo French conBict in Southern 
India, 155 

—at Chandernagore gives shelter to the 
fugitives from Hugh, 69 
— ^factories in Bengal ol the, 188. 

— factory at CassiinbSzar lelt by the, 08 
— trade in Bengal of the, 187 
— war with the English of the, 118 
Fulta — a Dutch fleet at, 157 
— gamvtdars of, 210, 211 
Futwah, 96, 140, 200 


G 

Gandharba Singh, 27, 33 
Gangarama, 57, 58, 71-73, 117, 188, 223 
Ganges — crossed by Afgbdn leaders, 131 
— Baikunthapur on the bank of, 140 
— ^Barh on the, 138, 139 
— Hajipor on the northern side of, 131 
Garhani, village of, 128 
Gaya, 83 

Germans — quarrel with Sayeed Ahmad at 
Hugh, 93, 159 bO 

Gbasili Begam, consort of Shahamat Jang, 38, 
87, 137 88 

Ghana Kbun, a general of Sarfaraz, 84 
Ghauspur, fort of, 83 
Ghazipur, 112 
Ghulam Ah Khkn, 106 

Gbnlam Husain, author of Siyar, 6, 15, 
16, 23, 29, 41, 55, 73, 76, 81, 93, 114, 
115, 150 51, 155, 165, 166, 168, 201 
—on Aiivardi's administration, 174, 177 


Ghulam Husain — on the Hawab's patronage 
of Persian learning, 210 
— chamberlain of Ahvardi, 39 
Ghnlflm Husain Sahm , author of Iliynr, 73 
Ghulam Muzaltar (Qazi) — elevated by Ahvardi 
to the ofllce of supreme ]ud„e, 17 1 
Gina- battle of, 30 31, 35. 41 42, 84 
Girls— early e-cperiencc of, 318 
—early marnago of, 252 53 
Goalabhum, 59, f n 
Gobra, rivulet, 36 

Gokulcband, dtwan of Husain Quh at Dacca, 
87 

OomastaSj 145, 147, 148, 190, 201 
Golagore — English factory at, 188 
Govindaram Mitra, 220, 225 
Grtf&n, Commodore — some trading vessels cap 
tured by, 147 

Gu]arKhan, a Buhela general of Ahvardi, 
48 49 

GujrSt, 66 

Guns — mannfaclnie of, 230 31 
Gttrroh aurtmgs, 146 

H 

Haidar All Khan, a general of Ahvardi, 39, 
61 , 64, 86, 91 02, 106, 139, 140 
— troops kept round Ahvardi’s pataco 
and his relstives under, 121 
Haidar Jang AlSuddanlab, 17 
Gb]i Ahmad, brother of Ahvardi, 6 9, 17 21, 
25 28, 80 

— attempts to defend Murshidahad, 66 67 
—death of, 134, 246 
— demand of, 149 
— enters intu Murshidab&d, 35 36 
— ^goes away to Patna to bis son Zainuddin 
Ahmad, 93 

— ^guards placed over the mansion of, 134 
— left in charge of the goveroment of 
Bengal, 43 

— sends relief to the Kawab s army at 
Katwab, 66 

— takes possession of SarfarSz's women. 
38 

HS]i Alam Kashmiri- a deputation sent to 
kinstafd consisting of, 124 
Hajiganj— the ^laratbas cross the ferry at, 67 
Hap Khan, a physician, 169 
Haji Lntf Ali, an adviser of Sarfaraz, 19, 28, 
32, 88 

Ha;i Mukammad Amin— Sanlat Jang left in 
charge of, 52 63 

He ipur- large body of Afghans reach, 131 
— men from Patna run to, 131 
— Zainuddin goes to, 131 
Hakim Beg, an officer of Ahvardi, 160, 
163 66 

Hskim Shah, a general of Mustafa Khan, 121 
— killed by Zainnddin, 126 
Hamilton, Captain Bobert — ordered to proceed 
up the river Hugh, 211-12 
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Ilirpclnrin Das, an eighteenth century 
author, 1G3 

Hardin Lieutenant John— deputed to clear 
Iloglish boata, 161 
Hnnal — English factory at, 189 

— in'^nuractuie of piece goucU at, 226 
Haiihia, nu eighteenth century Bengali work, 
Jf-a, 286 

HaripPt — Englieh factory at, 183 
Hashini Ah Kbuo, euperintendent of Zaiu 
uddin'a hoiiseluild affairs, 129 
Haji’il Khan — Afghan army under the 
ronitnand o', 139 

Iled'vjat Ah Khan, father of historian 
Ghulam Husain, 22, 65, 75, 80 81 
Hijli— M irathas -t, 78 

— Maidlha de*atchnjent at, 95, 99 
HinduLiish — Muslims from beyond the, 143 
Hindustan — the sovereignly of, 142 
Holwell, 220 ' 

— account of BalCji'a inarch given by, 
8183 

— account of Maratha ravages given by, 
73 

— ns Collector of Calcutta, 220 
— refers to Calcutta markets, 180 
— refers to a Salt ease, 117 
— ’■efers to trade of Burdwan, 181 
— remarks on Ahvardi of, ICl 62 
—remarks on Alivarur’s Begam of, 246 247 
— remarks on Ha] Ahmad of, S 7 
— remarks on Maratlia ravages of, 196 
remarks oo raw cotton of Kfitore of, 
229 30 

— remarks on Salt of, 250 
Hordonk — demanded to be delivered by the 
Dutch, 167 

Honghly 'Hugli), 117, 162, 139, 212 
—Company’s boats slopped at, 211 
~faujdar of, 93 
—governor of, 69, 93 
— Maratha’a capture the fort of, 68 69 
— Maratba detachment at, 78 
—attempt of the Alaralhaa to advance 
beyond, 70 

Hiikuin Beg fHakim Beg), loO, 168 oo 
Hnsam Baza Khan, 93 
Husain Beg Khan— responaibla for mis 
governmeut m Orissa, 49 
Husain Beg Khan, an officer of the Kawab 
in charge of Jlongbyr fort— captured 
by Mustafa Khan, 122 
Husain Muhammad Khun, 19 
Husain Qnli Kban, Deputy of Dacca, 38, oJ, 
66 67,70.87,142 

HiiveheDB, Dutch Director at Cbinsura, 
■ 157 38 


Industries, 102, 194 95, 203-01, 271 
Ishaq Khan MutSmamiddaulah, a friend of 
Ahvardi at the Delhi court, 40 


Jafar Ehan'a garden, 23, 131 
— Afghan leaders encamp at, 131 
— camp of Shamshir Kban and Muriid 
Bher, 136 

— Shamshir Khan's camp fixed at, 185 
— Sira.uddaulah at, 112 
— Zainnddm encamps at, 123 
Jagadhishpor, 18 miles south west of Arrah 
town, 65, 05 128 

Jagat Seth— banking houses of, 116, 118 
— banka of, 201, 203 
— Fateh Cband faide ante under F) 

— loans raised from, 167, 205 
— Mahaiabchand, 137, 165» 204 
— Marathas plunder the bank of, 203 
Taikishan Singh, Ba’ah of Falanm 65 
Jfi pur, 107 

Jalasorc— the river BubatporekLu near, 114 
Jankiram (Bajahl— administration of BiliBr 
entrusted to, 141 

—Deputy Governor of Bihar, 165, 166, 
177 

— deputy of Siraj at Patna, 106 
— diioan of miscellaneous departments, 
39 

— fast friend of Ahvardi, 62 

his advice to satisfy the Marathas m 

1742, 62 

— bis relation Ohintaman Das, 65 f n 

hiB sou appointed peshkar in Owsaa, 

64 

— nephew of, 79 
— ^rmsoms his son, 94 
—sent lo Bhaskar’s camp, 89 90, 92 
— Sir5] against, 112 
Janoji- srrivea at Cuttack (1747), 101 
— arrives near Burdwan tl748), 102 
— arrives near Patna city (1748), 104 
—enemies of Mir Habib poinsons mind of, 
115 

— murders Mir Habib out of suspicion, 
115 

— reply to OmicEand of, 103 
— runs away to Murshidabad, 105 
—sent to Bengal in 1746, 100 

Shamshir Kha i and Murad Sher re 

inforced by the Marfithas under, 136 
Jansen, George— of Dutch nationality, demand* 
ed to be delivered by the Dutch, 157 
Jaswantnagar — advance of Mustafa repulsed 
b>,12D 

— an officer of Zaini ddin, OS 

Btrengt' eiiing of Zainuddin’s right flank 

by, 128 

Jayanaruyana, 185 286 
Jiygarh, "9 

Jfaaipaidab, 98 

Jiaganj, 27 _ 

Jobra Ghat, on river Mahanadi, o2 
Jugdea — dalah at, 194 

— English factors at, 223 
—English factory at, l<b, 18o, 101, 
100 
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lugole Ilisbore, Bengal agent at the Delhi 
conrc, 20 


K 


Engrain— Marnthas plunder the Dutch fnotorj 
at, 71 

Kalian Singh, anther of Klmlasnt til laua 
Ttl h, 10, 1C5, 250 

Krnngji Khan— Aliiatdi joircd at Sloughjr 
by, 1G8 

— caralrv and infantry under the command 
of, iO'J 

—Mayi of Kaihat Saniiii, 13 14 
Elndl— tbe hlaralhas at, 71 
Karain All, autnor of Muzaffaroemah, 50, 
63,165.174 261,278 

ICaram Elian — ^reinforcement of Abdul All 
Kban by, 129 
Earainna^a (rner), 129 
Karuli Beg, 150, 153, 151 
EashniTr — merchants in Bengal of, 184, 135 
Ka(wah— battle of, 64 65, 63 

— luadquarters of the Maratbas at, 69 
76 77, 85 86. 89, <18, 100 
— march of Ahiardi to (17491, 106, 110 
— ^Nawab's return to 113 
— Jlirzn Saleh introduced to the NawSb 
at, 114 

Kcbalram, a CusaiinbaZar merJiatil, 145 
Kelbol, Henry, chief of English factory at 
Bjla'ote 100, 131 S3, 233 
—thief of (he English factory at Cuttack, 
107 108 

Kainpe, ^Yll i im, 151 

K(i5di.in Hu<'am Khan — abcencc from Fatna 
of, 132 

— fifth brigade of Kainnddin pnt under 
the command of, 121 
—wound of 128 
Ehaiagpur, bills of, 96 
Khln 1 Oanran Samsain nd danlab, 7, 10 
Khawjah Abdul Karim, 37 
Ehawjah Basant, 33 
Klianjah hfulasboni, 10 
Kbirrn — votton inanufa tnre of, 237 
— English factory at, 1'’5 
Khiirla, 17-62 
Kfiilsai rner 107 
Koilwar, 128 

Komrali — Alirardi’s soldiers refuse to proceed 
further after reachms, 137 
— Sitf irar at, 28, 30 15 
Krspaiandra ■UiliSfSbh of Nadia, 63,74, 
118, 176, 935 37. 243, 252, 262 
Eysp inagar, 74 
Atiliiis, 254 

KumarLhall, English factory at, ISS 
Kurban All Eb3n, n general of Sarfar3z, 02 
Eyretth&nd, Hl]ah— AfghSn soldiers pursued 
hr, 129 


Eyretch&nd— brigade of Zainuddin pnt 
under the command of, 129 
— diicdn of Alivardi 164, 165, 177 


L 

LaLsTpur — English factoij at, 189 
r nw, Jean, 114, 155, 159, 172 73 


il 

MadhnsQdana, a barber poet, 233 39 
M tdras — Council in, 203 
— rupees, 202 

Magror, on the bank of Karmanasa — Afghan 
soldiers flee to the village of, 129 
— hills of, 96 
MahSoadi, river, 43, 51 52 
Mahdi Ni°drKh3n, an uncle of the historian 
Gbulam Husain, 55 
— absence from P itna of, 132 
— ^Abdnl Ah KhSn reinforced by, 128-30 
— goes to hlursbidabad, 75 
AlabarSftsapnrana, 57, 286 
Malia'abchand Jagat Seth, 137, 165 20't 
MaheSpur fin Bantal Parganas) — the Alorathas 
halt at, 71 
kt ihima'i Bsba, 97 

Mlldah— boats recruited by Alivacdi from, 76 
— Enghsb factory at, 188-69 *• 

— flight of some people from West Bengal 
to, 71 

— mamifocture of piece goods at, 226 
— merchants and gomattas of the English 
Company at, 148 
Malwa, 56, 83 
Slaner, 81 82, 93 

MauLarali — Aluordi meets Bbaskar at, 89 91 
Manickchand, dtwan of the B& all of 
Bnrdwan, 45, 69, 111 
Minpur, 83 

ilaghera i JSaibSt Jang, 133 
Miratbas,!!! 115, 145, 161, 176, 176, 202, 
233, 261 

— agriculture affected by the invasions of 
ihe 217 

— Aliiardi s rela<.tan<,e to continue the 
fight with, 113 
— cruelty of the, 72 73 
— effei Is of the invasions of the, 116 18, 
l^e 93, 232 33 

— smooldened by the tactlessness and 
cowardice of Alivardi’s officers, 113 
— ezpnision of the, 113 
— fifth invasion of the, 101 05 
— first invasion of the, 58 79 
— ^fourth invasiOD of the 93 
— genesis of invasions of the, 58 63 
— great scarcity of money occasioned by 
the invasions of the, 202 
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incursions into OrissS of the, 
138 

— iiifctitrj hired by Mirza Bagar, 49 
— infloi'ncc on Bengal society of the 
in a'^iODS of the, IIG 

— iru Kion of Sabaji and other incursions 
cf the, 103 111 

— mpEsncre and e'qiulsion of the, 92 
—ravages over \Vest Bengal and Orissa 
of the, 73-72 

— roving bands in Bengal of the, 99 100 
— repeated invasions of the, 115, 119, 
120 

— ri’c in prices of articles on account of 
the ravages of the, 228 21 
— second invasion of the, 62 S7 
— third invasion of the, 88 
— treaty of Alivardi with the, 113 15 
— twelve lacs of rupiea agreed to be paid 
by Alivardi to the, 114 

hlardan All Khan paymaster of Phu’lnddin, 
19, 27 30, 32 

MarLets — prices of articles in, 221 23 
— regulation of, 21" 20 
MayurbhaC], Bajah of, 44, 54 
Mehib Alipur, 97, 127 

Midniipur — Alivardi near (in 1742), 59, 107 
— Alivardi proceeds to, 79, 110 11, 113 
— Alivardi reaches (in 1741), 44 
— ^Alivardi and Siraj ICSvo, 112 
— cotton manufacture of, 227 
— Maratlias defe ited near, 107 
— Maratbasin, 96,99 
— Marathas invade Bengal through, 88 
— Marlthas retreat from, 92 
— Marathas retreat to, 102 
— Marathas plunder tlie district of, 71 72 
—Mir Habib left at, 105 00 
— ^Mir Jafar retreats from, 101 
— Mirzl Baqar occupies, 50 
— sammdars of, 44 

Mir Abdul Aziz, lieutenant of Durlabhram 
in Orissa, 94 

Mir Abdullah, a protnineul citizen of Patna, 
131 

Mir Abdul Maali — Zainuddm sends a letter 
to Alivardi through, 130 
Mir Abn Talib, na(b of Knshnadas of 
Dacca, 159 

Mir Ahmad, a general of Sarfaraz, 31 
Mit Dilir Shah, a general of Sarfaraz, ‘27 
34 

Mir Gadai, a general of Sarfaraz, 27 

Mit Ghulam Ashra5, 98 

Mir Habib — advice to Ragbuji of, 97 

— Afghans incited and actively helped 
by, ns 

—Alivardi sends a letter to, U5 
— appeals to Ragbuji for help (in 1740), 
100 

—captures Hugh, 68 89, 97 
— captured by the Marathas, 64 
— chief adviser of the Marathas, 70, 78 
— defeated by Alivardi, 113, 114 
—early career of, 61 f n 

38 


Mir Habib — headqoatteis at Midnapur of, 106 
— ^in Bihar, 101 05 

— left in Bengal by the Marathas, 99 
— members of the family of, 170 
— murdered, 115 
— near Balasore, lOO, 117 
— negotiations with the zammidts of 
Bengal of, 68 

—persuaded the Marathas to return to 
Katwah, 68 

— ^plunders Murahidahad, 66 bS 
— reaches near Muishidabad, 111 
— retreat of, 107 108 
— returns to Bal isoro, 109 
— Sbamshir Eblu and MuiSd Sher c 
inforced by the Mirjthas under, 136 
Mir Haider Shah, a gcnenl of ‘arfariz, 27, 
32 

Mir Jafar, 9, 38 39, 46, 51, 53, 98, 118, 
214, 287 

— appointed Deputy novernor of Orissa, 100 
— Lownidice and treachery of, Jol 07 
— defeats Sayyid Nui near Midnapur, 
100 

— garden of, 98 
— gets the title of v aliant, 92 
— Marathas attacked by, 97 
— posted at the gate of Alivardi s tent at 
Mankarab, 90 91 

— sent to chastise the Germans at Hugh, 
93 

— skirmishes with the Marathas of, 111 
— troops kept round Ahvardi’s palace and 
hia relatives under, 121 
MirKamal, a general of Sarfaraz, 27, 31 
Mir Easim, a general of Alivaidi, 51, 62 
Mir Efizim Khan, a general of Alivardi, 
90, 110, 140, 187 
— Skills Bbuskar, 01 
— receives special hooonrs, 99 
Mir Muhammad Amin a B‘ep brother of 
Alivaidi, 52 53 

Mir Muhammad Baqir Khan, a general of 
Sarfaraz 27, 31 

Mir Murtaza, an advisor oi Sarfaraz, 19, 
28, 38, 39 

Mir Sharfuddin, a geneial o^ Sarfaraz and 
subsequently of Alivardi 29,31, 31, 61 
Mir Sharif, brother of Mir Habib 67 
Mir Shu auddin, superintendent of customs at 
Murshidabad cipturcd by the Marathas, 
67 . „ „„ 

Mir Sirajuddin, » genen 1 of Sarfara”, 31, 38 
Mirza Aniuni (Hafizullalil, a son of Sarfaraz, 
27, 3b 

Mirzd Banda (early i>ame of Alivardi), 2 
Mirza Baqar. si.n in lav. of Ilustnm Jang, 
42 43 19 54,36 

Mirza DSwar Quli, a general or Mivardi, 
Mirzd Ira] Khan, 27 32, 139 
Mirza Madiiri Beg, 112 

Mirza Mabdi, 131 o - n Nl, 

Mirza Muhammad (saire as Sit i ut diiulah., 

11. 21 , , T 

Mirza Mohimrand (alher of Alivardi, 
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ttirza Maliammad Ali (an early name of 
Alivardi), 2 

Mirza Saleh — appointed Deputy G-overaor of 
Onssa, 115 

— at Patna in the company of Mir 
Habib, 101 

— introdoced by Mir Jafar to the Nawab, 
311 

— negotiations for a treaty carried on by, 
114 

Mithapur, 96 

— flight of Mustafa to, 126 
Mochel (Mocha), 117, 226 
Mohan Singh — at Patna, 101 
— returns to Balasoie, 109 
Mongby]>— Alivardi and his soldiers adiance 
towards, 187 

— Baleji passes through, S3 
— mard of the Bengal army from, 188 
— Mustafa Khan storms the fort at, 122 
— NawSb's halt at, 138 
— ^Baghup passes through, 96 
MowgrSma — Marathas plunder the Dutch 
factory at, 77 
MubaraJxmmiziI, 8, 69 
Mughal merchants, 147, 183 209 
Muhammad Askar Ebon, 131 
Muhammad Ghaus Khan, a general of 
Sarfaiaz, 26, 28-30, 33 34 
Muhammad Iraz Ehan, fatber-in law of Sirs', 
112 

Muhammad Ishaq EbSn, 21 
Muhammad Jahanyar— a section of Zain 
uddtn's army march agaiiTst, 126 
Muhammad Ehan, 139 
Muhammad Elitub, 33 
Muhammad MirzS HSsbim, 4, 5 9 
Muhammad BazS, fau]daro( Hugh, 69 
Muhammad BezS, 4, 5,8 
Muhammad Sayeed, 4, 5 
Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi, 19, 
21, 40, 41, 82, 327 

Muhanmad Tsqi Ehan, a son-in-law of 
SarfarSz, 27 

Muhammad Taqi Ehan, a son of Shniauddin, 
8, 11,42 

Muhammad Zulflqar a general of Alivardi, 34 
Muhhhs All Ehan — appointed Deputy 

Governor of Orissa, 51 
— paymaster of Bustam Jang, 43, 45 
Munim Ah Ehan— deputed by Alivardi to 
Baghu}!, 96 

Jfuqarrab Ehan, a general of Bnatam langidS 
Morad Ah Ehan, a son in law of Sarfaraz 
captured by the Marathas, 67 
Murad Sher, 136, 140 

Muralidliar, head cf the espionage of Zam- 
nddm, 132 

MurshidSbad, 7 8,10, 12,18,20,111-13,122, 
130, 136, 140, 151, 152, 154, 162, 164, 
170, 173, 174, 241 
— Alamcband runs to, 82 
— Alivardi marches towards, 22-23 
— ^Alivardi returns from Baimahal to (m 
1740), 41 


Murshidabad — ^Alivardi returns from Oris 
to (m 1742), 69, 79, 82 
— Alivardi returns to (m 1743), 87 
— Alivardi returns from Baimahsl to ( 
1744), 88 

— Ahvsrdi starts for Onssa from, 43 
— arrangements of Alivardi at, 08 49 
— capital of Bengal, 35 
— cotton and silk manufactures of, 227 
— defence of the city of, 137 
— generals of Sarfaraz run back to, , 
— ^Hb]i Ahmad's entry into, 36 37 
— Marfitbas dash on (1747), 102 
— MarStbas in, 75 76 
— Marathas plunder, 66 68, 71-72 
— Baghuji and Alivardi return froi 
Biliar to, 98 09 

— relief sent to the Nawab’s army a 
Eaiwah from, 66 

— return of Sira) from Midnapnr to, 112 
— Sarfaraz marges out of, 27 
— Ssulat Jsng sent away from Orissa tc 
53, 60 

— Setha of, 155, 167, 168, 177, 208, 208 
221, 267 

Murshid Quh Jafar Ehan, 14, 7 8, 86 37 
166, 176 

Murtaza Ehan, son of Mustafa Ehan— 
appeals to Bagbuji for help, 06 
— Afghan soldiera flee under the leadersh'i 
of. 129 

— flight to Mithapur of, 126 
Musaheb Ehan, a general of Alivardi 46 
Mustaffi Ehan, 22, 24 , 25, 39, 44, 61, 63 66 
79, 80, 85, 89 02, 94 

—a strong and haughty reply to Znin 
uddin of, 125 
— attitude of, 120 
— death of, 95 96 
— elevated to higher rank, 80 
— ©seoutes of the task of asBassinatiDg 
BbSskar, 120 

—expels the Marlthas, 92 
— flees to Mithapur, 126 
— gets the title of Babur Jang, 62 
— grows suspicious of Alivardi, 121 
— helps Ahvardi in massacring BhSs- 
kar, 90 

— ^belps Ahvardi considerably, 170 
— loses one of bis eyes, 126 
—marches against the Maifithas, 85 
— Baghmi’s invasion of Bengal at the 
invitation of, 127 
—rebellion of, 93 94, 108 
—resigns the Nowab’s service, 121 
— shelter taken in a village by, 127 
— slain near Jagadishpur, 95 


N 


Nabob (Nawab), 145 66, 368 159, J70, 
174-176 200, 202, 207, 208, 211, M3, 
214,233,239, 240 ’ 
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Nadia — ^Maharajah Krsnacandra of, 74, 118 
— prominent position as a centre of 
learning of, 237 
— zammdar of, 68 
Nadir Shab, 18, 40 

Nafisa Segam, eieter of Sarfaraz, 36, 38 
Nagpnr, 67 

Nagpnr court — consent of tbe, 114 
— ^Mirra Snlefa, an officer of tbe, 116 
NSmdar EbSn, zammdar of Narbat and 
Samai — offers bis service to Zainoddin, 

123 

Nandalal, a general of Alivardi, 31, 33 
NaqiAli Eban — reinforcement of Abdnl Ah 
Kban by, 128 

Naraingarb — Alivardi goes to. 111 
— Bbaskar encamps at, 78 
Narbat — EamgSr Eban Mayi, zammdar of, 
138 

— services offered to Zainnddm by 
Namdar Ebiin of, 123 
— zammdar of, 55 

Nsrsnigb Das, a dadni mercbant's gomasta, 
145 

Nasir Ah Eban — tbe sixth brigade of 
Zainnddm pnt under the command of, 

124 

Nasratnllab Eban, 32 

Nasrat Yar Eban, Governor of Bihar, 10 
Nasrnllab Beg Eban, 39 
Nanbatpnr, 96, 97 

Navakf^na, Ba]ah of SobbdbazSr, Persian 
tescber of Warren Hastings, 240 
NawSzisb Muhammad Eban (Shabfitnat 
Jang), 87,41, 61,66, 74,87, 93, 95, 116, 
126,137,142,149, 163, 167, 170, 257 
—addicted to pleasnres, 93 
— appointed Deputy Governor of Dacca, 
38 39 

— attempts to defend Mursbidabad, 66 67 
— commands a batch of Ahvardi'e army, 
31 

— commnnicates to Alivardi the news 
of Baghnji’e invasion, 95 
— consort of, 87 

— defence of tbe city of Mnrshid&dfid 
entmsted to, 137 
—deputed to Mnstafa Eb&n, 121 
— financial help to Alivardi by hia 
daughter and her consort, 137 
— gets tbe title of Shahamat Jang, 41 
— left in charge of the government 
of Bengal, 48, 61 

— Nawab received at Bhagwiingola by, 
142 

— palace of, 116 

— send's relief to tbe Nawab’s aimy at 
EStivab, 66 

— stays temporarily at Gkidagarl, 74 
— ^title conferred on, 79 
Nilla Pnndit, 107 

Nurnllab Beg Eban, a general of Alivardi, 
102 

— troops kept ronnd Alivardi’s palace and 
hia relatives under, 121 


0 

Omicband 1, 93, 103 

— Hindu merchant of Bengal, 177, 206 
— garden of, 93 

— intercedes for the recovery of English 
goods, 103 
Oris<a, 2, 4-7, 11 

— Afghan settlers in, 119 
— Alivar li e arrangements for tbe recovery 
of, 100 

— Alivardi leaves (in 1742), 82 
— Alivardi restores order in (1742), 7'J 
— ^Alivardi 's retnrn from, 59 
— Alivardi stays in, 48 
— Bbaskar marches tbrougb, 58 
— Bbaskar retreats tbroogb, 86 
— cession to the Maratbss of tbe 

revennes of, 118 

— changes in the administration of, 54 
— consolidation of Alivardi s authority 
over, 42 54 

— Deputy Governor of, 114 15 
— devastation of, 114 
— Jano]i comes to, 116 
— Marathas gradnally estublish authority 
over, 118 

— Marathas invade Bengal through, 88 
— Maratba invasions of, 72, 78, 89, 102, 
109 

—march of Alivardi for the recovery of, 
106 

—Mir Habib retreats towards, 113 
— 'ecovery by Alivardi of (in 1749), 103 
— return of Sayeed Ahmad from, 93 
— Baulat Jang as Deputy Governor of, 
48 50 

— surplus revenue of, 114 
— under British control, 118 
•^zammdars of, 44 
Orme, 169, 177, 196, 216, 216 

— ^remarks on abuse of dasiaks of, 216 
— remarks on Alivardi of, 169 
— remarks on cotton and silk munufac- 
tnres of Bengal of, 226 
Ostend Company, 169 
Ondh, 131, 164, 167 

— ^belonged to Nawnb Safdar Jang, 127 
— menace of invasion from, 82 


P 

Paobet (modern Banlgan] and the sur- 
rounding districts) — Bbaskar proceeds 
through, 69 

— Marathas retreat into the jungles of, 78 
— road through, 84 

Pahalwan Singb of Sasaram and Chain- 
par, 123 

Palmyras point, 156 

Paficho, a Portuguese in tbe army of 
Sarfaraz, 28, 84 

Panipath, 142 43 

Patbans, 209 
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Patna, 12, 15, 18,10,20,22 23,20, 83, 92, 
06. 131, 135, 137, 189, 199, 207 
— ^Afghan nsurpatjon of, 102, 134 
— Ahvardi leaves Atnuntgau] for, 187 
— ^Alivardi marches for, 130 
— Ahvordi promises Mustafa the Depnty 
Goicrnorsliip of, 120 
— Alivardi returns to, 127 
— Ahvardi stays at, 88, 113, 141 
— arrival of Alivardi near, 127 
— arrival of Zainuddin and measures 
adopted by him for the defence of, 
123 

— Barb, 31 miles east of, 133 
— Bglaji Eao near, 138 
— citizens of, 130, 111 
— chthtl gatiin at, 132 
— cloth manufacture of, 228 
— ^Deputy Governor of, 75 
— English and French fnctories at, 

188 205 

— ^Factors of, 147 

— Ghulam Husain, a citizen of, 135 
— ^Hliipur, opposite, 131 
— interview of Zainnddin with the 

Afghans at, 133 

— jalla or marsh south west of, 123 
— JankTram as deputy at, 106 
— KyretohSnd as diioSn of Zainuddin at, 
164 06 

— ^Mabdi Nisar Eh&n and others absent 
from, 182 

—maladministration of English factoiy at, 
206 

— Maratha Afghan junction near, 104 05 
— tlaratbss run from, 96 
— ^Marathaa stop supply of articles from, 

197 

— merchants of, 207 

— Murad Sher in chorge of the city of, 135 
—Mustafa's dead body taken to, 129 
-Mustafa’s march for, 122 
— Kawab enters, 140 
— Nawab leaves, 142 
— ^pnee of saltpetre at, 209 
— Baghuji advances towards, 90 
— return of Zainuddm's agent to, 131 
— Safdar Jang at, 80 62, 127 
— Shamshir Khan leaves Ahmad Khan 
Qureshi in charge of the city of, 

198 

— Ehuishii Khan and Murad Sher 
bring Amina Begam and others out 
of the palace in the city of, 136 
— Sirajuddaulah attacks,n2, 140-41 
— supervisors appointed to enquire into 
the oaoses of troubles at, 207 
— trade of, 189 

— troubles of the Eoglish factory at, 82 
— Zainuddin invites the Afghans to come 
to, 131 

— Zainuddin returns to, 87, 129 
— Zainuddin starts from, 1^ 

PhulwarT (in Orissa) — battle of, 45 47 
—plain of, 43-44 


Plassey, 41, 86, 214 
Polygamy, 255 
Portugoese, 118, 209 

Preet Cotmah, one of the Company’s qomas 
ids, 145 

Prices of articles, 221-23 

— causes of enhancement, 223 29 
Private trade, 192 
ProsBians, 200 
Pnti, 67 
Pumeah, 131 

— Depnty Governor of, 76 

—Saif Khan, Depnty Governor of, 137 


Q 

Qamroddin Khan, loazirat Delhi, 10, 41 
Qasim Beg Kh&n, superiDtendeni of Sanlat 
Jang's artilhry in Onssa, 49 


B 

Radhanagore — Blmskar plunders, 78 
— cotton manufacture of, 227 
— English factory at, 188 
Eaghoji Bhonsle— AfgliBna appeal for help 
to, 129 

— anreer pay of tho soldiers o', 114 
— defeat and departure to Nlgpur of, 99 
99, 100, 127 
— demands of, 95 
— enters Burdnan district, 95 
— expelled by the Naw&b and the Poshwa, 
86 

— imprisons Darlabbram, 94 
— invades Bengal (1742), 82, 83, 85 
— invades Bengal U745), 94, 127 
— intrigues with tbo Afghans of, 130 
— ^invited to invade Bengal, 67 68 
— IS entreated by the Afghlns and invades 
Bihar (1745), 96 
— reaches Mursbidabad, 98 
— rejects peace proposals, 97 
— sends Bbaskar to Bengal 68 
— sends bis generals to invade Bengal, 88 
— sends Saban Bhonsle to Bengal, 105 
— son of, 101 

Baghuji GaikwSd, a Maratha general 22 
Babam Khan, an Afghan general of Alivardi, 
23,64,65,80,128,129,139 
Baipur (m Onsaa) — Mirza Baqar encamps at, 

Bajaballabh— appointed dmdn at Dacca, 87, 
160 62 

— attempt to introduce widow remarriage 
of, 252 

Bajarlm Singh, head of Alivardi’s espionage 
department, 164, 177 

Eajmahal (Akbarnagar) — Alivardi as faujddr 
of, 910 

— Alivardi crosses, 29 

—Alivardi meets Murid Khan at, 40 

— ^Alivardi on bia way to, 88 
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Kajtmhal ( ^kbarnagar)— amval of Alivarfi 
(1710) in the eltSlila 
cf, ‘25 

— Atjullflb 'Khiin as faujdar of, 19, 39 
— Balaji reaches near, 85 
— boats recruited bj Alivardi from . 73 
— guns, etc , of the Nawab aeizcd bj 
Mustafa at, 12 
—Hills, 23, 25, 59, 84 85, 170 
— Maralha control over, 72 
— ^Jfaiathas dash up to (in 1760), 111 
— Maralhas retreat from 92 
— ro lie through the bills of, 59 
Hujputs, 3 1 
Ttajsahr — district of, 74 

— Maralha control over a part of the 
z(tmivdarl of 72 
— Hi ah of, 31, 35 

Bamakantn Ea,ah of Ila]SahI, 35, 17G 
Bamaprasada, an eighteenth century Bengali 
writer, 217, 235, 23G, 239, 242, 217, 286 
Blmchandradeia H, zamindSr of Khnrdah, 
17 

Bumcliandrapnr, 41 « 

Bruugarh, Bajah of, 65 
Blml 'nti, Bujah of Bajsahl, 17G 
Baniknina Seth, banker, 204 
Bdmncrain, 121, 129, 1G5 ()7, 177 
B(Emn5thi, Ba ah of Dmajpur, 176 
Bumpur BoTili j — BDgli>h factory at, 183 
— fiight of some people from West Bengal 
to, 71 

BaiigamutT, 72 

Bauglal, father of Bamnarain 1G5 
EapT Bl.aiam, 220. 213, 215, 252 
BSnIchock or Banisnrai), 105,139, 112 
Banld'ghi, GO 

Bay Qokulchand, diican of Husain Quli, 88 
Benanlt, French chief at Chandernagore, 158, 
160 

Bennoll, 47 f n 

— remarks on Bengal of, 179 
— remarks on economic decline of Bengal 
of. 234 

Boshan Khan TerShi, faujdSr of ShahabSd 
murdered, 66, 133 

Bungpur (Bangpur) 19, 38, 48, 183, 226, 246 
Basse!, Sir Francis— takes charge of Cassim 
bazar factoty of the English, 206 
Bustam Jang, Heputy Governor of Orissa — 
intends fighting against Alivardi, 42 
— expelled to the Deccan, 48 
— fights against Alivnrdi, 41 46 
— his family finds shelter, 47 
— marches out of Cuttack, 43 
— old generals of, 49 
— reaches Masanlipatam, 47 


S 

Saba 1 , 105 07 

Sabalpur — Ha]i Ahmad's dead body buried 
near the village of, 134 
Bafdar Jang at Patna, 80 82, 127, 199 
Sahebgan], 24 


Saif Khan (Governor of Purneah till 1718) 
76, 131, 137 

Saif Eban — madrasah ot, 124 
,Saif-ad daulah, 1 
Sakrigali, 21, 137 
Salimiillah, 5, 6, 7, 61, 73, 135 
Samai — Kamgar Khan Mayi, I’anundar of 
Samai und Narbat 133 
— services offered to Zninuddui by Klmdar 
Kban of, 123 
— zamiitdar of, 55 

Bambho, stronghold of the Chakwars, 14 
Sankard]! Baba, 97 
Santa! Paiganas, 23, 98, 104, 117 
Santipnr, English factoiy at, 1^ 

Sarandaz Khan, 23, 107, 103 
Sardah — English factory at, 188 
Sardar Khan, an Afghan general of All 
vardi, 22, 61, 63, 65 

—a cannon ball blew up the head of, 139 
— a large body of Afghans left T)ar 
bhanpa and reached Haiipur under, 
131 

— cavalry and infantry gathered by, 136 
— defection of, 102 

— some Afghans were marching to ,oin, 
136 

Sarfaraz — arrears oi i nperisl revenue since 
the death of, also the property of, 
40 

— ascends the masnud of Bengal, 17 
— attacked by Alivardi, 31 
— conduct (angralefnl) of Alivardi to 
wards, 41, 130, 172, 178, 259 
— conspiracy against, 18 23 
— health of, 22 

—heroic death and bn lal of, 32 33, 42, 67 
— bis ignoraco of Alivardi a movements, 
27 

— his incapacity, 17 18 
—his passport to Alivardi 21 25 
—his surprise on gel*ing Alivardi’s 
loiter, 26 

— marches against Ahvardi 27 
— march of Alivardi agoinst, 23 
— negotiations with Alivardi of, 28 29 
— partisans of, 63 

— provisions made for the family of, 37 
— realises his danger, 20 21 
— eon of Sbujaiiddin, 10, 17 
— strikes co ns, 18 
— submits to Sbu.auddin, 8 
SasSram, 96 

— services offered to '4ainuddin by Sobu 
thnr Smgli of, 123 
Satara, 57 
Sati, 117, 249 52 

bnolat Jang (Sayeed Abroad Khan), 19, 21, 
41, 48 60 52 53,60 C'j 80, 93, 121, 
139, 142, 146, 3().3 

Sayyid Husain Khan a general of Sarfa- 
raz, 32 

Sayyid Nur 100101,107, 103 
ScraftoD, 5, 6, 7,144 

— remarl on Hindu marriage of, 253 
— remarks on Soft of, 249 51 
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Seres, Bo 

Seratnpore— Alivardi permits tbe Danes to 
settle at, IGl 
— French factory at, 183 
Shah Abdns Snbbdn EbSn — appointed 

Deputy Governor of Orissa, 303 
Sblbabad (district) — Nlustafa Kban enters, 
127 

— zamtndats of, IS, B5 
— Pass, 24 
Shah Bandapy, 132 
Shah Dm Mnbatiimad, 173 
Sbah Jahanyar, 123, 140 
Ebab Ebanam, wife of Alir Jafar, 3 
bbiib Muhammad Masum, a general of 
Ahrardi, SI 

Ebab Murad, a general of Ramchandradeva 
n, 47, 49, S2 

Shabrjyar Rbiin, snpenntendent of Sarfaraz’s 
artillery — dismissed, 28 
Sabu, SO, 57, 83. 66, 88, 103 
Shaikh Abdallah, 10 
Shaikh All Harm, ICG 

Shaikh Dm Muhammad — Gfteen hundred 
men sent by Saif Khan under, 137, 
133 

Shaikh Hediatullab, fatijdar of Cuttack, 
49 50 

Shaikh Jahangir Khan, 23, 34 
Shaikh Masum, 23 

—appointed Deputy Governor of Orissa, 54 
— Dbaskar defeats, 59 
—death of, 78 

SbaikbpurS — Baghup plunders, 96.. 

Ehamshir Kbiin, an Afghan general of 
Altvardi, 23, 31. 51, 63 G5, 86, 07, 101, 
105, 130, 131 40, 170 
— advance of, 133 

— Ahmad Qiircshi left in charge of Patna 
by, ITS 

— a genera] ta\ from Kuropeans demanded 
by, 200 

—a large body of Afghans left Dar- 
bbanga and reached Happur under, 
131 

— Aminii Dcgam and others brought out 
of their palace in the city of Patna 
by, 130 

— arrival at the centre of the city of Patna 
of, 133 

—camp fi'ved in the garden of Jafar Khan 
by. 135 

— di°tribution of monev and favours by, 
13G 

—followers of, 135 
— Hb]i Ahmad brought before, 131 
— Sardar Khun rciiuted to be bolder 
than, 119 

— v-omeu and family of, 141 
Ehamshir Kliiin Quresbi, /oujdar of Silhet — 
imrches with Sarfaruz, 27, 33 
Sherghlti, Bo 

Eher Shah — compound of Shcr Shah s 

mosque, 129 ' 

Shore (ufterwards Sir John)— on Alivardi’e 
administration, 176 77 


Shu]a Danlnt (Sliujuuddin), 145, 176 
Shu^Buddaulah, 82 

Shttja Qoli Kh3n, faujdar of Hugh, 27 
Shnjanddio, 1, 2, 4-12, 16 18, 21, 26, 23, 39, 
42, 48. 145, 176 

Sikhs — ^Afghan bid for supremacy helps the 
ri:e of the, 143 
Silhet, 33 

—Afghan settlers in, 119, 1C9 
Silk industry, 216 30 

— causes of the decline of, 232 33 
Sirajuddanlah— Alivardi's address to, 160 
— Alivardi proceeds from Patna to 
Mnrshidahad (in 1750) with, 115 
— appointed Deputy Governor of Bihar, 106 
— as B ho'^tage, 69 
— attacks Patna city, 112, 140, 141 
— enjoya Hoh, 257 

— enjoined upon by Alivardi not to 
quarrel with the English, 163 
— ^Hindn discontent excited by capri 
ciousness of, 178 

— instigated to seize the government of 
Bihar, 112 

* — marriage of, 21, 99, 100, 130 
— mistake of, 263 
— ^mother of, 38 
— ^petition of Bisdom to, 161 
— plans for the overthrow of, 118 
—protests against the English of, 214 
—reference to AUvardi's death bed speech 
to, 161 

— request to Alivardi of, 140 
—return from Bihar of, 105 
— return from Orissa With Alivardi (in 
1741) of, 64 

— selected by Alivardi as his successor, 
172 

— sent to Balasore against tbe Mara 
thas, 110 

— superiDtendeiit at Dacca, 33 
— ultimate fate of, 41 
Bis Bao, hfaratba 6o\emor of Hugh, bO 
Sitaiam, Controller of Accounts in tbe 
nrlilieiy department of Zainnddin, 133 
Sitararo Bay a Boiput inhabitant of the 
Colgong bills — helps Balaji Bao, 81 
Social lelatiODS, 256, 260 
Son over, 96, 98 
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